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THERE is a story told of Khusrau Nushirvan, a celebrated king 
of the East, and a great patron of learning, that has some 
historical significance in it. Having heard that there was a 
celebrated book of wisdom, kept with the most jealous secrecy 
in the treasury of the King of Hindustan, the lettered monarch 
was seized with a sleepless desire to know the contents of this 
mysterious volume. Calling to him his minister, the philosopher 
Barzouieh, he communicated to him his order, that next day, at 
daybreak, the sage should start for the Hindu court, and endea- 
vour, at all hazards, to secure a copy of this much prized work. 
B.. zouieh, true to his orders, set out at the time appointed, and, 
after long years of weary absence, at length returned with his 
prize to his royal master. The book turned out, on examination, 
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to be no other than the renowned ‘Fables of Pilpay,’ a work as 
old as the deluge. The philosopher was permitted to ask his 
reward; ‘for,’ said the joyous monarch, ‘to the half of my king- 
dom it shall be granted unto thee. The wily sage, who on this 
occasion proved more of the man than of the philosopher, made 
a request which, from its apparent simplicity and elevation, 
touched the whole Persian court. ‘ My request is,’ said Barzouieh, 
‘that the king, whom God exalt, may recommend his minister 
to write the history of my life, and that it may be placed before 
the chapter of the Lion and the Bull, that I and my family may 
reach the height of honour, and that our fame may continue for 
ever wherever this book shall be read” The petition was 
granted, and Barzouieh was rendered immortal. 

The desire thus directly expressed by the knowing Persian, 
finds a response in nearly every human breast. We should all 
like to have our names handed down through time; we should 
all like somehow to be rendered immortal. No doubt, those who 
look closely at men’s actions, tell us that even history is most 
part a fable, and all who trust implicitly to what history tells 
them are exceedingly apt to be deceived. No man can so 
entirely lose himself in his narrative, as to speak only what Clio, 
the proclaimer, tells him; for she alone, so went the old fable, 
knows the truth of things. This used to be, according to Plato 
in his ‘Ion,’ the peculiar privilege of poets, whom he represents 
as robbed of their senses, as smitten by a sort of divine madness, 
while the fit of inspiration was on them. We fear it is half true 
of the greater part of history. Truth in anything, indeed, is 
not to be got hold of every day. Has not the Chaldaic oracle 
told us that ‘the plant of truth is not upon earth,’ wherever it 
may grow? And ‘the wisest of poets’ has pronounced a more 
decisive judgment when he says, that we hear things only by 
rumour— Hwyig be xAéo¢ olov axovomer, ovders (O2v—we cannot 
in truth be said to know anything. This is a perpetual sentiment 
tossing to the surface of all the great natures that have moved 
in the world; checking their pride, animating their fervour, and 
adding an everlasting pathos to what their genius has uttered. 
Perhaps it was artistic of Goethe to withdraw within the dark 
curtain of night, and within a high, narrow gothic chamber, 
the expression by a lone student of a similar sentiment ; but 


‘Dass wir nichts wissen konnen,’ 


is as true in broad day in Westminster as it was in the depth of 
night in Weimar. The thought has even crossed plodding and 
practical brains. Horace Walpole tells us, that when on one 
occasion he was trying to amuse his father by reading to him, 
and chancing to indicate a partiality for history, ‘No,’ said Sir 
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Robert, with his accustomed decision; ‘read me anything but 
history, for history must be false.’ This was the deliberate judg- 
ment of a keen and sagacious observer, if not of a man of very 
nice conscience, who had possessed very remarkable means, as 
Prime Minister of England, of becoming acquainted with the men 
and manners of his time. And, to come nearer our own time, 
did not Mr Thackeray, only the other day, address the muse of 
History in this highly reproving tone :—‘O venerable daughter 
of Mnemosyne, I doubt every single statement you ever made 
since your ladyship was a muse! For all your grave airs and 
high pretensions, you are not a whit more trustworthy than some 
of your lighter sisters, on whom your partisans look down. You 
bid me listen to a general’s oration to his soldiers: nonsense! 
he no more made it than Turpin made his dying speech at 
Newgate. You pronounce a panegyric of a hero: I doubt it, 
and say you flatter outrageously. You utter the condemnation 
of a loose character: I doubt it, and think you are prejudiced, 
and take the side of the Dons. You offer me an autobiography : 
I doubt all autobiographies I ever read, except those, perhaps, of 
Mr Robinson Crusoe, mariner, and writers of his class.’ Through 
all this vein of exquisite banter there runs a perceptible thread of 
truth, which gives vitality to the raillery, and administers at the 
same time a wholesome rebuke to her ‘ ladyship’s’ protegés. 
History, says one, is nothing else but a record of the battles of 
the world ; while another, as if in the same strain, though with a 
deeper if not with a truer significance, remarks, that it is nothing 
else but a representation of the miseries of mankind. There is 
much misery and much war in the world,—we grant that to 
Jacobus Bongars and to Louis Napoleon ; and no doubt they ap- 
pear severally much greater than they actually are to the recluse 
scholar and to the ambitious ruler. There is no end, indeed, to 
the twisted views of history entertained by men, But still old 
Barzouich’s modest wish comes up, and knocks on the head all 
sorts of scepticism regarding history, whether well or ill founded. 
Everybody who cares to spend a moment on such doubts, can 
easily satisfy himself that they are often only too well grounded. 
And yet, with the knowledge of this staring him in the face, man 
is so adventurous—no wonder the oracle pronounced him ‘the 
boldest machine in nature’—that he deliberately subscribes to 
Barzouieh’s proposal, and sets himself down composedly to put 
together the materials of a story. So it has ever been, and so 
it will continue to be until the end of time. We should not 
wonder if Adam told stories to his boys, Cain and Abel, of the 
wondrous earth that surrounded him, and of the close commerce 
he had with heaven before that sad event happened, which 
brought in all our woe. And does not Milton tell us, that one 
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of the most enjoyable pastimes of the angels is, when their tasks 
are done, to range themselves round the battlements of heaven, 
and pillowed softly on downiest cloud couches, to amuse each 
other by narrating the histories of their several adventures? If 
Intellect alone were to-morrow to proclaim, in most convincing 
accents, that history was nearly all wrong, and that nobody who 
had any regard for truth should read it, Passion would im- 
mediately start up, trumpet-tongued and triple-mailed, and 
demand of her severe opponent, what better food he had to offer 
the children of men. We fear much that Intellect would re- 
quire to hang his head, and quietly move out of the way. 
There alwa ays has been, and there always will continue to be, 
a sort of quiet t and not always a well- understood strife, often 
degenerating into noisy bickering, between Intellect or Science, 
and Passion or History. Science comes forward, prying into 
everything, and rejecting much, packing away into groups and 
classes blundles of hard facts, which he by infinite pains and 
plodding has got brought together. He shakes his head at 
much that History chuckles over, preferring, as he says, scribere 
historiam on his own account, and in a way that is rather pro- 
voking to the daughter of Mnemosyne. History again goes 
forth into the market-place and into the council chamber, ‘into 
the workshop and into the fields, into the camp and into the 
study: she has her emissaries spread over the world, who 
bring her news of what is going on in distant places of the ‘earth. 
She writes of individuals ; she writes of nations; she writes of 
religions ; she writes of w ars, of commerce, of literature, and (to 
provoke her old foe) she writes even of science. And she does 
all this in a right free, high-spirited, royal manner; careless of 
what Messrs Science and Co. may say of it; but very anxious to 
know what the majority of men think of her performance. It 
was rather significant, that Aristotle, while he treated of nearly 
every conceivable subject, and treated of it too in an exhaustive 
manner, creating in his way many sciences that had scarcely 
been thought of before his time, should have entirely omitted to 
consider the subject of history. Herodotus was born precisely a 
hundred years before the young Stagirite saw the light ; and one 
can fancy, as Aristotle moved in Athenian society at an early 
period of his life, he must have been quite familiar with the fame 
of Herodotus and of his marvellous work. The ‘ big, babbling 
child,” as Lord Macaulay has called the father of history, had 
spoken his history at the Olympic contests many years before. 
But then such a history as Herodotus has written, does not occur 
every day; and in Aristotle’s tw enty years’ residence with Plato, 
he doubtless learned from the lips ‘of his great master himself, 
and from the numerous guests which his genius and hospitality 
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assembled at his table, all the particulars of the wonderful 
historic light which had just gone out in Herodotus. But, sooth 
to say, the genius of Aristotle was anything but historical.’ 
Nothing impresses the reader more with the truth of this, than 
the semi-historical works which he has left behind him. They 
are all cast in a scientific mould, and they all bear the marks, 
more or less distinctly, of having been forged in a systematic 
workshop. The truth is, Aristotle | had not the formative imagina- 
tion fitted to make him a great historian. Doubtless Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton has told us, that it may fairly be questioned 
whether Homer or Aristotle had the greater imagination, or the 
more capacious representative faculty. . But this does not touch 
the present question. It is of a peculiar kind of imagination 
that we are speaking, and not of the faculty in general. 

It is somewhat remarkable that these two ways of viewing 
things should, until the present hour, be considered antagonistic. 
The remark of Coleridge, that every man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian, amounts to almost the same thing. 
The progress of discovery, which is destined, we believe, to bring 
all forms of knowledge’ into harmony, has made so very con- 
siderable strides since the times of which we have been speaking, 
that the physical sciences of to-day are as unlike the same 
sciences as taught in the Academian Grove, as the Athens of 
to-day is unlike the Athens of Pericles. And there is no 
country of any note in modern Europe less entitled to be be- 
hindhand in this respect than England. Is not this the land 
where Bacon wrote and discovered? Was it not here that that 
more complete induction was first heard of, which has since his 
time nearly changed the face of Europe? And this is the very 
method, so far as any progress can be made in scientific discovery, 
that all men, whether they labour in a moral or in a physical 
field, must employ. In Germany, men have long professed to 
believe i in the possible scientific treatment of history, as Vico, an 
Italian, was the first to broach the subject. Herder, in his Jdeas 
towards a Philosophy of History, says, that no complete system 
of the philosophy of history can at present be elaborated ; yet, 
nevertheless, he tried to put it into shape. And Hegel, who 
wanted both the wisdom and the caution of Herder, in his 
Philosophie der Geschichte, only finds in the various stages of 
the world’s progress fresh manifestations of his Logische Idee. 
In France, likewise, the systematic treatment of history has been 
in vogue for the lest twenty years at least; and the Parisians 
have had a number of specimens of history done i in the scientific 
way, which we hope they enjoyed. In England, again, the idea 


’ He even goes so far as on one occasion slightingly to call Herodotus ‘the 
legend-monger’ («véoréyos). See On Animals, III. 5. 
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of sciencing history has never been received with favour; and 
the person whose name we have placed at the head of this 
article, in his denunciations of all who propose to treat history 
in a scientific manner, is as loud and as vehement as we could 
imagine him were a couple of policemen energetically endea- 
vouring to place him innocently in jail. In his Lectures 
on Modern flistory, delivered at Oxford in 1859-61, three of 
those discourses, specially on the ‘Study of History,’ are devoted 
to an exposition of the theoretical views of the writer on the 
mode of investigating historical questions, and on the manner 
in which historical inquiries ought to be conducted. These 
lectures, which should have contained at least a tolerably satis- 
factory discussion of the various aspects of which the geen 
essentially consists, are deficient alike in close analytic skill, and in 
that comprehensiv e handling which one might naturally have ex- 
pected from so high an authority as an Oxford professor. But 
to do these discourses justice, they are written in a most engag- 
ing style. They are often brilliant, always luminous, frequently 
energetic. ‘The argument is conducted usually with wonderful 
force, often rising into eloquence, and with a power and beauty 
which almost atones—if anything could atone—for the absence 
of those more recondite qualities in which they are conspicuously 
deficient. The writer is obviously a man of a vigorous and 
cultivated mind, a lively imagination, and an enthusiasm and 
fervour of spirit which oftentimes hurries him into eloquence. 
But there is false eloquence as well as true. When he gets 
hold of a sound argument, he sends it home admirably; but 
when a false one comes in his way, he bestrides his mock- 
Pegasus like a veritable rhetorician, and caracoles it out in as 
jaunty a manner as the most veritable village orator. His mode 
of putting a thing is so exceedingly clear as sometimes to be 
chargeable with apparent shallowness, where no such accusation 
can Tegitimately be made against him. Depth and clearness 
are not contraries. He often invalidates his reasoning by start- 
ing with a false assumption, or by allowing some lurking error 
quietly to take the place of truth in the progress towards the 
conclusion. This arises, in many cases, from defective observa- 
tional power. He can depict a grand scene much better than a 
simple one, where more heed is required. To tell a simple story 
simply, needs very peculiar gifts. He is not a profound reasoner, 
though a very vigorous one. Admirable little bits of writing 
occasionally turn up in those lectures ; but they are too frequently 
marred by too much rhetoric, by too great an anxiety to say 
something impressive, when nothing really impressive can be 
said. They are exceedingly rash besides. Were it not for the 
elegance of his mind, and “the obvious delicacy and moral beauty 
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which he throws into almost every picture which he draws, we 
should be inclined to describe him as a wild bull let loose among 
a field of diligent cricket-players. He runs right amuck at 
Comte, who deserves a goring ; he trips up 1] Mr Mill; he is 
in the neck of Mr Mansel ; he sneers contemptuously at poor 
Buckle, and has a thrust at "Mr Darwin,—always anonymously 
and in nearly as many words as we have occupied in the telling 
of it. He slashes the men of science, and pities the moral philo- 
sophers ; he denounces the necessitarians, and triumphs over the 
‘ positivists.’ Now, even though all those acts were quite legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy, Mr Goldwin Smith has gone about the 
matter in so reckless a way, that we fear he has brought a nest 
of hornets about his ears, that are likely to do more than buzz. 
Yet he has many and various excellences. 

Mr Smith says much on the philosophy of moral conduct and 
character ; much also on a more sacred subject—theology, which, 
with all due respect for the Professor, had much better not have 
been said. The fervid excited way in which he plunges and 
flounders about in the bottomless spaces of those tracts of know- 
ledge is more amusing than edifying. After belabouring the 
ethical philosophers soundly, he asks them the question, ‘Is it 
not rather in character than in action that morality lies?’ and 
we hope that he will get a decisive answer to his question, though 
probably not one quite to his mind. Would it not have been as 
well if Mr G. Smith had taken the trouble of acquainting him- 
self with what ethical speculators had written, before he ‘began 
to malign them for an omission which turns out to be no omis- 
sion at all? He should recollect that no man can make any 
progress in moral inquiry who is always looking into ‘society ’ 
for his examples of moral life. Unless he has the power ‘of 
silently taking to pieces the fibres of his own heart, he never 
will be able to go into a crowd to gather up illustrations or 
modifications of his pre-established theories. Morality is like 
anatomy: there is no progress to be made in it, in ‘the first 
instance, by mingling night and day with crowds of human 
beings, seeing them in all manner of postures, and in all sorts of 
moods ; but let either one or the other of those inquirers get 
into the inside of a man for a time, and after he comes out— 
armed with his knowledge of bone and muscle, of blood-vessel 
and nerve-centre, of brain and limb and hand, or of justice 
and unfairness, of joy and sorrow, of excitement and equani- 
mity—take him into a crowd and see then what he can 
make of it. But patient observation, we remarked a little ago, 
is not one of Mr Smith’s best qualities. Where ‘the essence of 
morality ’ lies, he confesses at last, ‘ history must wait to be taught 
by ethical science.’ Indeed! And have these lectures, that 
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opened so boastfully, and have been conducted so magisterially, 
in which a new ‘philosophy of history’ and a new ‘philosophy 
of progress’ were to be disclosed to the eyes of wondering hu- 
manity, actually come to this? But we have weightier charges 
to bring against this new ‘philosophy of progress’ by and bye. 
In the meantime, we would conclude this portion of our subject 
with two remarks. The broad earth and the wide heavens are 
open to every man who is worthy to enter in and take either for 
the purposes of illustration or of argumentation. There is just 
one little caution, which we think a wise man might ponder with 
safety, in the remark of La Motte’s sun-dial: Quand je ne voir 
pas clair, je me tats. 

‘The philosophy of history, in its highest sense, Mr Smith 
informs us, ‘is the offspring of a great truth which has but recently 
dawned upon mankind. That truth is the moral unity of the 
human race!’ We should fancy it would startle a good few of 
our readers to be assured, for the first time, that the Hottentot, 
the Patagonian, the South Sea Islander, are human beings and 
have souls. Yet this is the substance of this ‘ great truth, which 
has recently dawned upon the mind of the Oxford historian. 
We purpose briefly examining his statements regarding history. 
He alleges that it cannot be treated scientifically ; that men who 
adopt the scientific view of history are all necessarians without 
exception, while he rejoices in the dignity of free will; that a 
‘ positivist’ and a historian are or ought to be mortal foes; that, 
while physical science is bound by causation and ‘laws,’ moral 
science or history knows of no such thing as ‘ laws,’ and it rests 
simply upon some mysterious entity called ‘connection,’ 

Mr Goldwin Smith, all through his principal lectures, argues 
very eloquently, and indeed very convincingly, that the sense 
of right and wrong, that the feeling we experience of justice, of 
benevolence, of temperance, of fortitude, rule the world more 
truly than physical laws do. But does not this writer seem to 
forget that behind these laws, moral, or even physical, there 
resides a mysterious agency, which regulates all their outgoings, 
which avenges their violation often in the most terrible manner, 
and which rewards their observance often in a very silent and 
very emphatic way? As a single instance of what we mean, 
does not all human effort to explain reasonably to one’s self the 
apparent justice on which the world is governed, end in com- 
parative failure? and does not this fact seem to point, in a not 
very undecided fashion, to some higher principle than mere 
ordinary morality, which presides sublimely over us, yet so high 
that no one of mortals has ever been able to reach it, and of 
which we occasionally catch the rapid and brilliant quiverings 
and coruscations as we do the Aurora Borealis in the northern 
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heavens? Mr Smith’s attempts to explain the general justice of 
the world are praiseworthy ; but nothing that he has said—in- 
deed, nothing that any man yet has said—can reconcile to one 
the prodigious waste of individual human life over the face of 
the globe. Pestilence, earthquakes, the elements, and fortune 
even, spare nobody. ‘The way of Providence,’ says a quaint 
writer, ‘is a little rude” It has a strange incalculable road to 
its end; ; and there is no use trying to palliate or to apologize for 
its vast, complex, incomprehensible agencies. We shall best get 
into the secret of the government of the world by quietly trying 
to obey its laws, not by going about retailing weak pleas for the 
general justice of that government, which are sure to be wrong. 
Every wise man believes that all things are ruled and watched 
over by an infinitely more knowing and just Power than he, in 
his poor way, can conceive of. And does not ev ery wise man, 
whether he ‘knows it or not, gain from his fellow-man the largest 
portion of his attribute of wisdom by simply obeying this divine 
code, which occupies a higher platform than mere morality 
or mere physics?. Some men are inclined to designate this 
higher system of things by the name of Nature, in a high and 
abstract manner; others, sucl as Emerson, apply the word Fate 
to it, which must not be confounded with the old dark fate of 
the schools. We would fain call it by a softer name, and by one 
which brings it nearer the apprehension of the heart of hu- 
manity, as doubtless it is wielded by One who is very near and 
yet very far off from man. Hence it is that men say, probably 
with more truth than they often think of, that what is right, and 
good, and true, shall abide and be; and what i is wrong, and bad, 
and vile, shall be utterly swept away. And is not this the veal 
and lasting idea that guided the old Greek poets, who said, in 
their dark fashion, that even Zeus himself could not ese: ape from 
the all-embracing entanglements of Fate? What they in reality 
meant, if they had had language capable of expressing their 
meaning—which only came upon them vaguely and left: them 
vaguely —was, that even Zeus himself, and ail the major and 
minor deities of high Olympus, owned a subtle and mysterious 
sway to the Almighty Governor of the universe, and to His 
laws. 

The proper w ay, we take it, to look at things is not, either to 
regard, with the ‘ positivist, physical laws “and phy sical phe- 
nomena as the only real phenomena, of which all else are but 
the shadowy developments, and to which all else must mys- 
teriously conform, or to regard, with the moralist and Mr Gold- 
win Smith, the moral world as ‘being next thing to the only real 
world, and of which the physical one is in a manner the outer 
clothing. Neither of these views we regard as anything like 
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the truth. The contemplation of the former tends to degrade 
man to low enough levels, while the constant survey of the latter 
is apt to foster pride i in him. The moral as well as the physical 
world are but ‘the garment thou seest Him by;’ and no good 
can come of the advocates of either the spiritualistic or of the 
materalistic view of things so strenuously insisting on the 
isolated views of each, as if they were so certain that there could 
be no two questions about them. The old entities of Mind and 
Matter, so far as science has yet been able solidly to penetrate, 
are as dual as they appear to be to the rudest hind; but still we 
must cling hopefully to the possibility of finding that these two 
apparently diverse realities are only at bottom but a single 
reality, different probably from both mind and matter, fashioned 
and unfolded in some infinitely mysterious way, into which no 
mortal eye has yet been able to look, by the almighty Designer 
and Architect of things. We should be inclined ‘to regard the 
question rather as a foolish one than otherwise, as to “whether 
history admits of scientific treatment, were we not aware how 
many wise men have entered into this contest with more than 
the ordinary degree of heat. Mr Goldwin Smith hammers 
away at this question, making the air resound with the fury of 
his strokes; but we fear that ‘he hits the thin plate which his own 
unsettled fancy has raised (and which may partly account for 
the noise), rather than that rock of adamant on which, in truth, 
the question ultimately rests. The proposition reduces itself, at 
the first move, to this other one, as to whether all knowledge is 
capable of scientific treatment. Is not science the unifying of 
knowledge, so far as it is possible to gather it up into harmony ? 2 
If our minds were only capacious enough, for aught we can tell, 
there are few occurrences in the world that would not yield some 
fruit or other to science, properly understood. We have all 
heard of ‘a chapter of accidents;’ we have never heard of a 
science of accidents, and yet we think that few persons of sense 
will be inclined to say that such a science is impossible. The 
fall of a so-called meteoric stone, or the birth of a dog with three 
heads, as if it owed its paternity to Cerberus, are extraordinary 
occurrences enough ; yet he would be a bold man who would say 
that the industry of science would never be capable of throwing 
any light on such events. Such incidents do not certainly come 
within the sphere of any science of the present, or, indeed, of 
any perceivable future time; but to higher intelligences than 
man, there is probably no dusus nature. “But it is one thing for 
certain facts to be alleged capable of scientific treatment, “and 
quite a different thing to say that the body of knowledge, to 
which those facts adhere, i is in a well advanced scientific condi- 
tion. Geology, for example, though popularly called a science, 
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is hardly worthy of the name, by reason of the fewness of the 
properly verified and established facts which it contains, and by 
reason also of the very limited area over which prediction—the 
ultimate test of the soundness of a science—can be carried in it. 
Meteorology, too, is in a very unsatisfactory scientific condition, 
partly arising from the limited range of years over which atmo- 
spheric observation has been carried, and partly also by the per- 
plexing nature of its phenomena, and by the necessary limitation, 
no doubt, of the human powers brought to bear upon it. It 
hence appears, that while all knowledge is potentially capable of 
scientific handling, some special tracts of this knowledge are 
actually found to elude the iron grasp of this potent instrument. 
This arises as much from the nature of the knowledge itself, as 
from the peculiar conformation of the faculties employed upon it. 
What, then, is the character of this knowledge, which science 
cannot overtake, and what are the difficulties that beset it? 
Before answering these questions, we must make a detour on the 
great Liberty and Necessity question, necessitated more, we are 
sorry to say, by Mr Goldwin Smith’s rash statements and positive 
mistakes, than by any desire on our part to go voluntarily into 
such bottomless quagmires. 

It will have appeared to most of our readers by this time, that 
Mr Smith stands forth rather as a theorizer on history than as a 
writer of it. Except his Lectures on Irish History and Irish 
Character, which are highly meritorious, and one or two other stray 
papers in out-of-the-way Magazines and Reviews, he has given 
the world exceedingly few specimens of his talent for historical 
cumposition. The few specimens which he has favoured us with 
are very promising; and we are confident, if he pursue this 
course rather than that of speculating on history, in which he is 
not at all qualified to shine, he may build up his reputation on 
a solid and immoveable basis. It is much more agreeable to hear 
him tell, in his fervid way, of the fortunes of a certain ‘ Mayflower’ 
that once crossed the Atlantic, bearing the hearts and hopes of 
a few Puritan men, ‘whom small things could not discourage,’ 
than to learn from him that science is little better than gambling, 
and the laws of induction than the rules of the ring. Familiarity 
with the betting-book has the advantage, it is said, of communi- 
cating a practical turn to its cultivators, and the laws of the 
‘Fancy’ give a ‘bottom’ unknown to Bacon; yet these facts 
contain no reason why an Oxford professor, in treating of the 
theoretical aspects of history, should not treat them skilfully, and 
with power. And we should much prefer hearing him try to 
gossip with the old chronicler, about the occasion on which 
Scotus Erigena replied to the query of Charles the Bald, at 
whose table he was a familiar guest, as to how far a Scot was 
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removed from a Sot—‘ The breadth of a table,’ replied the witty 
Irishman,—than witness him falling out with physical science 
and maligning ‘laws,’ giving the ‘ positivists’ a sound drubbing, 
and then sitting down uneasily to refresh himself by hugging his 
darling free will. Not that we would object so much to these 
feats of strength, if they displayed no other character; but where 
something very like weakness protrudes itself often, instead of 
the other quality, one is apt to lose all interest in the perfor- 
mance. His sword is like the hero’s weapon of earthly temper, 
with which Beowulph slew the mother of Grendel—that ‘haughty 
she-wolf’ of the lake—in her subterlacunar abode. ‘Though this 
was an ‘old gigantic sword, doughty of edge, the dignity of 
warriors,’ yet so hot was ‘the poisonous stranger,’ that no sooner 
had it tasted her blood, than it melted like ice before the sun, 
and nothing was left in the hero’s hand but the hilt! It would 
require an instrument of finer temper than any in Mr Goldwin 
Smith’s armoury, to do effective service in these subterranean 
realms in which he has chosen to fight. 

To come closer to the question. Does the unsolved and in- 
soluble problem of liberty and necessity enter at all into the dis- 
cussion of any historical question? Is not every occurrence, 
before it can be made a subject of history, a real, patent, enacted 
fact, which no power in the world can ever deprive of its 
vital reality? Now the question of free will and necessity 
is wholly a speculative question, detached entirely from the 
bounds both of history, which deals with realities, and of science, 
whicli deals with realities. We hope that speculative inquiries 
are not conducted with an entire disregard to fact ; but any one 
who knows aught of the history of that branch of knowledge, 
knows well enough how frequently mere fiction has taken the 
place of fact, and inflamed the brains of the professed truth- 
seekers, so that they were neither in a fit state to seek truth, far 
less to find it. And let it not be supposed that we limit the 
term Speculative exclusively to metaphysicians: nearly all the 
great physical discoverers have been as really speculative as they 
were truly scientific. And they did not always keep their 
speculative and scientific labours apart, as they undoubtedly 
ought to have done. Witness the vortices of Des Cartes, the 
phlogiston of Stahl, and the all-pervading ether of Newton. 
Those who are inquiring at the present day regarding the vital 
principle, regarding the generating force that lies behind heat, 
light, sound, electricity, are as genuine speculators as were Des 
Cartes and his vortices, or Newton and his all-pervading ether. 
All honour and success to such speculators. If speculative 
inquiry can throw up any well-established fact to the surface of 
knowledge, it will then become the common property of the 
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historian or the man of science ; but unless this be done, we can- 
not see that either historian or man of science, properly under- 
stood, have anything to do with the matters of speculation. The 
term Science is often used in so loose a manner, that speculative 
men have frequently the epithet scientific applied to them ; but 
this is merely through courtesy, or exclusively from the igno- 
rance of those who employ the term. Speculation is akin to 
poetry in this respect, that it treats of much that has no scientific 
reality, of which half the beauty lies in the brilliancy rather than 
in the strictness of the thought, and of which much of the charm 
resides rather in the genuine originality of the conception, than 
in its original genuineness and truth. Hence it is that all the 
higher poets and speculators have felt that they occupied kindred 
spheres, and many distinguished poets have been first-rate specu- 
lators. Dante, and Shakspeare, and Goethe, were as great magi- 
cians in the one realm as in the other. 

It matters very little, accordingly, whether we hold the theory, 
that human actions start forth from the human soul free and 
original, or bound and necessitated by certain inevitable chains 
which are supposed to gird the universe. It is not with human 
transactions, before they exist as patent, external facts, that his- 
tory has properly to do at all. If one is to occupy himself about 
the becoming of actions and events, he certainly must remove to 
a considerable distance from the province where the historian 
labours. History is nothing but a record of events as they are 
supposed to have transpired in the world ; and no bare supposi- 
tion or conjecture can be handed to the historian, if he adequately 
knows his task, nor anything but a completed fact, which he 
after his fashion will grave either in letters of adamant for time 
to admire, or on sand for the next gust to wipe out of existence. 
The facts of history lie before all historians equally, provided 
they have the industry to exhume them; but the writing of 
history, where the accidents of individual genius and the 
peculiarities of individual human temperament come into play, 
is as unlike the field containing the raw material of history, as a 
rude, treeless, mining neighbourhood is to a glorious landscape 
full of clumps of wood, green fields, stately mansions, and a 
noble city in the distance. The competent historian wil/ always 
show you a glimpse of a noble city in the distance, occupying 
mostly the shadowy background of his great picture, whose 
turrets, and domes, and steeples of sapphire, glitter and glow 
in the eternal sunlight. 

Now, we can fancy we shall be told, that while the external 
occurrences on which history operates, are no doubt accomplished 
facts, the historian has to do more than merely chronicle those 
facts; he has to investigate their causes, and see into what Mr 
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Goldwin Smith, in his refined way, calls their ‘ connection.’ 
No doubt. But does it matter very much whether one who in- 
quires anxiously about the causes of human affairs, be a liber- 
tarian or a necessarian in principle? Do we find, in our ordi- 
nary intercourse with men, that they are all divisible into two 
classes—that they are saints if they embrace the free-will doctrine, 
and that they are fiends if they indulge in the necessarian one ? 
Have not all of us known excellent men who maintained either 
of those views, and some men equally good, who held no views 
at all on the question of human freedom? Of course, we do not 
speak here of ‘ positivists, and of those who refer all things 
human and divine to physical causes. In matters of speculation, 
it would make a material difference, whether a man maintained 
the freedom or the bondage of the human will; but with a 
historian, inquiring diligently into the causes of real events, we 
think it matters little whether he be the one or other of those 
entities. On the other hand, and assuming that men are free, 
cannot the actions of free men, whatever this may mean, be 
classified as free actions, as really as those fortuitous ones of which 
no rational account can be given? Mr Goldwin Smith seems 
altogether to forget that man, though free, is nevertheless under 
the government of providential moral Jaws, which hedge him in 
on every side, so that, turn where he will, they face him; and, 
nevertheless, he believes he is free to choose one course or an- 
other, in any scheme of meditated action. When once we or a 
community have taken part in any form of human activity, is 
not our conduct ever afterwards as rigidly bound by law as if 
we had been mere machines, and had performed our necessary 
task after the most mechanical rotation? Man, in this respect, 
is like the spider; he projects out of himself the law which will 
bind him until the world’s end. Any one, then, who would try 
to trace the meritorious sources from which our actions have 
sprung, would be perfectly justified, nay, he could do it in no 
other way, than by assuming that moral laws existed, and that 
human conduct must invariably conform to those laws. Human 
nature is much like what Bacon has said of nature—‘ Natura 
enim non imperatur nisi parendo’—she cannot be commanded, 
unless she is first of all obeyed. It accordingly appears, that 
whether the historian maintain the necessary or the free view 
of human actions, he must still act in nearly the same way in 
inquiring into the causes of human conduct, as if he maintained 
the ultimate freedom of those actions, or their essential, neces- 
sary bondage. It will be remarked by the attentive reader, that 
we do not say a word of the ultimate practical consequences to 
a community, or to a nation, of adopting one or other of those 
views of human conduct. We all know well enough that the 
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Does History rest upon * Connection ?’ 15 


necessarian views have often in the world’s history been so in- 
consistently and tenaciously maintained, that men have gone to 
Hades or to Walhalla with remarkable equanimity. What we 
insist upon is, that the historical theorizer may either be a neces- 
sarian or a libertarian, so far as being either will affect the de- 
termination of the causes of actions that have already transpired. 

We cannot admire the wisdom of those who give forth physi- 
cal laws as the only real laws in the universe, and physical 
phenomena as the only real phenomena in the universe. Without 
waiting to hazard an attempted explanation of such erroneous 
ways of thinking—which, after all, might not be the right explana- 
tion—we would beg to say, that the advocates of these opinions 
are no doubt earnestly convinced of their truth. You would think, 
to read the violent magisterial admonition which Mr Goldwin 
Smith administers to unsuspecting and exclusive advocates of 
physical science, that they were little better than ‘returned con- 
victs. There is no use in the world in condemning wholesale 
the materialistic explanation of things, as if its defenders were 
not likely to be as devoted lovers of truth, after their fashion, as 
those who maintain the opposite view. These materialistic 
opinions we hold to be exceedingly erroneous, and contain only 
a very partial glimpse of the truth. But still, it is a real glimpse ; 
and as such let it be accepted. While Mr Goldwin Smith 
vociferously rejects their theory, he occupies this unfortunate 
position, that he places no other in the stead of that which he 
dethrones. Let him speak :— 

‘That the actions of men are, like the events of the physical world, 
governed by invariable law, and that, consequently, there is an 
exact science of man and history, is a theory of which, even in the 
attenuated form it is now beginning to assume, we have still to seek 
the proof. But a science of history is one thing; a philosophy of 
history is another. A science of history can rest on nothing short of 
causation ; a philosophy of history rests upon connection—such connec- 
tion as we know, and in every process and word of life assume, 
that there is between the action and its motive, between motives and 
circumstances, between the conduct of men and the effect produced 
upon their character, between historic antecedents and their results.’ 





The history of philosophy and the history of science have yet 
to indite this grand moral discovery of Mr Smith’s, that between 
an action and its motive there exists a ‘connection,’ but no cause. 
We have always been inclined to regard every thought and 
every thing, either as the result of an operating cause, or as the 
consequence of some preceding or succeeding reason. Cause 
and effect, reason and consequent,—the former presiding over 
physical, moral, and metaphysical philosophy, and the latter 
governing all the forms of logic,—we had been inclined to fancy 
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(in our ignorance, it seems), was the sum of human discovery 
regarding the phenomena of the world. Some years ago, we 
had the pleasure of perusing a history of Causation, by pro- 
bably the greatest philosopher who has appeared in these islands 
since Bacon; and, curious to say, he omitted altogether—as how 
could he notice a fact which did not then exist ?—in his eight 
forms of the various opinions to which the views of causation 
naturally reduced themselves, the view to which we have just 
drawn attention as the discovery of Mr Goldwin Smith. It will 
be comforting for men in general henceforward to understand 
that, if they break their health either by study or by excess, 
they are only responsible in an exceedingly trifling degree—to 
the extent that a certain ‘connection’ between themselves and 
their conduct can entail. If I am knocked down and robbed by 
a ruffian in the next lane, it will console the heart of that much- 
wronged individual to know, that the diabolical action of which 
he has been guilty has no cause at all—that there was only a 
certain ‘connection’ between the deed and the actor. Why 
haul up the thieves, the pickpockets, the burglars—the quarrel- 
some, the noisy, the drunk—the gamblers, the swindlers, the 
bankrupts, before the magistrate, if this foully-wronged genera- 
tion are only instruments in the hands of some Quixotic law of 
‘connection’? Why have criminal law? why have civil law? 
why have political law? why, in short, have moral law? We 
have often heard it debated, whether the real cause of an action 
lay with the motive or with the agent; we have never heard the 
theory broached, that moral causation is a myth. We have 
always understood that here lay the capital difficulty for the 
advocates of free wiil, in the inevitable necessity that there was 
always to posit a certain cause, not only of every act, but of 
every mode of mind. We were not aware until now that moral 
causation is a fiction, and that moral ‘connection’ is the real 
bond which ties my actions to my will. It will be all plain 
sailing henceforward with the moral philosophers; but their 
course will be to the bottom, not to a distant haven. As a con- 
crete physical example of this fanciful moral ‘ connection’ theory, 
take the popular joke of Tenterden steeple being the cause of 
the Goodwin Sands. The Sands and the steeple, it was alleged, 
both appeared during the same year, and thus a ‘connection’ 
existed between the steeple and the Sands, which the ancient 
worthy construed, in his way, into the one being the cause of 
the other. So far Bishop Latimer. But every story has two 
sides, and so has this one. It is alleged by T. Fuller, that the 
ancient individual who was publicly examined by the magistrate, 
gave the answer he did in a curt sort of way, quite common 
among country people not given too much to talking, inasmuch 
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as the Bishop had recently diverted the ancient monies payable 
by the inhabitants of Sandwich and its neighbourhood, as a tax 
for the embankment of the coast in those parts, to the erection 
of Tenterden church and steeple. This is said to have caused 
the inundation which ultimately led to the formation of the 
Goodwin Sands. The old man wished to express the real cause, 
and, instead of that, he only expressed an exceedingly vague 
‘connection’ between the two facts, which has proved a stand- 
ing joke ever since. And it will remain a standing joke too. 
Now, according to Mr Goldwin Smith, we are all such standing 
jokes as the celebrated Tenterden steeple story. There was 
only a slender ‘connection’ established between the steeple and 
the Goodwin Sands; and there is only such another connection 
existing between our actions and ourselves. But enough of this. 
Mr Goldwin Smith, we hope, feels by this time the utter un- 
tenableness of this phase of his new ‘philosophy of progress.’ 
We thought histories made men wise, according to Bacon. 

It should never be forgotten by men who wish to philosophize 
on history, that the great law which guides the inquiries of the 
moral philosopher, and of the historical theorizer too, is the 
identical law which regulates the researches of the advocates of 
physical science. The great difference between the two parties 
is not so much the diversity of their several modes of investiga- 
tion, as a difference in the entire polarity, so to speak, of the 
observers. Both the realms are subject alike to the laws of 
induction, and no scientific progress will be made in either 
tract without the employment of observation and experiment. 
Yet Mr Goldwin Smith nearly always forgets this. The wor- 
shipper of physical science looks owt, while the moral inquirer 
looks in. The one looks down mainly, and the other ‘et up 
and around him. ‘The one observes matter in its thousand and 
one curious and beautiful combinations, and in its thousand and 
one disagreeable and disgusting revelations; while the other 
ceaselessly watches the yet more curious and beautiful disclo- 
sures which humanity reveals, as well as the yet more grovelling 
and degrading forms of life which the weakness and worthless- 
ness of man invariably throw to the surface of his path. Yet we 
should not forget, as men in their heat are often tempted to 
forget, that both of those classes of phenomena, the physical and 
the moral alike, are presented for our inspection by the same 
Hand, as both of the classes of observers are fashioned by the 
same Hand; and it is more than possible that He sets a value on 
each of them, in some degree proportioned to the genius with 
which He endows men for their exploration. Physical science is, 
we believe, if not quite so elevated a sphere as moral science, 
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altogether as legitimate a one. The only mistake of a glaring 
kind its exclusive advocates have fallen into—and how many 
blunders have exclusive advocates of all kinds committed ?—is 
that very common one, from which none of us is free, of suppos- 
ing that the side of the mountain on which they labour, and 
which, by the nature of the case, they alone see, is the entire 
mountain, and that the wild honesty of an Achilles, the big 
generosity and fierce jealousy of a noble Moor, the Mephisto- 
phelean circumvention of a Faust, are but the poetical dreams 
of such crazy brains as Homer, as Shakspeare, as Goethe,— 
they have no foundation in truth and in fact. Their mountain, 
in short, is like a shield, and has but one side. 

The noise and clangour of the colossal hammerers as they swing 
their gigantic strokes, whose cling-clang resounds through the uni- 
verse, is apt to arouse Mr Goldwin Smith and other drowsy historic 
watchmen, who rub their eyes wrathfully, as drowsy slumberers 
will ; but the wise man, who is wide awake the while, and who 
sees and knows the possible limits of things, will receive with 
equaniminity, nay, with a certain joy, the news that Thor’s sons 
are at work, with rasp and hammer, with drill and rivet, seeking 
order in the apparently orderless universe. Ah! but cry fran- 
tically these slumbrous watchmen, Don’t you hear how the 
fiends are at work forging chains to bind the wills of men, and 
carry them captive, like Faust, to grace the triumph of Mephis- 
topheles! To all which, your sleepless individual quietly answers 
that there are workmen of finer mould and of more ethereal 
frames, who are plying their work as ceaselessly and as effectu- 
ally as these grimy blacksmiths, who are really bringing the 
world into a finer order than these swart giants have dreamt of, 
who are comforting the afflicted, who are rewarding the noble, 
who are encouraging the good, who are consolidating a reign of 
justice in the world more enduring than all the giants in Jotun- 
heim. But it is not every one that has the gift of seeing and 
hearing these noiseless workmen, whose work goes on as silently, 
steadily, and harmoniously as the fabled music of the spheres. 

It has been already hinted that the more difficult it is to pre- 
dict any fact in any province of knowledge, the more difficult 
it will be to science that province. As there is no foretelling 
with any approach to accuracy where the aérial currents will 
bear a shower, whether it is to lash the ‘ barren sea,’ or to pour 
out its treasures on some thirsty field, so there is no getting near 
scientific treatment in much that concerns the weather. So, 
we fear, it is also in much that goes to make up the sum of 
human life. Who will choose to predict the various sentences, 
spoken and unspoken, which pass through a man’s mind in the 
course of a single day? The thing is quite beyond human 
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power, not to speak of human science, which represents cer- 
tainly a material portion of that power, but far from the whole, 
or even the most vital portion of it. In truth, it is only the 
generalia of affairs that science can deal with; but it must draw 
its materials from a very wide range of observation and ex- 
periment. The sphere from which history draws its facts is 
coextensive with the field of revl knowledge itself; and there 
is no power in the world that can so guard these golden historical 
apples, that the heartless giants of science may not break in and 
reave them of all their fascination. There is no triple-mailed 
dragon to guard this garden of the Hesperides, which old 
Hesiod wisely placed afar beyond the ocean. Mr Goldwin 
Smith, we would fain think, might be persuaded to forego such 
a labour, particularly as we think no such labour exists. Let 
every one who chooses, be he historian or be he man of science, 
put in his sickle at whatever portion of the field of knowledge 
he chooses; only he must take care—for this is his own look-out 
—that yellow grain falls before his reaping-hook, and not mere 
weeds and simulacra. If any man of science is so foolhardy as 
to imagine he has got a fine new country, altogether unexplored, 
in this historical region, into which no vulgar scientific foot has 
ever entered, fenced in and guarded from the roaming beast of 
the desert, let him not holla till he is out of the wood. A wary 
man of science would think twice before planting his enginery 
in such a field. But your rash man,—what is it he won’t do? 
—he will down with his huge borers, and will force with his big 
machinery the earth’s centre out, ere he finds his rich coal seams 
in that district. 


‘ How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarféd bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugged and embraced by the strumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet wind!’ 
— Merch. of Venice, Act ii. Se. 6. 


Some cautious men of science, such as M. Quetelet, who are 
content to move forward in any field by the slow but sure loco- 
motives of observation and classification, have found a good deal 
of matter for scientific treatment in this precise historical sphere. 
‘Everything, says the Frenchman, ‘which pertains to the 
human species, considered as a whole, belongs to the order of 
physical facts. [He means, belongs to an order of facts re- 
sembling those of physical ones.] The greater the number of 
individuals, the more does the influence of the individual will 
disappear, leaving predominance to a series of general facts, 
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dependent on causes by which society exists and is preserved.” 
And this is but a splinter of the tremendous bands of adamant 
which the new science of Statistics is slowly throwing over 
society. Whether Mr Goldwin Smith will listen to it or not, it 
is just as true as that he occupies the chair of Modern History 
and Modern Languages at Oxford. Now, we question very 
much whether a disciple of this new science would require to 
renounce any convictions respecting the ultimate causation of 
human actions which he might entertain, as to whether they 
were free or fortuitous, or rigidly bound and necessitated as by 
fate. Ifhe be aman of sense, we should say, he would hail 
either one or the other of these supposed permanent states with 
an equal mind; for even on the assumption of his maintaining 
the ultimate freedom of the human will, unless he held at the 
same time the infinite multiplicity of the directions in which 
human actions were to go forth, and the infinite variety of the 
complexion which they would assume when they did go forth, he 
could never dream but that, sooner or later, the cunning of man 
would ultimately seize upon those actions, and compel them to 
yield more or less for the benefit of science. There are but 
seven primary colours in the rainbow, according to Newton; 
and the variety of combinations to which those colours are 
subject are by no means innumerable. So the actions of an 
individual man for a day, for a month, for a year, or for a life- 
time, if exactly chronicled, would no doubt appal by their 
extraordinary multiplicity ; and how much more the actions of 
all the men in the world, who have ever lived and moved in it! 
But still we must not be frightened by numbers, particularly 
as much fewer than the whole of the actions of humanity will 
suffice for the basis of a solid induction respecting human cha- 
racter. For a perfect induction, no doubt, we should require 
the whole of the facts before us; but since Bacon’s day, and 
indeed much earlier, man has been inclined to strike a shrewd 
average as quite sufficient for his purpose in life. Has not 
Shakspeare, in his marvellous way, not only exactly stated this 
fact respecting history, but actually employed the very phrase- 
ology of modern science to designate that which, in his day, 
must at least have looked like an exercise of the prophetic gift? 
Warwick says to the King, in Henry IV.— 

‘ There is a history in all men’s lives 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased ; 

The which observed, a man may PROPHESY, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 


' On the Theory of Probabilities as applied to the Moral and Political Sciences, 
by M. A. Quetelet ; translated from the French by O. G. Downes. London, 
1849. 
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As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 

And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time.’ 
—Henry IV., iii. 1. 


There is obviously a limit in this direction to the capacity of 
the human faculties, or at least to human observation, so imper- 
fectly conducted as it has hitherto been, if there is no pessible 
bounds to the potency of the organon of inquiry, or none to the 
possible phenomena which indefinite ages may unwind to its 
operation. We are not able yet to tell when we shall have an- 
other Shakspeare, or another Newton; but, as we are reminded 
by our statistical friends, ‘ the science of Statistics is still in its 
infancy. What may not the next million years accomplish! 
There is likewise a limit to the thoroughgoing scientific treat- 
ment of history, arising from the indefinite, the incalculable, the 
insuperable multiplicity of the objects from which a wide and 
solid scientific observation would require to be made respecting 
character. To do the thing thoroughly, we should require to have 
professional chroniclers in every city, town, village, parish, in 
the world; and, as so often happens, the history likely to be 
reared on the labours of those patient scribes would run a great 
risk of having a professional flavour about it, which we in these 
islands don’t relish at all. ‘Speaking generally,’ says M. Que- 
telet, ‘ statistics relate to the present, leaving the past to history, 
and the future to politics.’ But what would M. Quetelet think 
of a contemporary history, of one which narrates the events which 
transpired during ‘the memory of men still living?’ There is 
no doubt that, in this ingenious manner, the statisticians contrive 
to steer tolerably clear of history; but the device, though we 
believe it to have some foundation, is more ingenious than sound. 
If history be the genus, of which statistics and politics are the 
species, as M. Quetelet says somewhere else in his book, the ex- 
clusion of statistics from history is merely a logical exclusion, and 
has no foundation in reality. The scientific man, no doubt, if 
he were sufficiently ingenious and ingenuous, might avert in this 
way the point of the sarcasm aimed at him by the indignant his- 
torian, when he asks, ‘Can you men of science predict to me 
when the present civil war in America will end?’ but a candid 
man of science, and a candid historian too, would reply, that that 
has not been given to man to know. Ina dispute like the present, 
where so many rival interests are involved, the good, old, simple 
plan is clearly the best. The preferable way to meet the diffi- 
culty, if difficulty there be, is manfully to stand by what is true, 
and let who will take charge of the consequences. If science, as 
we verily believe, is not only destined to plant its enginery in the 
province which history calls peculiarly its own, but has already 
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actually begun its mining operations in this very field, with very 
fair results, then, in the name of that truth that we all profess to 
seek, let us give over our shameful bickering, and let the miners 
quietly proceed with their labours. We should not forget that 
supply and demand have their influence in this field as else- 
where ; and if, while mining industriously for gold, nothing but 
mere granite boulders and lumps of dirty earth always come up, 
human nature is not so far left to itself as steadily to continue 
the process. ‘ Raum fiir Alle, hat die Erde, 

History, unless we are very greatly mistaken, will hold its own 
against science for a good while to come; and Mr Goldwin 
Smith and the rest, who profess anxiety respecting the result, 
need give themselves no manner of alarm. If they will promise 
to write history as it has already been written by Lord Macaulay 
and by Mr Carlyle, they may rest assured that mankind will read 
their productions, and give them a niche in their Temple of Fame 
beside Herodotus, and Thucydides, and Tacitus. They will be- 
stow upon them that immortality which Barzouieh so much 
coveted,—the highest honour man can confer upon man. 

The alleged antagonism between the historical art and the 
more recondite processes of science is not likely to rest with 
these lectures on the Study of History, or with this article. The 
confounding of ‘science’ with ‘physical science,’ and especially 
with the ‘ positivism’ of Auguste Comte and his disciples, has 
done much to deepen the embroglio of the strife. For this con- 
fusion, there is not the very shadow of an apology. Geometry 
and logic are purer sciences than any that the materialistic philo- 
sopher knows of. Indeed, the most perfect specimens of sciences 
are always those whose material is simplest and most general ; 
for what can be simpler than pure space, or more abstract than 
pure thought? The question around which this discussion turns 
is much more likely to gain a solid solution in practical England 
than in dreamy Germany, or in rhetorical France. In Germany, 
the question was debated and solved, to the satisfaction at least 
of one man in it—Hegel—before many men that are now grow- 
ing grey were born. In France, again—that country which fol- 
lows so nimbly in the wake of her big Teutonic neighbour in 
nearly every question of weight—the problem has been long dis- 
cussed by the St Simonians, and more recently, and to abler 
purpose, by the Comteists. It is a good few years now since it 
was transplanted into England, chiefly by the labours of certain 
English Tissigies of Comte,—as far back at least as to include 
the time when Mr Goldwin Smith was a schoolboy. Though 
England has thus been tedious—as, indeed, she ever is in such 
matters—in giving her answer on this vexed question, which 
seems at present to be perplexing the heads of one or two of 
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her historical professors, we have little doubt but that she will 
ultimately give it the wisest consideration which it has yet re- 
ceived. As we think, and have tried to show, it is, or should 
be, an intensely practical question, removed to a great extent 
from the doubtful territory over which speculation rules with 
undivided sway. And if it be such a question, there is no nation 
in the world better qualified than the one in which we live to 
give a satisfactory solution to it. Meanwhile, Mr Goldwin Smith 
and the rest of us, who have any interest in this dispute, will 
require contentedly to wait till this explanation arrives; for no- 
thing that the Professor has put forth on the subject is calculated 
to do anything else than deepen the darkness, and add to the strife. 

We have now done with Mr Goldwin Smith on the Study of 
History. If our treatment has, on any occasion, seemed to tres- 
pass the bounds of fairness towards this writer, we regret it very 
much ; for, although the Professor himself is one of the rudest 
critics a man can have, yet we believe him to be uniformly actu- 
ated by the most generous motives towards his opponents. Some 
allowance should always be made for a person of warm tempera- 
ment, though his heat must frequently get him into trouble. 

We come now, in conclusion, to weigh his pretensions to be 
considered a philosopher, or a critic of philosophers. In a 
‘Postscript’ which he appended to one of his lectures on the 
Study of History, in the course of last year, he directly chal- 
lenged Mr Mansel, Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy in the same university, for having misrepre- 
sented the divine and human morality in his Bampton Lectures 
of 1858. Mr Mansel replies to the charge in a ‘ Letter’ of 
50 octavo pages, and Mr Goldwin Smith returns to the assault 
in a considerable volume of some 160 pages, entitled Rational 
Religion, and the Rationalistic Objections of the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1858, to which Mr Mansel duly rejoins in a ‘ Second 
Letter’ of 80 pages, published during the spring of the present 
year. Thus the matter rests at present, so far as the public are 
concerned. And what is the drift of this great Oxford dispute ? 
The main substance of the quarrel, so far as it has been made 
public, as of nearly every literary feud, turns mainly on a mis- 
understanding, as John Locke long ago observed, on the part of 
the combatants, of the meaning of each other’s words. Let Mr 
Smith speak :— 


‘The doctrine of Clarke as to the identity of human and divine 
justice, to which I have subscribed, and without which it seems to 
me that history and the whole moral world would be reduced to 
chaos, is controverted, in the supposed interest of revealed religion, 
by the learned and distinguished author of the Bampton Lectures 
for 1858, who (p. 206, 3d ed.) comes to the conclusion that “ human 
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morality, even in its highest elevation, is not identical with, nor 
adequate to measure, the absolute morality of God.” If this be so, 
I venture to submit, with Clarke, that the “ morality of God” is an 
utterly unmeaning phrase ; or that, if it means anything, it means the 
immorality of God: human morality and human immorality being the 
only two ideas which our mind can possibly form upon the subject, or 
which our language can possibly express.’—P. 1 of Rational Religion. 
To which Mr Mansel replies :— 


‘The entire sentence is as follows:—“'To human conception, it 
seems impossible that absolute morality should be manifested in the 
form of a law of obligation; for such a law implies relation and sub- — 
jection to the authority of a lawgiver. And, as all human morality 
is manifested in this form, the conclusion seems unavoidable, that 
human morality, even in its highest elevation, is not identical with, 
nor adequate to measure, the Absolute ‘ Morality of God.”” . . . 
The moral nature of man bears direct witness to the existence of a 
moral God; but it does so because it points to One who is above 
man; because it is manifested as an obligation emanating from a 
Lawgiver who has authority over us. If, therefore, the moral nature 
of man is ¢dentical with the moral nature of God, the latter, too, must 
imply the existence of a being superior to God, and having moral 
authority over Him. The absurdity, not to say blasphemy, of such 
a conclusion is sufficient to show that the correspondence between 
God’s nature and man’s, whatever it may be, does not amount to 
complete identity.’ 

Thus we see that Mr Smith maintains the identity of human 
and divine morality, while Mr Mansel as strongly affirms that 
they are not identical. ‘Identity’ and ‘non-identity’ are hard 
words to reconcile.’ 

It will be well to begin by trying to ascertain the mutual 
points of view of the two disputants. We shall attempt to do 
this with as little technicality as possible. Mr Mansel, in his 
Bampton Lectures, tried not only to transport himself safely 
into the domain of theology, but endeavoured besides to carry 
with him the great mass of his philosophy into this guarded re- 
gion. It seldom happens that a good philosopher makes a very 
successful theologian; and some of Mr Mansel’s friends would 
as soon he had remained in the Academian Grove rather than 
pushed his way adventurously into the Via Sacra. This we may 
safely maintain without going the length of Professor Hoffman 
of Helmstadt, who held that truth was twofold, philosophical and 
theological ; and that what was true in the one department, was 
false in the other! It is consolatory to know that this worthy 
flourished at a very early period at Helmstadt—in the 16th 
century it was. It is not our sphere to follow either Mr Mansel 
or Mr Smith into the theologic region, but the question can be 


1 Identity is defined by Cotgrave as ‘ the being almost the very same.’ 
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sufficiently ventilated on the outer wall of that sacred enclosure. 
Like the illustrious author, to whom Mr Mansel confesses himself 
so much indebted, his mode of looking at everything is almost 
exclusively scientific. The definite, the accurate, the exact in 
knowledge, is what he peculiarly loves; and he dislikes as pecu- 
liarly the vague, the incorrect, the illusory. Mr Goldwin Smith, 
on the other hand, who is obviously a man of much more pas- 
sion than Mr Mansel, and who has devoted much less time to 
the study of exact thought of any kind than the philosopher has 
done, comes forward brandishing his weapon with much force, 
but, as the experienced observe, with no ‘science. If he suc- 
ceeds in giving a thrust to his opponent, he may thank his 
strength, but not his skill. He looks at everything very much 
from a practical point of view, throwing the entire weight of his 
argument into the fervid, passionate form, which the undisci- 
plined usually adopt. Mr Mansel, who is armed cap-a-pied on all 
points of thought, of learning, of discipline, conducts himself with 
much more of the calm assurance of strength and of probable 
victory than his fiery opponent. To illustrate these positions. 
Mr Mansel, both from nature and from long experience and dis- 
cipline, instinctively looks at every question proposed to him in 
a scientific light. Even when he comes to view the various 
questions which the Bible proposes, he at once puts on his intel- 
lectual glasses which he has used so successfully in another field, 
and tries to survey this one by their aid. There can be no 
doubt in the world that, so far as it is possible to science any 
body of knowledge, Mr Mansel’s way of looking at things is 
altogether sound. Whether or not religion is a subject to be 
brought within the sphere of strict, logical reasoning,—whether 
or not there can be any ‘ Philosophy of Religion,’ properly so 
called, we are not at present called upon to pronounce. Mr 
Mansel plants himself right in the centre of his ‘consciousness,’ 
and endeavours to ascertain what this condition of all thinking 
implies. The first condition that he can discover, is the distinc- 
tion which it makes between one object and another, which im- 
plies in itself limitation. Its second distinction likewise implies 
limitation ; for it is that of the relation of the mind thinking, 
and the object which it thinks about. The essential finitude and 
relativity of the third condition is obvious ; for it is that of suc- 
cession and duration. And the obvious limitation of the fourth 
condition, that of Personality, needs no exemplification. Now all 
these essential conditions of consciousness he finds to be directly 
exclusive of the very idea of a Deity as Infinite and Absolute.’ 


1 Sir William Hamilton defines those terms as follows :—‘ Infinite is the un- 
conditional negation of limitation ; whereas Absolute is the unconditional affirma- 
tion of limitation.’ (See Discussions on Philosophy, pp. 13, 14.) 
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The first and the last conditions clearly exclude the notion of the 
Infinite, and the two middle conditions exclude the possibility 
of thinking of Deity as an absolute existence. It is to be ob- 
served that, inthe meanwhile, he is moving on strictly compre- 
hensible grounds. Now, let man try to overleap those barriers, 
which are thus shown to enclose him. He may make the at- 
tempt; many have done so. Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel, 
and their disciples, have tried it; and what have they left us? 
Only gigantic failures. Mr Mansel pronounces the attempt alto- 
gether illegitimate. And any one who will acquiesce in the above 
conditions, which he has assigned to consciousness, will be of the 
same opinion. He will hold that Theism, and Theism alone, can 
content man’s nature, because it springs from his own individual 
personality. Such are the limits of man’s thoughts; such are 
the bounds of human science. But what is to become of the 
whole supersensible world? Is man to be cut off from it, to dwell 
alone, hugging this darling science to his breast? We cannot 
form to ourselves definite notions, in the strict logical sense, of 
God, or of any of His attributes? Is there, therefore, to be 
henceforward no God? No one would deprecate more the 
blasphemy of such notions than Mr Mansel. He says, Where 
science stops, faith begins; where reason can no longer soar, 
belief carries man up to the Divinity. It is impossible, he re- 
minds us, by magnifying human morality to any extent, to make 
it account for and reconcile many phenomena occurring in the 
ordinary providence of the world. Hence man cannot reconcile 
‘the ways of God to men.’ He cannot account for the existence 
of physical suffering, the permission of moral evil, the adversity 
of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the 
guilty involving the misery of the innocent, the tardy appear- 
ance and partial distribution of moral and religious knowledge 
in the world. Religion, he says, affords the only explanation of 
these difficulties. Thus, we see, his method is purely speculative 

It is not a difficult thing to illustrate Mr Goldwin Smith’s 
point of view as rather a rhetorician than a logician ; and yet it 
is hard to do it fairly and satisfactorily. While Mr Mansel is 
eminently the man of thought, Mr Smith is eminently the man 
of feeling. Nothing shows this better than many of his replies. 
When he is pressed by his rigorous opponent for an exact answer 
to some apparently obvious question, Mr Smith, true to his cha- 
racter, instead of steadily looking at the question, gets into a big 
rage, and does precisely what he should not have done, begins 
talking about something which has little or no connection with 
the demand of his oppenent. Look what a puzzled air Mr Smith 
assumes, when Mr end presses him to say precisely what he 
means by human and divine morality being identical. But the 
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best specimen of his rhetorical treatment of grave scientific ques- 
tions, is seen in his answers to the alleged difficulties of his 
opponent, which we have just quoted. And lest we might not 
do him full justice by a condensation of his language, we shall 
let him speak for himself. At p. 56 of his Rational Religion, 
these words occur :— 


‘ As to physical pain, we can discover that it is a widely different 
thing from moral evil, and that, in fact, it is to a great extent pro- 
ductive of moral good. As to moral evil, we can discern, that if 
there were no obstacle for the soul to contend against, there could 
not be that moral excellence which is the result of effort, and which 
is the highest good conceivable by our minds. The adversity of the 
good, and the prosperity of the wicked, are difficulties of which the 
ordinary sense of man relieves itself, by assuming that God is, in an 
intelligible sense, just, and will redress hereafter all that is unjust 
here ; though, by proving metaphysically that God is not, in an in- 
telligible sense, just, we shall bring them back upon ourselves.’ 


And so on. 

Now, we can fancy Mr Mansel perusing this passage with 
considerable amusement. What he wanted very much, was a 
rational explanation of those difficulties which are here narrated ; 
and instead of that, he is here treated to certain moral consitlera- 
tions, which he could no doubt have very well supplied himself, 
if this was what he had been in search of. Mr Smith will par- 
don us, but this we take to be a fair specimen of his treatment 
of the entire question. His method is not speculative ; it is alto- 
gether practical. 

Let us see what ground we have gained. We have ascer- 
tained the starting-point of the two opponents: we have found 
out their several methods of inquiry. We have now to see 
what each says of the great question at issue, the identity or 
non-identity of the human and the divine morality. We assume 
that both would agree as to the identity of human morals. That 
is to say, that this, that, and the other man, had the same moral 
nature. And if we ask Mr Smith if he would assign to Deity 
precisely the same moral nature as he assigns to man, his answer 
is an unqualified negative. ‘The immeasurable and overwhelm- 
ing difference in degree which, we all feel, must exist between 
the divine attributes and human qualities, is his language on 
this point. And yet we see he designates the human and divine 
morality as identical. But we must recollect the flag under 
which he sails, and not expect quite a marvellous precision of 
language from him; for a vagueness of language belongs to his 
practical and passionate way of treating any subject. With Mr 
Mansel, on the other hand, it is entirely different. Whatever 
he says, that we may be assured he means, so far as words can 
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convey the intelligence of any man. Clearness, precision, exact- 
ness in his use of words, is one department of the function of the 
man of science; as definiteness, accuracy, vigour of thought, is 
the other department. What, then, does Mr Mansel mean, 
when he says, the human and the divine moralities are not iden- 
tical? Is it anything more than ‘ the immeasurable and over- 
whelming difference in degree’ of Mr Smith? or is it something 
much more recondite and abstruse than that? In his second 
Bampton Lecture (p. 39, 3d edition), he deprecates the proceed- 
ing of those who make ‘ the attributes of God differ from those 
of man in degree only, not in kind.’ Now there need be no ques- 
tion as to whether this is his precise meaning in dealing with the 
moral attributes of God. For, as we observed before, what he 
means he always contrives to say. And when he predicates a 
given quality of those attributes in general, we may make up 
our minds that he intends this assertion to hold for the whole of 
those attributes in particular. Mr Mansel maintains, then, that 
the divine morality differs from the human morality in kind ; 
that man can never be certain, apart from Scripture, in laying 
any case which has distressed him sore before the great Throne 
that he is coming before One who will sympathize with him as 
only a Father can. All that he can be sure of is, that perhaps 
this great Deity may listen to what he is to say, and perhaps 
not; for the natures of the two beings, the finite and the Infinite, 
are so entirely different in kind, that poor humanity never can 
tell the sort of offering to bring to Him. And nevertheless men, 
as St Paul reminds us, have ‘ the law written in their hearts.’ 
This is one way of looking at this ‘ difference in kind’ of Mr 
Mansel’s; but there is another way. Everybody knows how the 
sentences of the moral reason are affected by the natural judg- 
ment: how a father, for example, will very likely pronounce 
upon some piece of immorality which is brought before him in 
a very different way from his son, who is still a stripling : how 
the inferior magistrate is constantly apt to slide into error in his 
judgments of criminals, where the superior one will give very 
likely an entirely different sentence, with precisely the same facts 
before him. Indeed, so much does the intelligence and position 
of the individual judge affect his sentences, that on every occa- 
sion on which a judge is appointed, this circumstance is, or ought 
to be, taken seriously into account. Knowledge or ignorance of 
facts often alters totally the moral complexion of an act. Yet 
nobody would dream of ranking the moral natures of this father 
and son, of these superior and inferior magistrates, as anything 
like different in kind. This, we admit, is but an example on a 
small scale; but will the same argument not hold, though we 
carry it up indefinitely? Now, does Mr Mansel mean that 
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God’s moral judgments differ from man’s, in that He possessed 
infinite knowledge anterior to forming them? The possession 
of such knowledge, as we have seen, would materially alter or 
modify the moral sentences that were pronounced in the light of 
it. Or does he mean that these judgments differ from human 
ones, because His moral nature is different in its own essential 
character and complexion? We must let him speak for himself 
here. At p. 25 of his pamphlet he says :— 


‘Let us then suppose two men, both perplexed by the same diffi- 
culty in the declaration of Scripture concerning the ways of God. 
They read, for example, “ God sent His Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.” The first exclaims, “I cannot believe this: God’s 
justice must be identical with man’s justice ; and man’s justice re- 
quires that every one should suffer for his own sins, not that the in- 
nocent should suffer for the guilty.” The other says, “ I am not able 
to judge by this criterion: there may be facts of which I am igno- 
rant, which, if I knew them, might show the apparent injustice to 
be really just; or there may be other attributes of God, whose 
action I can but imperfectly understand, which, if I understood them 
better, might perhaps explain this apparent anomaly.”’ 


The latter individual he applauds as a pious man, whereas the 
former he sets down as impious. Now, it is manifest from this 
statement, that this ignorance of facts, or ignorance of other 
attributes of the Deity, makes up the sole difference between 
our moral judgments and His. What will now become of his 
scientific language regarding a difference in kind between the 
divine attributes and the human qualities? For the statement 
obviously finds no room in the above concrete example. But 
would not the actual state of the case warrant the use of such 
language? From a practical man yes, and from a scientific man 
no. Let us explain. Do not the infinite knowledge and infi- 
nite wisdom of Deity give Him such an advantage over man in 
pronouncing His moral judgments, that it would not be wrong 
to speak of man’s moral judgments in relation to His as quite 
different in kind? The two judgments, if examined apart, would 
be found to differ so widely, that all men would think themselves 
justified in saying that the difference was really more in hind 
than in degree. But the man of logic, of rigorous definition, 
would scout the idea of entertaining any notion on such pro- 
bable grounds as are here introduced by the practical man. 
Probability has no place in exact science, Mr Mansel would 
doubtless say. Unless a man can fully comprehend, legitimately 
conceive, what he is to deal with, it must be excluded from the 
sphere of exact science. The foundation-stone of his philosophy 
is, that the consciousness, and what it implies, is alone to be 
trusted ; nothing else is. Can man form a distinct conception, 
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say of divine justice, or of divine wisdom? Can he frame to 
himself a comprehensible notion of those attributes? These 
modes must be infinite in all their aspects, and inconceivably free 
from every kind of limitation. But at the first step in the process, 
man finds himself always breaking down; and he will continue 
to break down until the end of time, should he be so foolish as to 
persist in the experiment. For consciousness is conditioned on 
all sides, which is just saying that all its judgments are limited. 
But if it is impossible to form a conception of the divine mo- 
rality, how can any man declare what that mortality is? And if 
he i not know of what kind it is, how can he compare it, 
according to the rules which logicians know of, with the moral 
condition of man? Human morality he can form a conception 
of, because it lies entirely within his sphere ; but divine morality 
defies him to form any distinct notion of it, being manifestly 
beyond his sphere. How, then, is he to bring two notions 
together for comparison which do not exist? ‘The notion of 
human morality he has, but he has no notion of divine morality 
whatever. And if these two notions do not exist, how, in the 
world, is he to know that they disagree in kind? Indeed, as the 
man of science, he can only speak of the divine attributes as 
such and such negations, he can never bring them within the 
category of positive thoughts. In the language of logic, the 
morality of dod can only be spoken of by man, on this theory, 
as ‘a privative conception. Man is moral, and God is non- 
moral. 

Thus it seems that Mr Mansel has committed something like 
an error in his analysis, and that where we could least have 
expected to find any mistakes. He says the Deity differs from 
man in His morality in kind as well as in degeee; whereas, on 
his own showing, or at least on that of his philosophy, he can 
only speak of the Deity in relation to man in negatives. As 
soon as he condescends to employ a single positive term to de- 
signate that which he cannot comprehend, he is stripped at once 
of his cap of knowledge, of his shoes of swiftness, and of his in- 
visible cloak, which have erewhile rendered him more than mortal. 

It is abundantly manifest, we think, besides, that Mr Goldwin 
Smith’s interpretation of the word ‘identical’ is not particularly 
strict or scientific. This appears as much from his estimate of 
the divine and human morality, as differing in an ‘immeasur- 
able and overwhelming’ degree, as from Mr Mansel’s represen- 
tation, in the concrete example which has just been referred 
to, of the impossibility of reconciling the providence of God with 
man’s sense of justice on the assumption that the morality of the 
Creator and the morality of the creature were identical. Not 
only so, but when the words, ‘facts, of which I am ignorant, 
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escape Mr Mansel, in connection with this point under dispute, 
a flood of new light seems to dawn upon the mind of Mr G. 
Smith, or, as he phrases it himself, ‘the question is put upon an 
entirely new footing’ (p. 62, Rat. Relig.). ‘That it is necessary 
to know all the facts of a case,’ Mr Smith continues, ‘ before 
we can form a moral judgment on it, whether in matters human 
or divine, is a position which no one will venture to impugn.’ 
Thus it appears, if Mr Mansel had been so fortunate as to have 
introduced those words, ‘facts, of which I am ignorant, at the 
proper place in his Bampton Lectures, all this fervour on the as 
of his assailant, and all this interest on the part of his readers, 
might have been entirely spared. Mr Mansel, in his Second 
Letter to Professor Goldwin Smith, p. 19 (1862), has this im- 

ortant statement :—‘ Nor, on the other hand, can I see nothing 
but error in the assertion of the identity of God’s nature with 
man’s. I believe that that assertion would not have been made 
by the men who have made it, had it been a mere error, and not 
the exaggeration of a truth; and I believe that truth to be, that 
the manifestation of God to human beings must be made in a 
form adapted to human apprehension, and that spiritual things 
can only be apprehended by man in so far as they are analogous 
to the operations of the human spirit within himself’ We have 
convicted Mr G. Smith of using his words in an unwarranted 
manner, and pointed out specially his employment of the word 
‘identical’ as illustrative of this point. We have just found Mr 
Mansel guilty of what seems a misemployment of terms in his 
use of the word ‘kind,’ where nothing of the sort, according to 
his own express teaching, could by any possibility have been 
meant. Mr Smith, besides, accuses him of not being sufficiently 
explicit respecting the peculiar signification of his expression, 
the non-identity of the divine and human moralities, and declares 
that his explanation of those terms places the matter ‘upon an 
entirely new footing.” Thus it appears that while Mr Smith 
would say that the divine and human morality are ‘identical,’ he 
nevertheless means, by so terming it, that Deity and man regard 
moral actions in a moral way, although Deity, by His infinite 
knowledge, is placed on an ‘immeasurable’ vantage-ground, in 
giving His moral decisions, to what man is. Are we wrong in 
supposing that this would satisfy the severe scientific taste of 
Mr Mansel? or does he still insist on some negative and un- 
mentionable attribute, which serves Deity instead of what 
poor humanity in its ignorance calls a conscience? If we are 
not wrong, may not the opponents, then, come forward without 
farther ado, and shake hands on the matter, and express their 
sorrow for having consumed so much valuable time and labour 
on what turns out at last to be an exceedingly simple affair? 
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This, we believe, is what they ought to do, if they are wise 
men, as we have no doubt both of them are. The whole matter 
might readily, by a little friendly conversation, have origin- 
ally been arranged; and all this noise and ill temper about 
the ‘two moralities, and about ‘rational religion,’ have been 
quite effectually got over, and the public have been nothing the 
worse for it. There can be no doubt, as Mr Smith observes, that 
‘when a controversy about an important question has once 
arisen, it is best, in the interest of peace as well as of truth, 
that it should be brought to a definite result.’ There can be 
no question of it. But to all who read this remark, the ques- 
tion will naturally occur, Who raised the controversy? The 
disciple of the ‘Philosophy of Progress, we fear, cannot clear 
himself of it. 

Lest we have been too hasty in supposing Mr Mansel’s entire 
acquiescence, we have a remark or two to offer on the general 
subject of dispute. Mr Mansel may still insist on saying, that 
the morality of man and the morality of God are different in 
kind as well as in degree. We will not contradict him ; but we 
would ask him to consider the following reflections. He will 
pardon us if he has done so already. We wish at present to ap- 
peal to the common opinion of mankind on this question, and to 
the common opinion of philosophers. 

All men, in their ordinary judgments respecting such mat- 
ters, invariably assume that, if there be a Deity in the universe, 
He must think and feel in some kind of way not altogether 
different from men. Both in our rational reflections and in 
our moral cogitations respecting Deity, we constantly fall back 
on this essential assumption. This ‘ Nessus shirt,’ which will 
stick to us all, at least, until our funerals, is the insuperable 
ending of all ordinary opinion regarding Deity. 

But again, Does not all philosophic opinion run in the same 
direction? We hope we respect too much the value and im- 
portance of individual research, and of individual genius, not to 
attach too much weight to an opinion, merely because men of re- 
flection have always held it. There is a limit to reverence for 
historical authority, as there is a limit to philosophizing. This 
we admit. But still we must attach some importance to it, as 
Mr Mansel knows much better than we can tell him. Curious 
to say, he has a much greater reverence for the history of 
opinion than his fervid opponent, the advocate of historical 
progress, has. (See p. 24 of Rational Religion.) Mr Smith 
even goes so far as to accuse Mr Mansel of tendering rhetoric 
instead of philosophy to his readers. Think of Mr Goldwin 
Smith, one of the most rhetorical writers of the present day, say- 
ing so! But this by the way. 
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We may state, for the information of Mr Smith, a fact of 
which Mr Mansel is well enough aware, that the present dis- 
cussion is one which, in one form or another, has engaged the 
attention of writers of nearly every age. Ancient, medieval, 
and modern books are to be had on the subject, whether they 
may come Mr Goldwin Smith’s way at Oxford or not. And there 
are one or two books we could mention, both English and ccn- 
tinental, in which nearly the same doctrines published in the 
Bampton Lectures occur, only in another form, a considerable 
while previous to their appearance there. The discussion had 
engaged the attention of men a considerable while before it 
agitated the Episcopal Bench of England and Ireland. It took, 
no doubt, with these prelates the same shape that it has assumed 
in the recent Oxford controversy. This is the reason why Mr 
Mansel has provoked Mr Goldwin Smith so sore, by firing old 
arrows at him from behind the capacious proportions of certain 
deceased bishops, which had been spent a long while ago in the 
blood or on the armour of their opponents. We cannot help 
admiring the humour of this device ; although we think it would 
have been more respectful to Mr Goldwin Smith, as it would no 
doubt have gratified him much more, had his opponent come out 
into fair field and openly assailed him. The bishops of last century, 
as might naturally be supposed, laid more stress upon the moral 
aspect of this discussion, than upon the intellectual. For it 
forms quite as legitimate a sphere of speculation to inquire into 
the relation of the human reason and the divine, as to inquire 
into that of the divine and human moralities. The alleged differ- 
ence in kind between the human and divine mind has this 
weighty difficulty to get over, in the estimation of all philosophers, 
that the entire a posteriori evidence for the existence and attri- 
butes of Deity rests on the virtual assertion of their resemblance 
in kind. No doubt, Mr Mansel may say, that our knowledge of 
Deity rests on a much more secure foundation than this 

‘Great world’s altar-stairs, 

That slope through darkness up to God ;’ 
but very many persons may be of a different mind. Of course, 
we assume here that Kant’s ‘ antinomies’ broke the back, for 
ever, of every form of the & priori argument. While Mr Man- 
sel and others might obviously occupy a very secure and quite 
impregnable position, by saying that we have an intuitive know- 
ledge of the Seine existence, yet the world, he may rest assured, 
is not to give up so cheaply its Natural Theology, which has 
cost it so much toil and pains in the rearing. The position 
under review takes up Natural Theology by the root. It is 
curious how extremes meet; for this is a great subject with 
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the ‘ positivists, and they come to exactly the same conclusion. 
If the reason of man differs from the divine reason in kind, there 
is an end to all argument from ‘design ; because all such are 
founded on the express consideration of their close similarity. 
There is an end, likewise, to all arguments regarding the moral 
attributes of God ; for if man’s conscience differs so entirely from 
the divine conscience as to be spoken of as different in kind, we 
can never know anything, of ourselves, regarding the moral attri- 
butes of Deity. And if man cannot, in admiring the delicate 
adaptation of means to ends in a plant or in an animal, restrain 
his thoughts from taking their natural course, and leading him 
up to that most cunning Workman, who most wisely adjusts every 
end, and most intelligently shapes every means, it becomes a 
matter worthy of a grave man’s consideration, whether he is to 
respect this voice from the innermost heart of humanity, decla- 
ratory, in no unmistakeable tones, of the Hand who has fashioned 
us all, or whether he will persist in adhering to the scientific 
chains forged perchance by his own blind logic. We should re- 
collect, after all, that if this ‘design’ argument, as it is called, 
be a real argument, it springs up directly from the hearts of 
men whom God has made; while all philosophies are merely 
of human formation, and what is false in them will one day be 
swept away, with everything pertaining to earth. When both 
the & posteriori and the & priori argument for the existence of 
Deity are expunged, we should like to know how His existence 
is to be defended. ‘The intuitional theory is the only one left for 
us; but few men, we fear, will be satisfied with it. But it is 
exceedingly seldom that any error is found so extensively to 
affect humanity as this natural reflection, which, when elabo- 
rated, men call ‘ the argument from design,’ is notoriously known 
to do. Is not the assumed similarity of the human and the 
divine reason, of human morality and of divine morality, the load- 
star of all devout discovery both in science and in speculation ? 
In the remarks which we have been led to make on Mr Smith 
and Mr Mansel, — distinguished, each in his way, by very peculiar 
excellences,—we hope we have not trespassed the bounds of can- 
dour or of honest feeling in what we have been induced to 
write.—Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas. 
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Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Christianity. 


Art. II.—Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By WALTER 
Farquaar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vols. I. 
and II. Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Periods. Lon- 


don: Bentley. 1860-1862. 


In these goodly volumes Dr Hook has addressed himself to a 
task alike honourable to himself and the church to which he 
belongs, and which he values so highly. Hitherto we have had 
no continuous history of Christianity in England, save in the 
venerable pages of Jeremy Collier. In fact, it is only lately that 
it has been possible to deal in an accurate historical manner with 
the early period of this history. Access to the original authori- 
ties was extremely difficult—in some cases impracticable; and the 
student was left to grope unassisted amid dim, and frequently 
inconsistent legends. Now, however, the publication, = her 
Majesty’s command, of the ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica’ 
has placed within easy reach, as gratefully enumerated by Dr 
Hook, ‘ the writings of Gildas, Nennius, Bede, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Asser, Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Gaimar, and the Annales Cambriz.’ 
The publications under the sanction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and the combined labours of such Anglo-Saxon scholars as Mr 
Thorpe and Mr Kemble, have also contributed largely to aid the 
task of the Church historian of this early time. It is now pos- 
sible to trace the history of the Anglo-Saxon Church and insti- 
tutions with a clear and intelligent insight, such as was unattain- 
able by the laborious non-juring historian, even if his vision had 
been more open and candid than it naturally was. 

Of the two volumes before us, the first is devoted to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, beginning with St Augustine’s mission, and termi- 
nating with the Conquest. ‘The second comprises the Anglo- 
Norman period, from the Conquest to the close of the primacy 
of Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry III. Dr Hook 
has wisely not attempted to penetrate the darkness that con- 
tinues to overhang the ancient British Church, traditionally 
planted by one of the apostles, and distinguished beyond ques- 
tion from its Roman successor by greater simplicity both of 
government and worship. The subject is one that would well 
reward the application of some modern antiquarian of the cri- 
tical school; but it presents too many difficulties and uncer- 
tainties for the general historian. One point, however, is clear ; 
and Dr Hook has done well to set it forth, both for the sake 
of accuracy and of historical contrast. The primitive British 
Church was a branch of the great Celtic Church, which, planted 
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in the first ages in the south of Gaul, rapidly extended 
into Ireland, Wales, the Western Isles, and many parts of 
South Britain—the Church of Columba, and of Columbanus, 
the no less famous missionary to the Franks, with whom the 
former is sometimes confounded. ‘The few facts which are 
historical,’ says our author, ‘are satisfactory as to the learning, 
zeal, and piety of this Church, comprising the Irish or Scots (for 
the latter was the distinctive name of the inhabitants of Irel nd 
at this early period), the Caledonians, the Welsh, and the Bri- 
tish. The Celtic Church in Ireland was, indeed, so renowned 
for the excellence of its institutions, and the piety of its clergy 
and monks, that the island received the title of Insula Sanctorum, 
the Isle of Saints. The piety of the Irish monasteries was as a 
refreshing stream overflowing for the fertilization of all the 
surrounding country.’ 

The title of Dr Hook’s volumes suggests, it may be observed, 
something more limited than a history of the Church of England. 
He is careful, however, to vindicate the claim of his undertaking 
to be regarded as such a history. ‘The history of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury,’ he maintains, ‘must be in point of fact 
a history of the Church of England. The validity of this asser- 
tion is not impeached when it is alleged that it does not include 
the history of the northern province, and of each particular 
diocese. On that ground, it might be contended that Hume and 
Lingard, in writing their history of the Kings of England, are 
not historians of the British Empire, because a history of England 
does not include the history of Scotland or Ireland. In the 
history of the Primates of all England, the general history of the 
northern metropolitans is included. Any special notice of the 
Archbishops of York and of the suffragans of either province is 
seldom required ; and when required, will be found either in the 
notes or in the appendix.’ We do not mean to quarrel with this 
pretension, although we might question the force of the analogy 
which our Church historian suggests betwixt his own work and 
the histories of Hume and Lingard. The plan of both these his- 
tories is obviously of a more general and comprehensive character 
than that suggested by the title of the present volumes, or which 
they actually follow. The biographical element is professedly 
much more conspicuous in Dr Hook’s plan. The successive arch- 
bishops are not merely, like Hume’s Kings of England, ‘ central 
personages, around which cluster the varied appropriate events 
and principles of the age to which they belong; but their ‘ Lives’ 
designedly form our author’s subject. He is, therefore, not ex- 
actly in the same position for doing justice to the whole subject 
as either Hume or Lingard. We are far, however, from object- 
ing to his plan. The very prominence of the biographic and 
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personal element has its own advantages. It serves to concen- 
trate attention, and give life and character to the narrative. It 
preserves the interest, which would be apt to be broken down and 
dispersed amidst a multitude of details, and a less select arrange- 
ment. In these early volumes, at least, a sufficiently wide survey 
is presented of the general history of the Church of England from 
the standing ground of the life of each successive primate; and 
if it be more difficult to comprehend such a survey as Dr Hook’s 
work advances, the author will yet, we have no doubt, do what 
he can to embrace all the complexities of his subject. 

His special qualifications for the task of historian of the Church 
of England are considerable. To those who merely knew Dr 
Hook as a laborious parish minister and social philanthropist, or 
even as the author or editor of the ‘ Church Dictionary,’ we fancy 
that some of the characteristics of the present volumes must have 
been a surprise. If there is one more marked than another, it is 
the open-minded candour with which he deals with the events, 
institutions, and characters that pass under his review. His own 
opinions are never concealed; the ‘ principles,’ which give such an 
air of unreasoning and unhistorical dogmatism to many of the 
articles of the ‘Church Dictionary,’ may be even here and there 
apparent; but there is everywhere much more apparent in these 
pages the traces of a questioning, critical, and somewhat scep- 
tical mind. There is almost a judicial discrimination in weighing 
facts and estimating character. Neither sentimental nor eccle- 
siastical predilections seduce our author. Whatever may be 
thought of his judgments, they are clearly the result of his own 
investigation or his own reflection, and no halo of sanctity nor 
pretence of right deters him from looking everything straight in 
the face, and closely scrutinizing its lineaments. This rigorous 
spirit of inquest—keen, severe, occasionally hard, but, so far as 
we are able to see, perfectly impartial—pervades the volumes. Im- 
partiality, combined with an evident industry of research, and a 
clear, calm, and masterly power of stating a case and arranging 
a narrative, constitute the chief excellences of these volumes. 

In the higher qualities of either philosophical or artistic power 
they are wanting. With a mind sharp, clear, logical, and, above 
all, sensible, Dr Hook lacks the comprehension which vividly 
seizes and sets forth principles, or the imagination which ap- 
prehends and powerfully reproduces character. His narrative 
seldom rises above an ordinary level. His introductory chapters 
in both volumes are full of knowledge, and show how diligently 
and earnestly he has laboured at his subject, and how well 
le comprehends it from his own point of view; but they also, 
in the very attempts at generalization which they present, 
show strikingly the limits of his powers,—his inability to forget 
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the Present, and to realize in broad and powerful vision the course 
of the Past. Without some strength of historical imagination, 
it is impossible to do this; and while it is quite true, as he him- 
self hints, that the exercise of this imagination may sometimes 
verge upon romance rather than history, it is also true that it 
often sheds upon the latter a rich and gleaming light ; while the 
want of it may leave many facts, if not unexplored, yet unin- 
terpreted. They may be set forth in an orderly manner, but 
they fail to rise into a living image. And so it is with Dr 
Hook’s ‘ Lives.’ They are descriptive analyses, rather than life- 
like portraits. Actions are clearly recorded, and opinions are 
faithfully reported ; but the ‘ Lives’ are not presented. In many 
cases, we are aware, there were not materials for doing more than 
he has done; but in other cases the materials are abundant ; 
and, notwithstanding that he seems to speak rather contemptu- 
ously of this function of the historian, we must believe that if 
historical biography has any special function at all, it is to enable 
us to understand and appreciate, as far as we can, the great 
characters of former ages. 

Connected with this view of Dr Hook’s general qualifications 
as an historian, there is one point deserving special remark and 
condemnation : we mean his frequent allusions to recent and pre- 
sent events and controversies. ee of his critics, if we mistake 
not, pointed out how these allusions marred the historical charac- 
ter of the introductory chapter of his first volume ; but he has in- 
troduced them with scarcely less frequency in his second volume. 
It is unfair to the reader and unfair to the subject, that, in con- 
sidering the events and features of the Church History of England, 
we should be continually reminded that Dr Hook himself has been 
an active and keen observer of the history of his own times, 
and a zealous participator in many of its discussions. The dark 
persecutions of the early ages recal the ‘ same malignant pas- 
sion in modern controversialists, who dip their pens in gall, or 
sharpen the arrows of a poisoned tongue to wound another's 
feelings ;) the holydays of the Church suggest the ‘ Ten Hours 
Act; the schemes of Hildebrand, the idea of Mr Cobden—‘ one 
of the most consistent and philanthropic of our statesmen’—that 
war might be avoided, and order maintained, ‘ by the establish- 
ment of a universal referee” The Crusades open up the whole 
question of the Crimean War, and its consequences, in the excite- 
ment of the decaying spirit of chivalry, and the opening the 
fountain of benevolence in the rich, so that ‘ the once fashion- 
able word economy, a very good word in general, was buried in 
the grave of Joseph Hume!’ 

This course of allusion bespeaks the habit of mind of the pamph- 
leteer and practical shittintianegiet rather than of the historian. 
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It must be admitted to be beneath, not only the gravity—for this 
has long since departed,—but even the natural dignity, of the his- 
toric muse. It intrudes upon the associations of the time, with- 
out imparting liveliness to the narrative, or even pointing any 
moral of compensatory utility. It is a fault, therefore, which 
Dr Hook would do well to avoid in the remaining volumes of 
his work. 

As a whole, however, these two volumes are highly creditable 
to the author’s industry and mental accomplishments, while they 
supply, so far, what has been hitherto a desideratum, a readable, 
if not exactly popular, history of the Church of England. Every 
chapter presents evidence of accuracy and extent of research, and 
of painstaking earnestness to exhibit the truth. There are the 
marks of an acute, and vigorous, and comprehensive mind every- 
where ; and if the style be deficient in picturesqueness, subtlety, 
or glow, it is at the same time free from all affectation. Dr Hook 
does not seize the aspects of Christian history with the vivid ima- 
ginativeness of Dr Stanley, nor reproduce them with the same 
graphic and poetic touches ; nor does he display any of the width 
and grandeur of comprehension, philosophic richness of idea, or 
elaborate if somewhat rugged power of scenic description, which 
place Dr Milman in the highest rank of our Church historians ; 
but he has excellent qualities of his own, in which neither of his 
contemporaries can be said to rival him. He is pointed, accu- 
rate, and practical; never deficient in the requisite knowledge 
of his subject ; and shedding into every corner of it, if not the 
light of a highly imaginative or reflective mind, that dry light 
of common sense, which, though it may sometimes disenchant 
the past, renders it for the most part intelligible, and brings it 
near, in not unfamiliar guise, before the reader. 


Dr Hook’s first volume, we have said, opens with the mission 
of St Augustine. The history of this mission,—the character and 
plans of Gregory the Great, who conceived it, and of Augustine 
himself, and his companions, Laurentius, Mellitus, Justus, and 
Honorius, who carried it out,—are set before us in a very clear, 
honest, and interesting manner. Dr Hook’s practical sense and 
plain insight are nowhere more conspicuous than in his treat- 
ment of this great epoch in the Christian history of England; 
and the reader will find something to learn in his pages, and a 
fresh meaning shed here and there over the obscurities of the 
Italian mission, even after Dr Stanley’s interesting lecture in 
his * Historical Memorials of Canterbury,’ 

Both writers are freely inclined to credit the good old story of 
the three English youths, seen by Gregory exposed for sale in 
the slave-market at Rome. The fair complexion, light flaxen 
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was married to Bertha, a French princess and a Christian. On 
her marriage, it had been stipulated that she should enjoy the 
free exercise of her religion; and she had accordingly brought 
with her, as her chaplain, Liudhard, a French bishop. A small 
chapel outside of Canterbury, which had been used as a place of 
Christian worship by the Britons, had been assigned to her, and 
consecrated afresh by the name of St Martin. The fact of the 
Queen being a Christian, is no doubt the turning-point of the 
whole history. The mind of the King had been prepared, if not 
to welcome the strangers, yet to receive them courteously, and to 
listen with respect to what they had to say. He returned a 
message, that he would grant them an interview; and Augustine, 
if neither a very intrepid nor highly enlightened man, at least 
knew how to make the most of his opportunities. The King 
desired that the meeting should be in the open air; he had some 
suspicion of magical arts, and wished to see everything clearly 
with his own eyes, and form his own calm decision. He was a 
man of strong sense and sound judgment, as his words will im- 
mediately show. Augustine arranged his monks in procession, 
and placed himself at the head,—his tall and commanding figure 
conspicuous among the rest. He was ‘higher than any of his 
people, from his shoulders and upwards,’ There was carried be- 
fore him a silver cross, and a large picture of Christ, painted and 
gilded according to the fashion of the time; and as the mission- 
aries slowly advanced, they chanted, under the guidance of Hono- 
rius, Gregory’s own pupil, one of those deeply solemn litanies 
known to after ages as Gregorian, and which, heard for the first 
time by Barbarian ears, must have deeply impressed them. 

The King gave them a respectful welcome ; invited the mis- 
sionaries to be seated; while Augustine himself, under the 
shadow of the ancient oak which canopied the royal retinue, 
proclaimed by his interpreters ‘how the merciful Jesus, by His 
own passion, redeemed this guilty world, and opened to believing 
men an entrance into the kingdom of heaven.” The answer of 
the King was a very memorable one, and well deserves to be 
quoted for its rare sense. It almost merits the commendation of 
Dr Stanley, ‘that it contains the seeds of all that is excellent 
in the English character. ‘ Very fair,’ said he, ‘ are the words 
you have uttered, and the promises you make. But to us these 
things are new, and their full meaning I do not understand. I 
am not prepared to give my assent to them, and renounce the 
customs which I have so long observed with the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race. But you have come from far. You are strangers. 
And I clearly perceive that your sole wish and only object i is to 
communicate to us what you believe'to be good and true. You 
shall not be molested. You shall be hospitably entertained. 
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We will make provision for your maintenance. And we do not 
prohibit you from uniting to your society any persons whom 
you may persuade to embrace your faith.’ 

It was impossible that Augustine and his companions could 
have made a fairer beginning. They were allowed to settle 
peacefully ; the Queen’s Church of St Martin was assigned to 
them, where they might worship; and the King’s heart was 
already disposed towards them. In this time of trial they con- 
ducted themselves with consistent simplicity and right judg- 
ment. ‘They devoted themselves to the instruction of the people 
in the Gospel, and laboured affectionately and without ceasing 
to win them to Christ. Their labours were soon rewarded. 
On the 2d of June 597, Ethelbert openly declared himself a 
Christian, and was baptized. In this great crisis, however, his 
moderation and his sense did not forsake him. He caused it to 
be announced, that he did not intend to compel others to follow 
his example ; for he had learned, says Bede—a lesson which so 
many in later ages have found it so hard to learn—‘ that the 
service of Christ ought to be voluntary.’ 

The example of Ethelbert, whatever might be his toleration, 
could not fail to spread widely. Without the intervention of 
the miraculous agencies which, by the time of Bede, had become 
associated with the event, there was enough in the natural 
circumstances of the case to account for the rapid conversion of 
the people. The Witan assembled, and passed the laws, known 
as the Dooms of Ethelbert, which recognised Christianity and 
the establishment of the Church in the kingdom of Kent. 
Crowds flocked to be baptized. Gregory states, in a letter to 
the Patriarch Eulogius, that ten thousand were baptized in one 
day. Nothing, so far, could have been more successful than the 
mission ; and the heart of the gentle Gregory must have been 
moved when he heard of the accomplishment of his long- 
cherished purpose. The missionaries, with others who came 
from Rome to join them, were established within the walls of 
Canterbury. The King even gave up his palace to Augustine 
for a residence ; and on the adjacent ground the foundations of 
the first cathedral were laid. 

The Church not only prospered in Kent, but it spread into 
Essex. The King of Essex, who was Ethelbert’s nephew, 
sought the aid of the missionaries; and Mellitus and others 
were despatched to preach and organize the Church there. 
Mellitus was consecrated Bishop of London, and restored the 
Churches of St Paul’s and Westminster, which had been 
formerly consecrated by the Celtic bishops. Augustine himself 
became Archbishop, and received the pallium from his friend 
and master Gregory. 
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The difficulties of Augustine only began when he found him- 
self exalted to this high position; and the capacities not merely 
of a faithful and zealous preacher, but of an ecclesiastical super- 
intendent and politician, were demanded of him. His first per- 
plexity was a slight one. He was at a loss as to what liturgy 
he should use in the newly erected churches. There were, it is 
well known, four principal liturgies in the early Church,—the 
liturgy of St James, which was followed generally in the Eastern 
churches,—the liturgy of St Mark, which was followed in 
Egypt and Abyssinia,—the Roman, ‘claiming the authority of 
St Peter,—and the Gallican, derived probably, t through Irenzus, 
from E phesus and St John. In the small Church of St Martin, 
reserved to the Queen, the Gallican liturgy had been hitherto 
observed. Augustine—a genuine Roman—liked neither the 
Gallican liturgy nor the Gallican bishops, although he had been 
obliged to seek consecration at the hands of the Bishop of Arles, 
who alone amongst them remained in direct communion with 
Rome. At the same time he did not care to displease the 
Queen, by the summary substitution of the Roman instead of 
the Gallican liturgy. In his difficulty he consulted Gregory, 
who gave him, as he always did, sound and catholic advice, the 
spirit of which it would have been well for him to have followed, 
not only on this, but on subsequent occasions. He advised 
him, in arranging the service of the English Church, ‘ not to 
tie himself down to the Roman ritual, or to the Gallican, or to 
any other, but to select out of every church what is pious, reli- 
gious, and right, and so to form a new liturgy for the Church 
of England’—an English liturgy ; for, he added, in allusion to 
Augustine’s too narrow attachment to everything Italian, 
‘things are not to be valued on account of places, but places 
for the good things they contain,’ 

Augustine's chief difficulties and failure regarded his treat- 
ment of the surviving bishops of the British Church. It would 
have required not a little wisdom and gentleness, mingled with 
firmness, to harmonize the relations between the new Italian 
and the old Celtic ecclesiastical elements. Augustine mistook 
obstinacy for firmness, and an assertion of his personal supremacy 
verging on insolence for the appropriate dignity of his position. 
The results were what might have been expected. The British 
bishops assembled twice with him in conference. They seemed 
disposed, if not to surrender their peculiar customs,' yet to unite 
under his primacy, if he had only treated them with “considerate 
regard. But he insisted on the recognition of his primacy, 
while as yet the subject was only under ‘discussion. He refused 


1 The observation of Easter and the form of the tonsure were the two main 
usages of the Celtic Church, distinguishing it from the Italian, 
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to rise up to meet them when they appeared. They were justly 
indignant. They would concede nothing. They positively re- 
fused to receive him as their metropolitan. ‘ If, while they were 
equals,’ they said, ‘he would not treat them with respect, what 
were they to expect if they elected him their superior, and took 
the vow of canonical obedience ?’ 

Augustine, by his rudeness and arrogance, lost a great oppor- 
tunity, and balked the full hopes of his master, who had con- 
templated the conversion of all England, and the establishment 
of two metropolitans with four suffragans. His own primacy 
was not destined to extend beyond London and Rochester. His 
letters to Gregory, and the puerile questions to which he seeks 
answer, show the limits of his mind, and the weakness of his 
character. Yet withal there are few who have been permitted 
to do such a work as he did,—a work with which his name will 
stand immemorially associated. 

After Augustine’s death, the Italian mission passed through 
various vicissitudes, attaining a temporary success as far north 
as Northumbria; but ere long sinking into weakness, and almost 
verging on extinction. Laurentius, who had been one of Au- 
gustine’s companions from the beginning, succeeded to the see 
of Canterbury. He was a man of more conciliatory and gra- 
cious spirit than his friend, and he laboured faithfully to repair 
the errors which the former had committed in his intercourse 
with the Celtic bishops. But the opportunities of Augustine 
could not be recalled. His arrogance and indiscretion had left 
bitter traces. The Churches of Ireland and Gaul made com- 
mon cause with that of Britain, and deeply resented the insults 
to which its bishops had been subjected. To such an extent 
was this carried, that when Bishop Dagan arrived in the island 
from the Gallican Abbot Columbanus, he refused not only to 
hold church communion with the Italian missionaries, but even 
to accept of their hospitality, and to eat with them in private. 
Laurentius did what he could, issued a conciliatory pastoral let- 
ter, and refrained from all attempts to intrude the Roman ‘ cus- 
toms’ upon the reluctant Britons. He did not accomplish much 
himself, but he paved the way for future union. 

Difficulties of a more pressing kind speedily assailed him. 
The good and wise Ethelbert was gathered to his fathers; and 
his son and successor, Eadbald, for a time abjured the faith, and 
laid a persecuting hand upon the Church. A pious deception 
of the Archbishop, however, restored him to the faith; or, at any 
rate, the circumstance, as related by Bede, involves a deception, 
which may, perhaps, be only the invention of later credulity. 
The manner in which Dr Hook deals with this event may be 
cited as a specimen of his candour and plain-speaking sense, as 
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well as of his method of treating the miraculous element, so 
largely pervading the ecclesiastical authorities on which his 
‘Lives’ are based. Laurentius, according to Bede, was about 
to fly from his post, encompassed as it had become with dangers. 
Many of his associates had already departed. ‘ But on the night 
preceding his departure,’ Bede continues, ‘exhausted by weep- 
ing and praying, he threw himself upon his bed, which he had 
expressly desired to be strewed for him in the Church of St Peter 
and St Paul, and fell asleep. In the dead of the night the 
Prince of the Apostles appeared to him, and having scourged 
him much and long, demanded of lim with apostolical sternness 
what he meant by deserting the flock which he had himself com- 
mitted to his care, and to whom he meant to consign those sheep 
of Christ that he was leaving in the midst of wolves. “ Are 
you,” he said, “ forgetful of my example, who endured for the 
crown of Christ, bonds, stripes, imprisonment, tortures, yea death 
itself, even the death of the cross, from the hands of infidels, the 
enemies of Christ?” Animated by these stripes and wounds, as 
soon as it was morning, Laurentius repairs to the King, and, 
uncovering, reveals to him his lacerated body. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment, the King demanded who he was who dared 
thus to treat so greata man. When he was told that for his 
own soul’s sake the Bishop had suffered these things, and had 
been so severely chastised by the apostle of Christ, he was 
greatly terrified, and straightway anathematizing all idolatry, 
and renouncing his unholy marriage, he accepted the faith of 
Christ, he was baptized, and in all things from that time, by 
word and by deed, he laboured to promote the well-being of the 
Church.’ 

‘I treat this,’ continues Dr Hook, ‘as I treated Bede’s ac- 
count of Augustine’s miracle. Bede recorded very properly the 
tradition of the church of Canterbury as he received it, but 
many years had elapsed before what had been gaining strength 
by oral tradition was consigned to writing. As the statement 
here stands, it was no miracle, but simply an imposture and a 
lie. If Laurentius had intended to impose on the credulity of 
Eadbald, he would hardly have ordered his bed to be made in 
the church; he would have lacerated himself, or caused some 
monk to lacerate him in private. But nothing is more natural 
than that he should require the straw to be strewn in the church, 
and that there, near the grave of his friend, he should desire to 
pass the last sad night of his sojourn in England; nothing more 
likely than that, with a reproaching conscience, he should ima- 
gine himself to receive the castigation he deserved; and few 
things more probable than that, through the energy of his elo- 
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convert a king, whose own conscience was reproaching him for 
having violated the precepts and forsaken the example of an 
honoured father.’ 

Laurentius did not long survive the re-establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Kent. He had saved the mission from destruction, 
with or without a miracle, by his timely visit to the King; but 
it made no progress, neither under his own primacy nor that of 
his successor, Mellitus, who was advanced to be metropolitan 
after his death. Both their primacies only extended to twenty 
years. The incumbency of the fourth primate, Justus, although 
he was scarcely himself a more distinguished person, was des- 
tined to be more illustrious. Justus had accompanied Lauren- 
tius, when he returned from Rome in 601, to join the Canter- 
bury mission. He had been appointed to the see of Rochester, 
and during the temporary persecution by Eadbald he had dis- 
gracefully fled, along with Mellitus, to France. This did not, 
however, interfere with the advancement of both to the see of 
Canterbury. The necessities of the times did not leave much 
choice even for so high an office. 

The great event which marked the primacy of Justus was the 
extension of the Kentish mission to Northumbria. The course 
of the event is not very clear, although the agents stand out 
distinctly enough. Every one knows the story of Edwin of 
Deira,—how he was persecuted by his predecessor on the throne 
of Northumbria, and fled in his straits to the court of Redwald, 
King of the East Angles. Here he encountered Paulinus, one 
of the Italian missionaries, who had been invited to the court of 
East Anglia, although the King had turned from the faith into 
which he had been baptized to his old idolatry. Entreated to 
deliver up Edwin to the vengeance of his enemy. Redwald 
hesitated what to do; while Edwin, desiring shelter, but ready 
for flight, sat sad and solitary on a stone seat at the palace-gate. 
As he sat there, Paulinus found him out, and, professing to 
foretell the decision of the King, communicated to him the assur- 
ance of his safety. He ventured also to hint that an illustrious 
destiny awaited him, and took him bound that, should the pro- 
phecy prove true, he would then give heed to the prophet who 
had mysteriously comforted him. 

In due time Edwin regained his rights, and married Ethel- 
burga, the sister of Eadbald of Kent, in whose train Paulinus 
came to Northumbria as her chaplain. Seizing a favourable op- 
portunity, he reminded the King of his promise to the unknown 
prophet as he sat at the palace-gate of Redwald. Moved by the 
event, Edwin assembled his Witan, and the subject of the intro- 
duction of Christianity was fully discussed. Bede has preserved 
an account of the proceedings; and they are deeply interesting, 
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both in themselves and their results. The first speaker on the 
subject was Coifi, the chief priest of the Northumbrians. 
It is likely that he had been already tampered with by the 
missionaries; but he appears to have been a man of easy, 
worldly turn of mind, to whom the only use of religion was to 
secure worldly good. He had not found the old religion service- 
able in this way. ‘If the gods were good for anything, they 
would assist him, who had been most careful to serve them,’ he 
argued; ‘but he had not found much good from them in his 
own experience. If, therefore,’ he addressed the King, ‘ you find 
these new doctrines which are preached to us more efficacious, it 
only remains for us to receive them without delay.’ The speech 
of another of the ancient men of Northumbria is of a far nobler 
tone, and deserves to be quoted for its expressive significance. It 
seems to open a glimpse into the deeper thoughtfulness of those 
Saxon times, and to show what profound sadness there was felt 
to be in human life then, not less than in more reflective ages. 
‘The present life of man upon earth, O King,’ says this Saxon 
sage, ‘seems to me, in comparison of that time which is unknown 
to us, like to the swift flight of a sparrow through the room wherein 
you sit at supper in winter with your ealdermen and thanes,—a 
good fire having been lit in the midst, and the room made warm 
thereby, whilst storms of rain and snow rage abroad : the sparrow, 
I say, flying in at one door, and immediately out at another, whilst 
he is within, is safe from the wintry storm; but a short space of fair 
weather soon passed over, he immediately vanishes out of your 
sight into the dark winter again. So this life appears for a short 
space; but of what went before, or what is to follow, we are 
utterly ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine contains some- 
thing more certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed.’ 

This was the general tone of the assembly. All seemed moved 
by the spirit of change. None stood up earnestly for the old faith. 
On the motion of Coifi, Paulinus was introduced, and preached 
to them the Gospel: ‘ That they should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God, who made heaven and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein’ ‘The King declared himself a 
believer ; Coifi made himself conspicuous as an iconoclast of ido- 
latry ; and Christianity was declared to be the established religion 
in the north as in the south of Saxondom. 

The fabric thus hastily raised, however, was as hastily demo- 
lished. King Edwin was baptized at York on Easter-day 627; 
and before the close of the year 633, he had lost both his king- 
dom and his life at the fatal field of Hatfield Chase, not far from 
Doncaster. The pagan Penda hated the Christians and their 
God; and, by his ruthless cruelty, soon extirpated the infant 
Church of Northumbria. Paulinus, with that lack of devoted- 
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ness characteristic of all the Italian missionaries, fled into Kent 
with the widowed Queen and her children, and there was glad 
to hide his diminished greatness in the small see of Rochester. 

The conversion of the Northern Saxons was destined to come, 
not from the Roman mission, but from the despised Celtic 
Church. Everywhere in the west the Celtic missionaries, with 
Columba at their head, showed a persevering courage and high- 
hearted faith superior to the Italians. Extending themselves 
from Scotland, they colonized Lindisfarne, as they had done 
Iona, and gradually spread the truth once more throughout 
Northumbria. Aidan, a disciple of Columba, was the great 
apostle of this movement. As if to show his determination to 
have no connection with the Gregorian missionaries, he estab- 
lished his see at Lindisfarne, and not at York. 

It is very remarkable to what extent the stream of Christian 
evangelization spread into England from the north, rather than 
from the south,—from the holy islands of Iona and Lindisfarne, 
rather than from Rome or Canterbury,—by Celtic, rather than 
by Italian agency. Middle Anglia was converted by Celtic 
missionaries, and Lichfield established as the seat of a bishopric, 
without any reference to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Essex 
was regained to the Church, after the flight of Mellitus from 
London, by Finan, a disciple of Aidan. And even Sussex, so 
close to Kent, owed the Gospel to a north-countryman, Wilfrid, 
acting independently of the Canterbury mission, although espous- 
ing its side in the rivalry between the two churches. 

But notwithstanding the higher activity and zeal of the Celtic 
Church, there was an inevitable tendency in favour of the supre- 
macy of the Church at Canterbury. It grew stronger, in some 
respects, by virtue of the very weakness of its personal represen- 
tatives. So soon as they ceased to provoke opposition, the natural 
influence of Rome, which they represented, began to tell every- 
where throughout England. There was a general desire to look 
to Rome with respect; the assumption, upon which all its pre- 
tensions rested, that St Peter was the Prince of the Apostles, and 
that the Bishop of Rome was St Peter’s successor, was rapidly 
gaining ground even in the Celtic Church. When this was in 
any degree admitted, there remained little to fight for. It may 
be added, moreover, that the tendency to political centralization 
throughout England favoured the idea of Church unity. The 
appointment of a Saxon, Frithona—who assumed the Latin 
appellation of Deusdedit—to the see of Canterbury greatly has- 
tened the natural course of events. Deusdedit put himself into 
direct communication with the Celtic party, and laboured with 
such success in the work of conciliation, that he is found presid- 
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ing at the dedication of Saxulf’s monastery at Peterborough, 
surrounded by prelates and princes of all shades of opinion, and 
all looking with respect to his authority. 

This change advanced, it may be imagined, more slowly, and 
amidst more “difficulties, i in the north than in the south. So long 
as Aidan or Finan lived, it made no progress. They were stoutly 
resolved to maintain their peculiar customs and ritual, and to 
yield in nothing to the see of Canterbury. But when Colman 
succeeded to the see of Lindisfarne, the famous conference or 
synodat Whitby—then known bythe name of Streanesheale—was 
held, and the whole subject brought under discussion. Kemble 
calls the assembly a Wittenagemot. Wilkins, in his ‘ Con- 
cilia,’ regards it as an ecclesiastical synod. It probably united 
both characters. The King presided. Churchmen and nobles, 
and even ladies—Hilda, the celebrated Abbess of Hartlepool, and 
then of Whitby, is mentioned—were present. The question dis- 
cussed was, virtually, Iona or Rome. Colman defended the 
customs of the Celtic Church, as derived from St John es 
Evangelist. Wilfrid, a young Saxon—of whose activity ir 
spreading the Gospel in Sussex we have already heard, Fe 
had been educated in the Celtic Church, but had become a vio- 
lent partisan of everything Roman—conducted the debate on 
the opposite side. He was gifted with great powers of subtlety 
and eloquence, and speedily overwhelmed the good, but not very 
clever, Bishop by his arguments. Especially ‘that argument as 
to the priority of Peter : among the apostles—based on a misap- 
plication of the famous text, Thou. art Peter, ete.—made a 
strong impression. The King could not withstand its force, and 
inquired, ‘Is it true or not, Colman, that these words were 
spoken to Peter by our Lord? 2? Colman could not deny this. 
‘Then, said the King, ‘can you show any such power given to 
your Columba ?’ Colman was forced to confess he could not. 
‘Then, said the King, ‘I tell you plainly, I will not stand op- 
posed to the doorkeeper of the kingdom of heaven.’ The cause 
of Rome, as on many future occasions, triumphed by ungenerous 
misrepresentation and false logic. Colman retired from the 
contest, resigned his bishopric, and left the field in the possession 
of the partisans of the Roman Church. The see was transferred 
again to York, as in the days of Paulinus; and the country soon 
bec came united ecclesiastically, as well as politically. Neander 
mourns over this issue of the Whitby conference. ‘Had the 
Scottish tendency prevailed, he thinks, ‘ England would have 
obtained a more free Church constitution.’ But this is doubtful. 
Kome was destined, sooner or later, to prevail. The Celtic 
Church, with all its excellences, sank ere long into inactivity and 
ignorance, and was supplanted, centuries after, even in its primi- 
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tive seats, by the more aggressive and less pure form of Roman 
Christianity. 

We have dwelt thus long on the establishment of Christianity 
in England in connection with the Canterbury mission. The 
story has many elements of interest ; and, as we have said already, 
we do not know that it has ever been told before by such critical 
discrimination, and plain, forcible power of narrative, as by Dr 
Hook. There is no part of his two volumes more interesting. 
We must now hurry, however, over the remainder of his first 
volume. 

The annals of the Anglo-Saxon Church present, subsequently 
to the conference at Whitby, three important stages of develop- 
ment, respectively signalized by the names of Theodorus (668), 
Alfred (877), and Dunstan (959). 

It was particularly fortunate for the Church of England, that 
as soon as it presented the appearance of consolidating into a 
single system, it should have secured the service of so dis- 
tinguished a metropolitan as Theodorus of Tarsus, a man not 
only of great scholarship, but of high administrative ability, and 
clear appreciation of the wants of his time. He had been edu- 
cated in the subtleties of the Antiochian theology, and had pre- 
served his orthodoxy amidst all the heats of the Monothelite con- 
troversy. At the instigation of the Roman Bishop Vitalian, to 
whom the appointment had been committed, he accepted the see 
of Canterbury, with no wish but to do his duty as he best could ; 
and to his mingled zeal, wisdom, and prudence the Church of 
England owes not only its parochial organization, but the com- 
mencement of that higher education, which Alfred, and afterwards 
William of Wykeham and King Henry VL., established on such 
broad and lasting foundations. Hitherto there had been nothing 
of the character of parishes. The clergy lived in the monasteries 
established at Canterbury, Lindisfarne, and elsewhere ; and from 
thence went forth to preach the Gospel to the towns in the plain, 
or the villages among the mountains. ‘They would be absent for 
weeks on these missionary errands, and frequently be exposed to 
great perils by land and water. It was the hardihood and de- 
votedness of the Celtic missionaries in these excursions that gave 
them such great success, and contributed to the spread of the 
Gospel in various quarters where the Italians could find little 
or no footing. But the same qualities were by no means so ser- 
viceable in guiding and ordering the Church where it had already 
been established. The political ability and the more cosmopolitan 
learning of the Italian, or as, in the case of Theodorus, of the 
Greek Christians, were the accomplishments most needed for this 
purpose. And the Anglo-Saxon Church had now reached this 
point in its career. 
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So soon, accordingly, as Theodorus was settled in his see, he 
resolved to make a tour of inspection throughout England, and 
reduce its diverse dioceses to such order and unity as he could. 
This he did with great judgment upon the whole. In the course 
of his visitation, he found, besides those in the monasteries, many 
clergy established as private chaplains with the great thanes. 
His discerning eye at once detected here the rudiments of the 
parochial system, with which he had been familiar in the Greek 
Church. ‘He persuaded the thanes and landed proprietors 
to assign to their chaplains an independent position, and by 
placing a church in the centre of their estates, to secure a 
constant intercourse between the minister of the Gospel, the in- 
mates of the castle, and the serfs. The endowment consisted 
probably of grants of land, or fixed charges upon persons and 
property ; but of tithes no mention is made in Bede.’ He more- 
over encouraged the formation of parishes, ‘by adopting the 
principle laid down by the Emperor Justinian in the laws which 
he published in 541 and 543; according to which, the right of 
patronage was conceded to the founders of churches and their 
heirs, provided that the church had a specific income for the 
maintenance of the minister.’ 

In addition to this great work, Theodorus, as we have said, laid 
the foundation of English scholarship. He converted St Augus- 
tine’s monastery at Canterbury into a school of learning ; and in 
Hadrian, a learned African who had accompanied him to Eng- 
land, he found an active coadjutor. Hadrian is described by 
William of Malmesbury as a ‘fountain of letters and a river of 
arts. Under the influence of these great men, ‘all the larger 
and better monasteries were converted into schools of learning, 
in which the laity as well as the clergy imbibed a respect for 
literature, and in many cases a love for it. Even the monasteries 
belonging to the fair sex were converted into seminaries of learn- 
ing; and the Abbess Hildelidis and her nuns were, in the next 
generation, able to understand the Graecisms of Aldhelm, in his 
Latin treatise, “De laudibus Virginitatis,’ written for their 
special edification. In the time of Bede, as the historian himself 
informs us, there were scholars of Theodorus and Hadrian who 
were as well versed in the Greek and Latin languages as in their 
own ; and when literature was almost extinguished in France, 
Alcuin could boast of the learned men and the noble libraries 
of England.’ 

It was one of the chief merits of Alfred’s reign, that he not 
merely carried forward the work of education which Theodorus 
had begun, but that he gave it a new and independent impulse. 
Theodorus converted the monasteries into schools ; Alfred estab- 
lished schools independently of the monasteries—laid the founda- 
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tion, in fact, of what has proved so great a benefit to England, 
its public school system. In other respects, Alfred deserves a 
special niche in the history of the English Church. He im- 
proved and re-arranged the ecclesiastical laws, and re-opened 
the communication between the Anglo-Saxon and the Eastern 
Churches, even with the churches in India. What Jed him to 
take the latter step is unknown ; but Dr Hook says, ‘ It is inte- 
resting to be able to trace back the first intercourse between 
England and Hindostan to the vear 883, and to know that it 
consisted in an interchange of Christian feeling. In the same 
spirit, an interchange of kind offices and of Christian feeling took 
place between the King of England and the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem.’ 

The ecclesiastical changes associated with the name of Dunstan 
are by no means of so salutary character as those that have been 
now mentioned. Dunstan stands about a century later than 
Alfred ; and the spirit of ecclesiasticism which was destined to 
culminate, in the two following centuries, in Gregory VII. and 
Innocent III., had already begun to work powerfully in the 
Church. Of its broader political developments we shall imme- 
diately hear more, in connection with Anselm and Thomas a 
Becket. These had scarcely as yet shown themselves so far west 
as England ; but the spirit of ecclesiastical pride which tended 
to raise the clergy into a separate caste, and isolate them, as a 
distinct governing influence, from the social life around them, 
had already strongly set in. Hitherto, while there had been 
numerous monasteries in England, there had been no regular mo- 
nastic systems. Each monastery had its own rules and regulations. 
‘The living in community was not yet practised in England, and 
no one yielded, or pretended to yield, his own will to the will of a 
superior’—so says Dunstan’s biographer. In not a few of the 
monasteries, the monks were even married. The parochial clerg: 
married as they pleased. Not only in England, but over a great 
part of the Continent, many of them, probably most of them, 
were married men. But the growing spirit of ecclesiasticism had 
begun to frown upon this state of things. A married priest, it 
was already apparent, could never attain to the same position and 
authority as one who denied himself the privilege of matrimony 
for the sake of the Church. The tide had strongly begun in 
favour of the celibacy of the clergy, as of the virginity of maidens 
who consecrated themselves to religious service. The latter— 
and indeed the former feeling also—had long prevailed in the 
East, and the same spirit was now overspreading the West. 

Dunstan appears before us as the significant representative of 
this spirit. ‘Trained in the already famed monastery of Glaston- 
bury, lying 
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‘ Deep-meadowed, happy, fair, with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea,’ 
—a lovely, saintly place,—he discovered a singularly versatile 
and commanding genius. Injuring his health by his devoted ap- 
plication to his studies, he repaired for a while to the court of 
Athelstane ; and there became a great favourite with the royal 
ladies, who were wont to consult his taste regarding the elaborate 
embroideries, in the execution of which they spent their time. He 
had great artistic skill, not only in such things, but in music, 
as the well-known story of the Eolian harp, by whose pathetic 
sound he inspired the ladies with terror, serves to prove. 
Southey supposes that, among his other gifts, we are to include 
ventriloquism. Certain it is that his remarkable endowments were 
sufficient to fill the court with alarm, and,—accused of witch- 
craft,—he had to fly from it to save his life. After doing so, he 
was plunged into the deepest dejection ; for among the ladies there 
had been one who had engaged his affections, and whose loss 
he passionately deplored. Hastening to Winchester, over which 
see his kinsman Elphege presided, he gave himself up to mel- 
ancholy reflections ; but gradually he was roused by the entreaties 
and exhortations of Elphege. The latter, already a strong par- 
tisan of the ecclesiastical movement against marriage, discovered 
Dunstan’s great powers, and determined to enlist him in the same 
movement. After many arguments, Dunstan yielded, over- 
powered, if not by the logic of his friend, by the strong current 
of the times. His ambition was awakened, and he saw that of all 
the paths to power, that of an ecclesiastic was the only one open 
to him. He embraced the cause, when once his will was subdued 
to it, with all the energy of his impulsive nature. Assailed by 
the most frightful suggestions of the evil One, who was wont to 
assume a human face and look in at the window of his cell, 
disturbing him with impure and wanton conversation, he fasted 
till he had well-nigh lost all sensation. He wearied himself by 
labouring at the forge, and in every way sought to kill his animal 
nature. 

The character developed by such a training as this, is well 
known in ecclesiastical history. Dunstan became a_ bigot 
against marriage—a fanatic in favour of the establishment of the 
Benedictine rule in all the monasteries. Appointed to the head 
of Glastonbury, he expelled the old monks and the married clergy, 
from whom he had received the first rudiments of his learning, 
and set up the rigid discipline of Monte Cassino. We cannot 
trace his career, or enumerate the varied political movements 
in which he was engaged. During forty years, and amidst many 
changes—some of which drove him into temporary exile—he was 
the most powerful man in the kingdom. Under the reign of Edgar 
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the Pacific, who was a mere creature in his hands, he exercised 
the government with the utmost vigour and effect. 


‘Northumbria was divided into earldoms instead of kingdoms; the 
Danes were either subdued or conciliated; the sovereignty of the 
Anglo-Saxon king over the Scots was established; the navy was 
placed in such a state of efficiency, that no enemy ventured to attack 
the coast; English pirates, who had infested our ports, were re- 
strained and punished; while at home trade was encouraged, family 
feuds were suppressed, and men were compelled, instead of taking 
the law into their own hands, to submit the decision of their quarrels 
to the magistrate. Regular circuits were established for the admini- 
stration of justice, forming a court of appeal from the inferior judges. 
Steps were taken to annihilate the wolves which still infested the 
country. Even to trivial matters could the mind of Dunstan descend : 
finding that quarrels arose very frequently in taverns, from disputes 
among the topers as to their share of liquor respectively, when they 
drank out of the same cup, he advised Edgar to order gold or silver 
pegs to be fastened on the pots, that, whilst every man knew his just 
measure, shame should compel each to confine himself to his proper 
share.’! 

The remaining history of the Anglo-Saxon Church, as of 
Anglo-Saxon England, is a somewhat troubled one. “After 
Dunstan’s death, his vigorous hand in the administration of the 
country was sorely missed. Siric, his successor, within a few 
years counselled peace with the Danes, even at the cost of bribing 
them. The result of this fatal policy was but too certain. They 
gradually established themselves in the possession of the sovereign 
authority, and, by the disorganization which followed their inva- 
sion, prepared the way for the great Norman revolution which 
followed in the next century. Several of the archbishops in the 
interval were men of some note, particularly Elfric, the supposed 
author of the Anglo-Saxon Homilies, and Stigand, during 
whose primacy the invasion of William the Conqueror took 
place. None of them, however, invite us to dwell upon their 
history. The three great prelates who illustrate the early history 
of Norman England, and whose lives oceupy the main part of 
Dr Hook’s second volume, claim some attention from us. 


In an introductory chapter to his second volume, Dr Hook 
has explained the chief characteristics of the Second, or ¢ Anglo- 
Norman,’ Period in the history of the Church of England. The 
whole period was one of struggle for power. Popes and emperors, 
kings, and bishops, and barons, alike strove for the mastery. 
The ecclesiastical principle reached its fullest development, and 
attained to its most astonishing results, within this period. The 


* Hence, says our historian, ‘the expression still in vogue, of being a peg too 
ow.’ 
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feudal principle was equally rampant ; and in England especially, 
the tyrannic strength of feudalism broke out into the wildest 


excesses. ‘The feudal lord exercised, within the boundaries of 


his estate, almost all the rights of sovereignty. Although legal 
forms were not entirely set aside, yet, practically, his will was the 
only law to himself, his word the only law to which his retainers 
gave heed. If by anarchy we mean the triumph of might over 
right, the country, and Europe generally, were now on the verge 
of the worst kind of tt lawlessness of armed men 
living among a people unable to obtain weapons for their defence. 
The eleven hundred castles which are said to have existed in the 
time of Stephen, were, in fact, little less than eleven hundred 
different states.’ In the midst of all this civil contention, the 
power of the Church, although frequently unjust both in its 

rinciple and application, was yet, practically, a power for good, 
eau a power which recognised and professed to be guided 
by moral considerations. It was exercised generally in the 
interests of the people. ‘Priests and bishops were foremost 
among the demagogues of the day; and in the contention be- 
tween the primates and kings of England, the people invariably 
took the side of the Church. Every Church movement was a 
popular movement.’ 

For the same reason, the monastic institutions must be re- 
garded as great blessings during this period. Save for them, it 
scarcely seems, as Dr Hook says, that Christianity could have 
survived. The monasteries stood forth in contrast to the feudal 


castle, as the asylum of moral rights, and the representative of 


the peaceful virtues. In direct opposition to the mere assertion 
of might as the ground of human rights, the Church proclaimed— 
if not always consistently—the brotherhood of all Christians. In 
the language of Elfric’s Homilies, to which we have already 
referred, and which may be taken to represent Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity, just as the language of the later Homilies represents 
the sentiments of the early Reformers,—‘ Christian men are 
brothers, whether high or low, noble or ignoble, lord or slave. 
The wealthy is not better on that account than the needy. The 
slave might as boldly call God his Father as the king. We are 
all alike before God, unless any one excels another in good 
works.’ The civilising influence of such ideas as these, however 
imperfectly realized, could not fail to be immense, amidst the 
violent confusion and anarchy of the time; and when to the 
influences thus exercised by the monasteries we add all the valu- 
able services they have rendered to knowledge, as the only 
depositories of literature during these ‘dark ages,’ we must ac- 
knowledge how widely beneficial they then were, whatever may 
have been the character of their later corruptions. 
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The Crusades Chivalry, with all its graceful and frequently 
irrational accompaniments,—the growth of the great European 
universities, Bologna, Paris, Oxford,—but, above all, the Papacy, 
at length matured into its highest form of aggressive activity— 
mark the remaining influences which were most powerful during 
this period. In the lives of Anselm and Thomas 4 Becket we 
shall come across the last of these influences, as the one potently 
disturbing element of English history. The great idea of a spi- 
ritual aristocracy, of which Rome was to be the centre, became 
the dominating idea not only of Hildebrand, but of minds far 
less ably fitted than his was to grasp and wield it with effect. 
And, more than anything else, this idea may be said to meet us 
throughout this period of Church history, and of English Church 
history in particular. In the English Church it is more con- 
spicuous and disturbing, for the simple reason, that, on the one 
hand, it found here such powerful defenders, and, on the other 
hand, encountered such a vigorous opposition. One has only to 
advert to such names as Anselm and Thomas 4 Becket to be 
reminded of this. 

The first of the great Norman prelates, however, was a man 
of very different spirit from either of these. Not without a cer- 
tain bigotry of his own, and a violent obstinacy and narrow- 
iindedness, which detracts greatly from his reputation as a theo- 
logian, in the matter of Berengarius, Lancfranc was yet emi- 
nently wise and sound-hearted as a churchman. He knew when 
to defer to the Pope, and when to preserve his own rights and 
privileges, and those of his sovereign, with equal courtesy and 
firmness. He was, in truth, more of the politician than of the 
theologian ; and, churchman as he was to the core, he was in all 
his sympathies and interests an English churchman, and not, as 
we would now say, an Ultramontane. 

He was born at Pavia, in Lombardy, in 1005, of high, if not 
of noble rank ; and was educated as a Jawyer. It seems difficult 
to account, as Dr Hook says, for his transmigration from the 
‘sunny banks of the Ticino’ to the less genial climate of Nor- 
mandy; but the disturbed condition of his native province, and 
the reputation of William of Normandy as a patron of letters, 
may serve to explain his resort to the latter country, where, in 
1039, he established a school at Avranches, which soon became 
famous, and attracted crowds of scholars. His learning and elo- 
quence carried abroad his name far and wide. ‘ Athens itself, 
says the admiring Ordericus Vitalis, ‘in its most flourishing 
condition, would have honoured Lanefrane in every branch of 
eloquence and discipline.’ The clergy of Normandy were among 
his applauding hearers, and his relations to the Church appear 
to have been cordial and happy. But Lancfranc had not yet 
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himself awakened to a true sense of his spiritual interests. Sud- 
denly he was aroused to seek for his soul’s salvation. ‘ Like 
another Plato, says the same admirer, ‘ he learned to philoso- 
phize in exile. The love of the light eternal flashed into his 
mind, and the love of true wisdom enlightened his soul. Deter- 
mined to seek refuge in one of the strictest monastic seclusions 
he could find, he fled in search of a lonely convent in the Forest of 
Ouche, where he was met and pillaged by robbers, and left, bound 
naked to a tree. Discovered in this piteous predicament, he was 
guided to the monastery of Bec, as unpretending and secluded a 
spot as he could desire. The Abbot of this monastery was Herluin, 
a noble by birth; in feast and on battlefield he had been among 
the first and most popular, until, conscience-stricken by the gross 
immoralities that surrounded him, he had sought a refuge from 
the pollutions of the world. He could find no monastery simple 
and austere enough for his purpose: so he built a few huts in a 
sequestered corner of his own estate, and constituted himself the 
abbot of the rude establishment. He was himself but a rude man, 
unable even to read, but simple-hearted and devout to enthu- 
siasm. When Lancfrane met him, he was ‘in worn and tat- 
tered garments, with uncombed hair, and an uncut beard.’ ‘ God 
save you!’ said Lancfrane. ‘ God bless you!’ replied the Abbot, 
who had recognised the Italian pronunciation of the stranger ; 
and added, ‘ You are a Lombard.” ‘Iam.’ ‘What do you want ?’ 
‘To be a monk. The Abbot paused from his toil—he was busy 
making with his own hand what was to be the public oven or 
bakehouse of the convent—and invited brother Roger, who could 
read, to show the stranger the book of rules. They were few, but 
austere. Lancfranc read them and vowed to keep them. ‘ The 
Abbot consented to receive him as a brother; and instantly the 
proud scholar was prostrate at the feet of the illiterate recluse’ 

The relation which thus sprung up between Herluin and 
Lancfranc is a touching one. The simple-hearted Abbot soon 
came to admire the great scholar, and Lancfrane in his turn 
learned to love and prize the devout scriptural enthusiasm of the 
Abbot. As he heard him pour forth the treasures of scriptural 
knowledge that he had acquired by memory, and quote the pas- 
sages most fitted to warn and then console the sinner’s heart, he 
was astonished and affected beyond measure, and was more than 
once heard to exclaim, ‘ Spiritus ubi vult, spirat.’ 

The hiding-place of the famous magister of Avranches could 
not, of course, be long concealed, and ere long Bec became a re- 
sort for numerous scholars. The simple and rude monastery 
had to be enlarged; Lancfranc became its prior; and his fame, 
no longer merely as a scholar, but as a religious recluse, went 
abroad. It reached the ears of William Duke of Normandy, 
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who had contracted a marriage within the degrees of consan- 
guinity prescribed by the canon law, and who was therefore like 
to get into trouble with the Chureh. He had heard that Lanc- 
franc disapproved of his marriage, and he sent his chaplain, 
accompanied by an embassy of courtiers, to win the good opinion 
of one so influential. Lancfranc, however, rather made light of 
the embassy; and, to the amusement of the scholars who sur- 

rounded him, could not refrain from exposing the ignorance of 
the royal chaplain. Ina paroxysm of retaliatory rage, William 
ordered the ‘insolent Lombard’ to quit his dominions. Before 
doing so, however, he appeared before the Duke at Rouen ; and 
the result was not only a reconciliation, but the commencement 
of a cordial understanding between them, which never expe- 
rienced any interruption. Lancfranc’s objection to the Duke’s 
matriage related only to the fact of his not having obtained for 
it the dispensation of the Church ; and he now undertook to pro- 
cure this from Rome, where, at any rate, he had business of his 
own to transact at this time. 

This business concerned the only part of Lancfranc’s conduct 
that will scarcely bear defence—his connection with Berenga- 
rius. He and Berengarius had been early friends. A com- 
mon love of learning ‘had united them. But the great truth 
associated with the name of Berengarius was fast. becoming 
darkened to the general consciousness of the Medizeval Church. 
The spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist was giving 
place to the dogma of transubstantiation, in conformity to the 
growing tendency to harden and sensualize all the mysteries of 
religion. Lancfranc, although learned, was not a theologian. 
He was probably ignorant of the earnest defence which Scotus 
Erigena had made a century and a half before of the old catholic 
doctrine against the incipient sacramental materialism of Pas- 
chasius Radbert. He was inclined, therefore, to fall in with the 
prevailing tendency of the Church. When Berengarius heard 
this, he addressed a somewhat contemptuous letter to his old 
friend, unpleasantly reminding him that his attainments in theo- 
logy scarcely warranted him in pronouncing a judgement at all 
upon the matter, and still less in pronouncing heretical the opinion 
of such a man as Johannes Scotus. The result of this was an 
angry feud between the two scholars. Lancfranc threw himself 
vehemently into the controversy, and became the champion of 
the great Sacramentarian heresy as to the Corporeal Presence. 
His treatise, ‘ De Corpore et Sanguine Domini nostri,’ in which 
he elaborated the new doctrine, and attacked Berengarius with a 
successful, if coarse, vigour, was his most famous publication. 

Having obtained the good graces of William of Normandy, 
Lanefrane was not allowed to rest in peace in his quiet retreat at 
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Bec. At the earnest entreaty of his new patron, he became 
Abbot of St Stephen’s, and settled at Caen as preceptor to the 
royal children. Then he was pressed to accept the archbishopric 
of Rouen; and having declined this, the King would at last 
receive no refusal, when he invited him to become Primate of 
all England. For long he held out against the solicitations 
of the Queen, the nobles, and even his old friend the Abbot 
Herluin, who was persuaded to exert his influence with him. 
He set out for England in the hope of persuading William that 
his retired habits as a monk were not those fitted for such a 
position. But the King met all his scruples with kindness, grace, 
and dignity, and at lencth induced him to accept the office. 

He was consecrated on the 29th of August 1070. The occa- 
sion was an imposing but melancholy one. The cathedral had 
been destroyed three years before by fire, and still lay in ruins. 
The Saxon inhabitants looked on with undissembled dislike at 
the Norman stranger. The country around was a scene of 
desolation : the Normans lurking in their castles for fear of the 
Saxons, and the Saxons disposed to insurrection, but incapable 
of systematic action. Lanctranc could not but look with regret 
to the happy and beautiful home that he had left in Normandy. 
He has himself with great vivacity described his position and its 
difficulties in a letter addressed to Alexander III.: ‘In vain did 
I plead my own incapacity, my ignorance of the language, and 
of the barbarous people. They would not admit my plea, and 
why should I say more? I gave my consent—I came—I took 
the burden upon me; and such are the unmitigated cares and 
troubles to which I am daily exposed, —such the perturb: itions of 
mind caused by parties pulling i in opposite directions, the harrow- 
ing cases, the losses, the harshness, the avarice, the meanness, 
the filthy conduct which I see and hear around me,—such the 
danger to which I see the Holy Church subjected, that I am 
weary of my life, and lament that it has been preserved to wit- 
ness such times. But bad as is the present state of things, when 
I look around me, I fear that the future will be still worse” He 
desired the interference of the Pope even at this stage to relieve 
him from the official burdens he had undertaken ; but the Pope 
would not of course interfere, and nothing remained to Lancfranc 
but to set himself earnestly to the discharge of his duties, and to 
repair the waste places of the Zion over which he had been ap- 
pointed to preside. 

Accordingly,—having in the first instance made a visit to Rome, 
and obtained the pallium,—he began energetically the work of 
reorganizing the Church. He obtained royal authority to recover 
the alienated Church lands, even from the clutches of the im- 
perious Odo, William’s brother. He rebuilt the cathedral, and 
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established a Benedictine monastery in connection with it. The 
higher skill of the age in architecture enabled him to perform 
this work on a scale of more magnificence than before. The 
Normans had been forced to become architects from the exigen- 
cies of their position, both in Normandy and England, as con- 
querors holding possessions amidst a hostile people. ‘They had 
learned to build strong houses and imposing churches. Yet it is 
a mistake to suppose that they were generally more advanced in 
civilisation than the Saxons. In the decorative arts and other 
processes of internal embellishment, the Saxons were their supe- 
riors; their houses and their churches were better furnished, in 
some cases with very rich and elaborate ornaments. In external 
architecture, however, they were greatly inferior; their houses 
were low and irregular in shape, and their ecclesiastical edifices 
were for the most part only log structures, built of the trunks of 
trees. The construction of the few stone churches they erected 
was of the rudest character, consisting of what is called ‘long 
and short work,’ bearing such analogy to wooden buildings as to 
have been called ‘ stone carpentry.’ 

Lancfrane knew at once how to vindicate the privileges of his 
position, and how to harmonize them with the royal authority. 
This was the great secret of his success. He was a churchman, 
but an English and not a Roman churchman. He laboured for 
the restoration of Church property ; he vindicated his supremacy 
over the see of York; but he also concurred heartily with the 
King in laying down what may be called the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the constitution of the Church of England, whereby the 
royal power was recognised as supreme in Church as well as in 
State. No Pope was to be recognised, and no letters published 
from Rome without the royal consent. No laws or canons were 
to be passed by the Church of England in council assembled 
under its primate, and no ecclesiastic was to exercise judicial 
authority, or leave the country without the royal sanction. Thus 
broadly were the constitutional foundations of the Church of 
England laid at the very time that Gregory VII. was on the 
Papal throne. Lancfranc not merely assented to what was done, 
but himself guided and inspired the royal policy. 

The ecclesiastical policy of William and Lancfrance was greatly 
marred, however, by one serious error. Hitherto there had been 
no distinction between lay and spiritual jurisdiction in England. 
The County Court was a spiritual as well as a temporal tribunal, 
where on the same bench sat the Bishop and the Ealdorman. 
The continental system was now introduced, and the ecclesias- 
tical and civil court separated,—a mistake out of which the most 
serious conflicts and disturbances were destined to arise. 

The relations between Lancfranc and the Anglo-Saxon clergy 
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were friendly upon the whole. He was, it is needless to say, 
a decided partisan of the Norman sovereignty, and where he 
thought it necessary he could act harshly in the assertion of 
Norman rights ; but he was naturally a just and inpartial man, 
and his conciliatory prudence and wisdom did much to smooth 
over the difficulties that were apt to arise between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman bishops. Hulfstan, the Anglo-Saxon Bishop 
of Worcester, was one of his most cordial friends, and next to 
himself stood highest in public estimation. 

The conflict between the Anglo-Saxons and Normans ex- 
tended throughout society and among all classes of the clergy. 
An attempt, by an imperious / Abbot of Glastonbury, to change the 
service-books and tunes in use in the abbey, led uliimately to a re- 
visal of the ritual and offices of the Church, and the introduc- 
tion of some degree of uniformity into them. Hitherto each 
bishop had arranged the rubrics of his diocese as le pleased, 
and the abbots claimed a similar authority within their monas- 
teries. But, with the view of preventing such scandals as had 
happened in Glastonbury, the Bishop of Salisbury now drew up 
an order of service, or a ‘custom book,’ which was approved 
generally, and, under the name of the ‘ee of Salisbury,’ was 
wholly or partially adopted in various parts of the kingdom, 
especially in the south. With several interpolations introduced 
from time to time, this became the model ritual of the Church 
of England until the reign of Philip and Mary, when many of 
the clergy received licenses from Cardinal Pole to employ ‘the 
Roman breviary. In the reign of Edward VI., and in that of 
Queen Elizabeth, the ‘Use of “Salisbury” became the basis of our 
present ‘ Book of Common Prayer.’ 

This took place in 1085; and Lancfranc showed his cordial 
approval of the plan by appointing the Bishop of Salisbury to 
act as Precentor of the Episcopal College, and to conduct the 
services whenever the prelates assembled in synod,—a title which 
the occupant of the see of Sarum retains to this day. Two 
years later William died, after giving instructions to the primate 
to anoint his second son, W illiam Rufus, as his successor. The 
now aged primate soon followed his friend and master to the 
grave. He died on the 24th of May 1089, and was buried in 
Trinity Chapel, in the east end of the cathedral. No trace of 
his resting-place now remains, ‘ nor is there any monument ex- 
tant erected to the memory of this consistent assertor of the 
liberties of the Church of England’ 

The connection between Lancfranc and his successor is well 
known. The same monastery trained both to the same high 
office. We know little of Anselm till we find him a pupil under 
Lancfranc at Bec. Born in the north of Italy, like his teacher, 
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he inherited a more meditative and profound genius, and more 
tender religious susceptibilities. His heart was early inflamed 
with pious ardour by the example of a devoted mother, and the 
magnificent scenery which surrounded his birth-place. ‘ While 
yet a child, he dreamed that on the summit of one of those 
mountains, which taught the youthful dreamer to look from 
nature up to nature’s God, he saw enthroned the King of kings. 
As he approached the throne of glory, he heard a still small 
voice asking the child’s name. Unintimidated, Anselm ap- 
proached his heavenly Father, and narrated every remembered 
incident of his short life. He received a piece of pure white 
bread, and departed strengthened and refreshed.’ He resolved 
to devote himself from his youth to religion; but his father, a 
tyrannical and profligate nobleman, refused his assent; and the 
result was, that, following his mother’s death, Anselm forgot his 
early impressions of piety, and plunged for some time into immo- 
ralities, which he afterwards deeply deplored. 

It is at the monastery of Bec that we next hear of him; and 
it is needless to say how much Lancfrane appreciated his high 
abilities. But Anselm was ambitious, and did not care to occupy 
a merely secondary position at Bec. He thought of opening a 
school to be’ supported by his own resources, and he also con- 
templated connecting himself with the celebrated Abbey of 
Clugny. Lancfranc, however, persuaded him to settle as a 
monk at Bec, and on his own removal to Caen he succeeded him 
as prior. In this capacity, and subsequently as abbot, to which 
office he was promoted on Herluin’s death, he was chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his gentle manners, and thoughtful, studious 
habits. He was an earnest devotee and student, but an utterly 
unpractical abbot ; so that the monks were in despair sometimes 
as to the very means of subsistence. He invited all and sundry 
to share his hospitality, and would forget to make any pro- 
vision for them. When the poor ‘ Cellerarii and Camerarii’ 
approached him, asking what was to be done, he would exclaim, 
‘Trust in the Lord: He will make provision for us.’ ‘He 
neglected his own meals while he sat absorbed in his books ; 
seated at the common table, he would forget the food before 
him, in the ardour of his attention to the lector who was ap- 
pointed to read a chapter of the Bible.’ But he was easily in- 
terested in conversation, and, in mere absence of mind, he would 
swallow anything that might be placed in his way. It was a 
friendly amusement on the part of the monks with whom he was 
intimate, to push towards him first one piece of bread and then 
another, until he had made for him a tolerable dinner. But, 
though abstemious to a fault in himself, he had no moroseness 
about him: he was a man of wit, ‘homo jucunditati praestan- 
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tissimus ;’ and when persons apologized for partaking of the 
viands from which he abstained, he only smiled and said, ‘ I hope 
your food will do you good.’ 

We mention these traits in Anselm’s character because they 
readily give the clue to many parts of his subsequent conduct. 
They show a man unversed in the ways of the world, without 
any of the practical sagacity and administrative skill which dis- 
tinguished his predecessor; and when we add to this unprac- 
tical character the effect of those ecclesiastical principles pro- 
ceeding from Rome which, in common with his age, and unlike 
Lancfranc, he had abjectly adopted, we can at once understand 
his subsequent career, and the collisions into which he came with 
the royal authority. ‘Anselm,’ as Dr Hook says, ‘was simply 
a Papist. He believed that St Peter was the prince of the 
apostles; that as such he was the source of all ecclesiastical 
authority ; that the Pope was his successor; and that, conse- 
quently, to the Pope was due from bishops and metropolitans, as 
well as from the rest of mankind, the obedience which a spiritual 
. suzerain had a right to expect from his vassals.’ It was little 
else than a misfortune that such a man, whatever might be his 
ecclesiastical and theological eminence, should have been ap- 
pointed to the primacy of England. More especially was it so 
that he should have been appointed to this position after hav- 
ing so long lived as amonk,—‘ an object of adulation, whose say- 
ings were received as the dictates of wisdom, whose word was 
law. The men revered him, the women loved him, the religious 
world honoured him, the profane world regarded him as endowed 
with virtues more than human. All the circumstances of his 
appointment helped to intoxicate his pride, and prepare the way 
for his future miscarriage. After the archiepiscopal see had 
been vacant for four years, William Rufus fell sick, and, under 
alarm of conscience for his harsh treatment of the Church, he 
nominated Anselm to the see. The announcement was received 
with a cry of exultation. Anselm, who had come to England 
professedly for other purposes, was sought out, and the crosier 
thrust into his reluctant hands amidst one of those scenes of 
‘nolo episcopari’ celebrity which, from the time of Ambrose, 
mark the page of Church history. 

Such a scene, if it really took place as represented, was far 
from a wise begiuning; and Anselm’s misunderstandings with 
the King date almost from the commencement. It was cus- 
tomary to present the King with a pecuniary present on appoint- 
ment to such an office; and even this small affair Anselm could 
not manage with discretion. He deeply offended William, who 
rejected with contumely his inadequate offering. Anselm dis- 
tributed the offering to the poor, and returned self-satisfied to 
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Canterbury. Nothing could move his deep self-complacency. 
He could not realize the dark resentment of such a nature as that 
of William Rufus ; and from one thing to another, it came to an 
open rupture between them. When William wanted his bene- 
diction before departing to Normandy with his army, Anselm 
added a sermon to it, rebuking him for his vices, and his tolerance 
of so many ecclesiastical abuses. ‘ You have your own estate 
and rank,’ he urged ; ‘ they should suffice for your expenses ; let 
the Church enjoy her own.’ ‘This conversation,’ replied the 
King, ‘is offensive to me. You know very well that your pre- 
decessor would never have dared to speak thus to my father. 
Go! I can do nothing for you.’ 

This was not a very hopeful relation between Primate and 
King ; and instead of things mending they got worse, as increas- 
ing complications arose in the state of the kingdom, and the 
state of Christendom. Various Popes were contending at the 
time for supremacy. Anselm solicited permission to go to Rome 
to obtain the pallium. ‘From which Pope?’ asked the King. 
‘Urban IL. was the reply.‘ But him I have not acknowledged,’ 
William fiercely responded. Anselm beyond all question was 
here in error. It was, we have seen, a fundamental principle of 
the English Church constitution, that the clergy were not to re- 
cognise any Pope without the royal sanction. The breach in 
such a cause was urgent and important. A meeting of peers and 
prelates was held on the 11th March 1095, to take the subject 
into consideration ; and they decided unanimously, that Anselm, 
‘having violated the law of the land, should make an unconditional 
submission to the King.’ But this was exactly what Anselm would 
not do; while the King, on the other hand, was reluctant to pro- 
ceed to extremities against him. By the help of the papal legate 
the breach was patched up for a time; but similar causes soon 
brought a revival of ill-feeling. Anselm determined on a visit 
to Rome. The King persisted in refusing him permission to leave 
the kingdom. ‘I shall go naked and on foot rather than desist 
from my undertaking,’ said the obstinate Primate. He even ven- 
tured into the presence-chamber to reassert his determination, 
after the King had threatened that, if he carried out his intention, 
he would take possession of his office, and never receive him as 
archbishop again. ‘I go, my lord,’ he said, smiling, and with 
that strange unconsciousness of offence which he betrayed in his 
most offensive communications with the King ; ‘ however sorry I 
feel on your account at what you have determined, on my own 
I bear it gladly. Your welfare does not the less affect my heart ; 
and not knowing when I may see you again, I now, as a spiritual 
father to a son, as an Archbishop of Canterbury to the King of 
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England, offer you my benediction, if you do not reject it. 
‘ Your benediction,’ said the King, ‘I do not reject.’ He bowed 
his head. The Archbishop with his right hand made over him 
the sign of the cross. They never met again. 

Our space will not permit us to dwell on the remaining inci- 
dents of Anselm’s career,—his visit to Rome—his eloquent de- 
fence of the Latin doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
in the Council of Bari, which was vigorously disputed by some 
Greeks who were present—his relations with Pope Urban, now 
flattered and now deceived—his return to France, and quiet de- 
votion to his studies in the society of his friend Hugo of Lyons, 
until, three years from the date of his leaving England, mes- 
sengers came to announce to him the death of William. He set 
out for England immediately : a messenger from King Henry 
met him on his way, who apologized for the King not having 
deferred his coronation till his return; and everything seemed 
to promise the re-establishment of friendly relations between him 
and the Crown. But this fair promise was soon belied. Anselin 
had tasted too long of the sweets of arbitrary power. He had 
no skill, as we have seen, to appreciate circumstances, and adapt 
himself to them. He could contentedly, or at least with resigna- 
tion, forfeit everything, and spend his days gladly in quiet study, 
as he had done during ‘the last three years in France ; but place 
him once more in authority, and he must have his own will, irre- 
spective of sense and reason. And so he had no sooner returned 
to England than he defied Henry, as he had done his brother. 
Henry announced his wish to restore the forfeited property of 
the church of Canterbury by reinstating Anselm in his barony, 
and for this purpose devised measures to be taken for his in- 
vestiture. To the surprise of all, and the regret of the eccle- 
siastical no less than of the other peers, Anselm refused investi- 
ture at the hands of the King, a layman. This had come of 
his residence at Rome, and his increased sympathy with the 
ambitious pretensions of the Papacy. The right of investiture 
had become a subject of bitter feud between the Emperor and 
the Pope; and a synod, held at Rome in 1075, had forbidden 
ecclesiastics to receive investiture from the hands of emperor, 
king, or any layman. But no such prohibition had been hitherto 
recognised or heard of in England. The right of the King 
to confer all property had never been disputed; the whole 
feudal system rested upon it. It was impossible, therefor e, that 
Henry could yield to 5 ant al ; and the rupture between the head 
of the Church and of the State seemed likely to become as wide 
as before. Henry, however, was more patient and adroit than 
his brother. He proposed to Anselm that an embassy should be 
sent to Rome: not that he had any intention of abandoning his 
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rivileges, but with a view to delay; and, in the meantime, he 
carefully cultivated the friendly feelings of the Archbishop. 

The dispute underwent various phases. The King sent re- 
presentatives to Rome; so did Anselm. Messengers returned 
with fair and flattering words to each: the Pope, pressed on 
the one hand by bribes and fears, and, on the other hand, 
by the professed principles of his office, did not know how to 
resolve the difficulty. Anselm even made a journey himself to 
Rome without obtaining a decision in his favour. And probably 
the matter would have remained unsettled, had not Henry pro- 
posed a compromise, to which Anselm at length assented.- He 
waived the ceremony of investiture, on condition that the Arch- 
bishop should do homage and take the oath of fealty. He 
retained, in short, the substance of power, while yielding the 
form of it. 

Anselm’s remaining days were spent in peace, cheered by the 
friendship and devotion of the Queen Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm of Scotland and the sainted Margaret. Matilda inherited 
her mother’s ardent religious feelings and attachment to the 
Church. When Anselm landed for the last time at Dover, after 
the compromise had been arranged with Henry, she appeared, 
with her husband’s permission, at the head of the procession by 
which he was met; ‘and she personally superintended the 
arrangements which were necessary to provide for him the com- 
forts required by his severe illness and his advanced years.’ 

We could have wished to direct the attention of our readers 
to Anselm as a theologian; and especially to the two chief 
works by which he has left an impress on all later theology, 
viz., his Proslogion Seu Alloguium de Dei Existentia, and his 
Cur Deus Homo. 'To these two works Christian literature may 
be said to owe the a priori argument for the being of a God, and 
the theory of satisfaction as explanatory of the atonement,—two 
fertile ideas, which have borne abundant fruit in after times. It 
is impossible for us, however, at the close of this paper, even to 
approach such a subject. We are also reluctantly compelled by 
our diminishing space to forego any detailed notice of the third, 
and in some respects the most remarkable, of the three great 
Norman prelates—Thomas 4 Becket. His life is in itself an 
epoch in English history, and has been largely treated in our 
recent literature by Canon Robertson, Dean Milman, and Dr 
Stanley. 

Becket was the natural sequel to Anselm, although per- 
sonally a man of quite another character: the one worldly, 
showy, and self-seeking ; the other spiritual, moderate, and self- 
forgetting. But these very differences of character only prove 
the more strongly the strength of that ecclesiastical spirit which 
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each so strongly shared, and which moulded such contrasted 
natures to the same form of resistance and usurpation. Both 
were alike the creatures of their times. The idea of the Church 
which they had been raised up to represent so dominated in 
them as to destroy every other interest, right, or feeling. They 
were carried along in the swell of the hierarchical tide, which 
then rose to its highest mark. 

Yet they were not only different men; but they played their 
part differently, although to the same end. Anselm believed in 
the Church as the child in its mother. He had a simple faith 
in her claims and powers, which cost him no reflection and no 
calculation. In defying William Rufus and his brother, he 
obeyed an instinct which he could not help, rather than an idea 
which deliberately ruled him. It is impossible to credit Becket, 
in the outset at least, with any such faith. He had never been 
a monk; he had never even been much of a student; he had 
lived in the Court and in the camp. ‘A pretty saint!’ he had 
said of himself, pointing to his gay attire, when Henry first 
proposed to create him Archbishop. His intellect, unlike that 
of Anselm, had not been moulded to the ecclesiastical tendencies 
of his time. With him, therefore, the policy which he adopted 
was a clearly considered and well developed policy. When he 
yielded to the prevalent ecclesiastical spirit, and placed himself, 
so to speak, at the head of the religious world, he was carried 
away by the stream; but he also knew very well what he was 
doing. He obeyed no blind instinct—no mere religious faith— 
but a clear and well defined plan of interest. Once Archbishop 
—and, to do him justice, he did not covet the position—he ceased 
to be Chancellor. He felt he had chosen his side, and that it was 
a different side from that of the King, which he had formerly 
espoused with all the zeal natural to him in whatever he did. 
There is no evidence that this gave him any distress; that he 
had any thought of ingratitude to Henry, or of the pain of 
breaking the old friendly relations between them. The King was 
often moved by the thought; but not so Becket. He was a 
born partizan; and as he had served the King’s interests with- 
out scruple while he was his Chancellor, so he resolved to serve 
the Church without scruple when he was her Archbishop. In 
both cases he obeyed the impulses of a narrow but intense nature, 
and of a mind acute, versatile, tenacious, and powerful, yet 
without elevation or comprehension. And the spirit which he 
embodied in his life he consecrated by his death. It was the 
Church rampant, powerful, and self-asserting, rather than humble, 

enitent, and bearing the cross, which sought the shrine of 
homas a Becket to worship there. 
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Or all the departments into which the science of botany has 
been subdivided, confessedly the most interesting and delightful 
is that which received from its founder, Baron von Humboldt, 
the expressive name of Botanical Geography. This branch of 
the science investigates the apparent causes by which the con- 
trasts and diversities of the characteristic plants of different 
countries have been produced, and answers, in a way that had 
been impossible less than sixty years ago, many of the most in- 
teresting and complicated questions regarding the production 
and distribution of vegetable life on the surface of the globe. As 
might have been expected, from the novel and charming nature 
of the study, it has attracted many enthusiastic students, whose 
labours, conducted in a true philosophical spirit, have contributed 
greatly in raising the whole science of phytology from the 
domain of dilettanteism into a more intellectual sphere. The 
works whose titles are placed at the head of this article—and 
the list might have been greatly extended if every important 
and valuable publication on the subject had received a place in 
it—may give some idea of the zeal with which this department 
has been cultivated, and the rich results it has yielded in so 
short a space of time. We have selected these works, not be- 
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cause they are better than those omitted, but because they refer 
more particularly to the section of British Alpine Botany which 
it is our special purpose to review in the following pages. 

Mountains exercise a peculiar and powerful fascination over 
the imagination. They transport us out of the fictitious atmo- 
sphere of civilisation, and the cramping air of the world of 
taskwork, into the region of poetry and freedom. Among their 
serene and quiet retreats, the fevered, conventional life, brought 
face to face with the purity and the calm of nature, reverts to 
its primitive simplicity, the mind recovers its original elasticity, 
and the heart glows with its native warmth. Every individual 
finds in them something to admire, and to suit the tendencies 
of his mind. To the patriot they are the monuments of history, 
which have attracted to themselves, by kindred sympathy, some 
of the most remarkable events that have diversified the life of 
nations,—guardians of liberty whose high, embattled ridges form 
an impenetrable rampart against the invading foe, and nourish 
within their fastnesses a hardy race, free as their own wild winds. 
To the poet they are the altars of nature, on which the golden- 
robed sun offers his morning and evening sacrifice—footstools of 
God, before which his soul kneels, hushed in awe and reverence. 
To the philosopher they are the theatres in which the mightiest 
forces of nature are seen in intensest action,—the storehouses 
in which are treasured up all the sources of earth’s beauty and 
fertility; while to the devotional mind they are types of the 
stability of the Christian promises,—emblems of the Infinite, 
the Eternal, and the Unchangeable. 

The fascination which mountains exercise extends to all that 
is connected with them. Their own sublimity and grandeur 
are reflected, as it were, upon all their productions; and the 
lowliest object that hides under their shadow, or is nourished by 
their soil, acquires from that circumstance an importance which 
does not intrinsically belong to it. Hence the peculiarcharm which 
all botanists find in the pursuit of alpine botany. The plants 
which grow upon the rugged sides, and the bleak storm-scalped 
summits of the mountains, cannot generally be compared, in 
point of variety and beauty of colouring, and luxuriance of 
growth, with the flowers of the plains. They are, for the most 
part, tiny plants, that, among their leaves of light, have no need 
of flowers—harmonizing in all their characters with their dreary 
habitats, and claiming apparently a closer affinity to the grey 
lichens and the brown mosses among which they nestle, than to 
their bright sisters of the valleys. But by their comparative 
rarity, by the magnificent and almost boundless prospects ob- 
tained from their elevated haunts, and by the exhilarating nature 
of the mountain breezes and scenery, they are surrounded by a 
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halo of interest far exceeding that connected with woodland 
flowers; and a glowing enthusiasm is felt in their collection 
which cannot be experienced in the tamer and less adventurous 
pursuit of lowland botany. 

The British mountains—whose vegetation we have to describe 
—occupy but a very subsidiary position among the great moun- 
tain ranges of the earth. The highest peak in which they cul- 
minate does not reach the line of perpetual snow; no avalanche 
thunders over their precipices to bury the villages at their base 
in ruins; no glacier brings eternal winter down from his elevated 
throne into the midst of green corn fields and cultivated valleys, 
or yawns in dangerous crevasses across the traveller’s path ; and 
no volcano reddens the horizon with its lurid smoke and flame. 
Ages innumerable have passed away since the glacier flowed 
down their sides, and left its polished or striated marks on the 
rocks, to be deciphered by the skill of the geologist ; and those 
hills which once passed through a fiery ordeal, and poured their 
voleanic floods over the surrounding districts, now form the 
firmest foundations of the land, and afford quiet, grassy pastur- 
ages for the sheep. Our mountains, indeed, possess few or none 
of those awful and sublime attributes, which invest the lofty 
ranges of other lands with gloom and terror. Their very storms 
are usually modified and subdued, as if in harmony with their 
humbler forms. Though they tower to the sky, they seem 
nearer to the familiar earth ; and a large share of the beauty and 
verdure of the plains do they lift up with them in their everlast- 
ing arms for the blessing of heaven. Every part of their domains 
is free and open to the active foot of the wanderer; there are 
few or no inaccessible precipices or profound abysses to form 
barriers in his way ; he can plant his foot on their highest summits 
with little expenditure of breath and toil; and a few hours will 
bring him from the stir and tumult of life in the heart of the 
populous city to their loneliest and wildest recesses. Well do 
we love our native hills ; for we have spent some of the happiest 
days of our life in wandering amid their solitudes, following our 
fancies fearlessly wherever they led us. We have seen them in 
all seasons, and in all their varied aspects. In the dim dawn, 
when, swathed in cold dark clouds, they seemed like ‘ awful 
countenances veiled,’ yet speaking in the tongues of a hundred 
unseen waterfalls ; in the still noon-day, when, illumined with sun- 
shine, every cliff and scar on their sides stood out distinctly and 
prominently against the pure clear sky ; at sunset, when, amid 
the masses of burnished gold that lay piled up in the west—‘the 
glow of fire that burns without consuming’—they seemed like 
the embers of a universal conflagration ; in the holy twilight, 
when they appeared to melt into the purple beauty of a dream, 
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and the golden summer moon and the soft bright star of eve 
rose solemnly over their brows, lighting them up with a mystical 
radiance; and in the lone dark waste of midnight, when from 
lake and river the long trailing mists crept up their sides 
without hiding their far-off summits, on which twinkled, like 
earth-lighted watchfires, a few uncertain stars. We have gazed 
on them in the beauty of summer, when the heather was in full 
bloom, and for miles and miles they glowed in masses of the 
loveliest purple; in the changing splendour of autumn, when 
the deep green of the herbage gave place to the russet hues of 
the fading flowers, the rich orange of the ferns, and the dark 
brown of the mosses; and in the dreary depth of winter, when 
storms during the whole twilight day howled around them, or, 
when robed from foot to crown in a garment of the purest snow, 
they seemed meet approaches to ‘the great white throne.’ In 
all these aspects they were beautiful, and in all they excited 
thoughts and emotions which no human language could ade- 
quately express. 

Offering such facilities for search, it is not surprising that the 
vegetable productions of the British mountains should have been 
thoroughly investigated. Long before botany became organized 
as a distinct science, our alpine flora attracted a large share of 
the attention of scientific men. In the days of Linneus— 
stimulated by the enthusiastic impulse communicated by that 
remarkable man to every department of physical research—a 
band of devoted botanists undertook the exploration of the 
Highland mountains,—a task by no means so easy then as in 
this age of steamboats and railroads. The whole of the northern 
districts encircled by the mighty ramparts of the Grampian 
range was a terra tncognita—virtually almost as remote from the 
civilised regions beyond as the wilds of Labrador. There were 
no roads, no conveyances, or other means of communication 
with the south. The adventurous men who first opened up 
this wild territory to the researches of science were peculiarly 
adapted for the task of practical scientific pioneers. Endowed 
with vigorous frames and strong constitutions, they could endure 
a great amount of privation and fatigue with impunity. The 
names of Menzies, Lightfoot, Dickson, Stewart, and Don must 
be familiar to every botanist as those of men who contended 
with innumerable obstacles in the prosecution of their favourite 
science, then in its feeblest infancy, and popularly regarded 
with indifference, if not with contempt. The memory of the 
last mentioned botanist especially is firmly engrafted in botanical 
literature, in connection with his great services in this depart- 
ment. Such was his enthusiastic love of alpine plants, that he 
spent whole months at a time collecting them among the gloomy 
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solitudes of the Grampians ; his only food a little meal, or a bit 
of crust moistened in the mountain burn, and his only couch 
a bed of heather or moss in the shelter of a rock. Before the 
storms of winter were over, and while the snow still lay far down 
on the sides of the mountains, he began his wanderings in 
search of his favourites; and often did he linger on till the last 
autumn flower withered in the red October sunlight, and the 
shortening days and scowling heavens warned him of the uni- 
versal desolation fast approaching. The whole of western 
Aberdeenshire and northern Forfarshire and Perthshire—where 
the loftiest mountains of Britain have congregated together, 
storming the sky in every direction with their gigantic peaks, 
and filling the whole visible scene with themselves: and their 
shadows—was almost as familiar to him as the circumscribed 
landscape around his native place. Nothing of any interest or 
importance on these great ranges escaped his eagle eye; and 
from his numerous visits, and his lengthened sojourn among 
them, he was enabled to make many interesting discoveries, and 
to add an unusually large number of species to the flora of 
Britain. His discoveries were speedily followed up by others. 
Professors Graham and Hooker, year after year, conducted their 
pupils to the summits of the Highland hills; and, not satisfied 
with a mere cursory visit, they carried tents and provisions with 
them, and encamped for a week or a fortnight in spots favourable 
for their investigations. So frequently within the last few years 
—particularly under the able leadership of Professor Balfour 
and Dr Greville, whose annual class excursions are well known 
throughout Scotland, and highly prized by all who have the 
privilege of sharing in them—have the vegetable productions of 
the principal mountain ranges been investigated, that the most 
lynx-eyed botanist can now scarcely hope to do more than add 
anew station for some of the rarer plants; the discovery of a 
new species being regarded as a very improbable event. We 
ourselves have spent years in botanizing over almost every part 
of the Central and Western Highlands, without discovering a 
single new species, not even a moss or lichen, before unknown. 
Indeed, we are satisfied that no portion of country anywhere 
else of equal extent, and presenting the same irregularity of sur- 
face, has been so minutely examined and so thoroughly exhausted 
of its floral treasures. We are, therefore, in a position to give 
a pretty accurate and definite idea of our alpine vegetation. 

The botanist who takes a comprehensive view of tlie plants of 
Great Britain, will find that, excluding exotic species derived 
from other countries by direct human agency, they may be 
included in four tolerably distinct groups, which, from their 
relations to the flora of other parts of Europe, point to a diver- 
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sified origin. By far the largest portion of our vegetation is 
composed of forms which are abundant over the whole of Central 
and Western Europe; and from their common occurrence on 
both sides of the German Ocean, have received the name of 
Germanic plants. In the south-western and southern counties 
of England, especially where rocks of the cretaceous system pre- 
vail, we find a numerous assemblage of plants which are seen 
nowhere else in the British Isles, and which, from their close 
relation to the flora of the north-west of France and the Channel 
Islands, have been denominated plants of the French type. A 
small but very distinct group of hardy and prolific species is 
confined to the mountainous districts in the west and south-west 
of Ireland. These plants, hardly numbering a score, belong 
principally to the saxifrage and heath families, and are forms 
either peculiar to, or abundant in, the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, and especially in Asturias. Their co-existence in 
spots now so widely separated by sea, is, according to Professor 
Forbes, owing to the geological union, at the close of the miocene 
epoch, between the west of Ireland and the north of Spain. 
This peculiar group, of which we have a familiar example in 
the common London Pride of our gardens—originally a native 
of the Irish hills—is therefore supposed to be the oldest living 
vegetation in Britain. Lastly, we have the Highland type, 
which comprehends the species limited to the mountains and 
their immediate vicinity. This class embraces all the alpine 
plants, and contains about a fifteenth of the whole flora of 
Britain—the number of distinct species amounting to upwards 
of a hundred. ‘To the most superficial observer, viewed as a 
whole, they will appear strikingly different from the plants which 
he is accustomed to see beside his path in the low grounds. The 
Laplanders and Esquimaux are not more unlike the inhabitants 
of England and Scotland, than the alpine flora is unlike that of 
the plains. Their most prominent peculiarity is their gregarious 
or social habit—covering the barren turf with dense uniform tufts, 
composed of innumerable individuals, whose short and strong, 
or crooked and prostrate stalks, are profusely covered with 
branches, leaves, and flowers in one tangled mass. Their roots 
are usually very woody, or, like those of bulbous plants, wrapped 
up in membranaceous coverings ; and their stems are strongly 
inclined to form buds. They are almost all perennial, the 
number of annuals being exceedingly small. A considerable 
number of the British alpine plants are not distinguished for 
their gay colouring ; but, considering the tribe as a whole, they 
are specially remarkable for the large size of their flowers in 
proportion to that of the foliage, and the light and beautiful 
colours with which they are tinted. White is perhaps the most 
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common colour of the flowers on the Highland hills ; but on the 
Alps, the Andes, and the Himalayas—where the skies are freer 
from clouds, and the sunlight more brilliant—the intenser hues, 
such as blue, yellow, violet, and red predominate. In all these 
typical peculiarities, which, it may be remarked, are special 
adaptations to the unfavourable circumstances in which they are 
placed, they bear a very close resemblance to the plants of the 
Polar Zone ; and this similarity in the character of the vegeta- 
tion may be traced from the Arctic regions to the Equator, if 
we compare, on the mountains of the different zones, the corre- 
sponding higher regions, where the isothermal lines are the same, 
with each other. It must be understood, however, that, except 
in cases where the plants were originally derived from one 
centre of distribution, through migration over continuous or 
closely continuous land, the relationship of alpine and arctic 
vegetation in the southern hemisphere, under similar conditions 
with that of the northern, is entirely maintained by representa- 
tive, and not by identical species,—the representation, too, being 
in great part generic, and not specific. 

A very interesting question here arises,—W hat is the origin 
of these plants on the British hills? We can hardly suppose 
them to be indigenous ; for they evidently maintain their exist- 
ence, in the very limited areas to which they are confined, with 
extreme difficulty, and are comparatively few in number, and 
poor and meagre in appearance. For these reasons we are 
fairly entitled to conclude that they are members of specific 
centres beyond their own area, and these centres must be sought 
in places where the physical conditions are most favourable for 
their growth, and where they attain the utmost profusion and 
luxuriance of which they are constitutionally capable. Now, if 
we examine the flora of the Lapland and Norwegian mountains, 
we find that it is not only specifically identical with that of the 
British Isles, but also that the species of the former are more 
numerous, and exhibit a greater development of individual forms, 
than those of the latter, constituting in many places the common 
continuous vegetation of extensive districts. This fact seems to 
indicate the Scandinavian mountains as the geographical centres 
from which we have derived our alpine plants; and, as might 
have been expected, allowing this supposition to be true, their 
gradual migration southwards may be very distinctly traced by 
the species left behind on numerous intervening points. On 
the Faroe Islands, for instance, we have three plants of the 
Scandinavian type which have stopped short there—viz., Saxi- 





fraga tricuspidata, Kenigia wslandica, and Ranunculus nivalis. 


In the Shetland Islands, the Arenaria Norwegica, a common 
plant on the mountain plateaus of Norway, reaclies its southern 
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limits. On the northern shores of the mainland, the beantiful 
Scottish primrose appears and ceases. <A rich assemblage of 
northern forms is found on the loftiest Highland mountains, 
distributed apparently from north-east to south-west, in such a 
manner as to indicate the line of migration. Several species 
were left behind on the Braemar mountains ; while an unusually 
large proportion is confined to the Breadalbane range, and does 
not occur further south. Upwards of a score of plants found 
on the Scottish Alps do not reach the English mountains ; 
while several species are to be met with on Skiddaw and other 
hills in the north of England which do not extend to the Snow- 
donian range—Ireland receiving only a few sporadic species. 
We find the last representatives of this peculiar vegetation on 
the Alps of Switzerland, at various elevations from 6000 to 
10,000 feet, growing in great luxuriance among a representative 
flora special in its region,—a few stragglers reaching the Pyrenees 
in the west, and the Carpathian mountains in the east. We 
thus find a gradual diminution of the Scandinavian flora as we 
advance southwards,—a convincing proof that it has been diffused 
in that direction from its original centres of distribution on the 
elevated ranges of Norway and Lapland; and, regarded from 
this point of view, Alpine plants may be divided into the boreal 
type, comprehending those species which are confined to the 
north of Europe, and do not reach farther south than Wales, 
and the Alpino-boreal, which not only extend over the most 
elevated land in the British Isles, but also occur in abundance 
at high altitudes on the Swiss Alps and the Pyrenees. 

Having thus ascertained the region from which our alpine 
vegetation was derived, we have next to account for its trans- 
mission. Norway and Britain, at the present day, are widely 
separated from each other by an extensive ocean ; and no modes 
of transportation now in operation are sufficient to account for 
the extension of the peculiar plants of the one country to the 
mountain ranges of the other, in such a manner as we find them 
distributed. The problem was quite inexplicable on the sup- 
position formerly entertained, that there has been no striking 
alteration in the condition of the earth’s surface since the present 
flora of the globe was created, and that the relations of Britain 
and Norway to each other have always been the same as they 
are now. It need not be wondered at, therefore, that botanists 
took refuge from the difficulty in the hypothesis that species have 
been created indifferently, wherever the conditions were fitted 
for their growth. But now that we know, from recently ascer- 
tained geological facts, that great changes affecting the arrange- 
ment of land and water throughout the north of Europe have 
taken place during the period of the existence of modern vege- 
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tation, the key to the mystery has been ascertained. Attention 
was first directed to this inquiry by the late lamented Professor 
E. Forbes, at the meeting of the British Association in 1849 ; 
and his views on the subject—supported by the most ample, 
and, we think, conclusive evidence, derived from botanical, geo- 
logical, and more especially zoological facts—are published at 
considerable length in the ‘ Memoirs of the Geological Survey.’ 
It may seem a superfluous task to direct attention to these views, 
considering the length of time they have been before the scien- 
tific public; but we are persuaded they are not so well known 
as they ought to be; and to many of our readers a brief popular 
delineation of them will come with all the interest of novelty. 
Geological researches have furnished us with two fixed points 
in time between which this migration of Scandinavian plants to 
the British hills took place. ‘Tt must have occurred after the 
deposition of the London Clay, or the eocene tertiary epoch ; 
for the organic remains found in that formation belong to a flora 
very different from, and requiring a far warmer climate than, any 
now existing on the European continent. And, on the other 
hand, our great deposits of peat furnish us with conclusive evi- 
dence that it must have happened before the epoch usually 
designated ‘historical.’ Between these two periods, geological 
changes occurred which greatly altered the surface of our islands, 
and modified their climate and the distribution of their organic 
forms. From the relics left behind, we learn that a great part 
of the existing area of Great Britain, especially the lowland 
plains and valleys, was covered with the waters of a sea which 
extended over the north and centre of Europe, and was charac- 
terized by phenomena nearly identical with those now presenting 
themselves on the north-east coast of America within the line of 
summer floating ice. This was the sea of the glacial period— 
properly so styled—when a condition of climate existed which 
will account for all the organic phenomena observed in the 
boulder clays and pleistocene drifts. In the midst of this sea, 
the various mountain ranges and isolated hills, which now tower 
high above the surrounding country, were islands, whose 
bases and sides were washed by the cold waves and abraded by 
the passing ice-floes, and whose summits were covered in many 
places with glaciers, which left their enduring and unmistakeable 
records on the rocks, and in the moraines at their foot. It was at 
this period that our now elevated regions received the flora and 
fauna observed upon them at the present day. Owing to their 
favourable position in the midst of an ice-covered sea, the means 
of transport existed in abundance; and the arctic flora thus 
brought down, and gradually disseminated over all the islands 
as far as the sea extended, has ever since been able to maintain 
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its footing, even under the altered climate of our times, accord- 
ing to the general law of climatal influence, through the eleva- 
tion of the tracts which it inhabits. ‘This flora would probably 
differ slightly in different parts of its area, and hence part of the 

variations now existing between the alpine floras of Europe. 
Differences might further result from accidental destruction of 
the localities of “plants scattered sporadically, and from the extine- 
tion of forms by various causes during the long period which 
has elapsed since they first became mountain plants.’ 

There is one remarkable fact which may be noticed in passing, 
as affording something like circumstantial evidence in favour of 
this theory. At an elevation of between 3000 and 4000 feet 
on the principal mountain ranges of Scotland, the botanist is 
astonished to observe the common sea-pink growing among the 
rocks in the utmost profusion. It is precisely identical with 
that which forms so ornamental a feature in the scenery of our 
sea-coasts ; in chemical composition, and in botanical appearance 
and structure, little or no difference can be detected between spe- 
cimens gathered in both localities. Nor is it in the Highlands of 
Scotland alone that the plant is found in such an unusual situa- 
tion. All over the continent of Europe it occurs on the highest 
mountains, passing from the coast over extensive tracts of 
country. It has never been found in the intermediate plains 
and valleys, except when it has been brought down by mountain 
streams. This singular circumstance, otherwise inexplicable, 
would seem strongly to indicate that our mountain chains, as 
well as those of Northern and Central Europe, were once, as 
Professor Forbes asserts, islands in the midst of an extensive sea. 
Plants of sub-arctic and maritime character would then flourish 
to the water’s edge, some of which would afterwards disappear 
under altered climatal and physical conditions, leaving the 
hardiest behind. Another survivor of the ancient maritime 
flora which once clothed our mountain sides on a level with the 
glacial waves, is the Cochlearia Greenlandica, or scurvy grass, 
so called from its peculiar medicinal use. Abundant on all our 
sea-coasts, and never growing inland, it is found in isolated spots 
at a great elevation on the ‘Highland hills. It may easily be 
known by its thick tufts, bearing the small white flowers and 
hot acrid leaves peculiar to the cress tribe. It is so hardy as to 
defy the severest cold of the arctic regions, being found by polar 
navigators in Melville Island, under the snow, at the very 
furthest limit of vegetation. Farther down, on the sides of our 
great mountain ranges, we still occasionally observe the Plantago 
maritima, another plant existing nowhere else but on the sea-shore. 
During the glacial epoch it would’ flourish in a lower zone than 
the others, nearer the water’s edge, and hence its peculiar alti- 
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tudinal position at the present day. These three examples, for 
which no other plausible explanation can be offered, go far to 
substantiate the theory of the transmission of the Scandinavian 
flora to our islands, in consequence of the great changes of 
surface and climate which took place during the glacial epoch. 
Our alpine plants may be distributed in three distinct zones of 
altitude, characterized by Mr Watson in his admirable ‘ Cybele 
Britannica’ differently from the usual mode. We have first the 
super-aretic zone, bounded below by the limit of the common 
heather at an elevation of about 3000 feet, and defined negatively 
by the absence, rather than the presence, of particular plants, only 
two species being peculiar to it in this country. This zone, cha- 
racterized as that of the herbaceous willow without the heather, 
occurs only in the Highland provinces, where the highest moun- 
tains have their summits considerably above the limits of the 
heather. We have next, lower down, the mid-arctic zone, lying 
between the heather line and that of the cross-leaved heath, at 
about 2000 feet, characterized by the heather without the heath. 
This comprehends the highest mountains of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, and all the great ranges of Scotland, and contains 
by far the largest proportion of rare and beautiful alpine plants, 
being especially rich in arctic forms. And, lastly, we have the 
infer-arctic zone, bounded above by the Erica and below by the 
bracken, and the limits of cultivation at about 1400 feet. Of 
course in this zone, which may be characterized as that of the 
cross-leaved heath without the brake fern, the plants approach 
more closely to the lowland type, though containing a large 
number of species of the true alpine and arctic form. These 
three zones of altitude are distinguished generally by the affinity 
of their flora to that of the most northern parts of Europe, 
Siberia, and America, and in a less degree to that of the higher 
parts of the Swiss Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathians. We must 
regard this arrangement, however, though very convenient for 
general purposes, as so far arbitrary and artificial ; for nature 
is never precise and definite in her lines of demarcation : on the 
one hand, many alpine plants growing indiscriminately in all 
the three zones, and descending in some places even to the sea- 
shore ; while, on the other hand, many common lowland species 
come up from the cultivated regions, and grow on the highest 
summits, although suffering a stunting of their habit from the 
severer climate. Accidental or local circumstances produce 
considerable variations in the altitude of the various species. 
The violent storms which frequently rage in mountain regions 
sometimes detach fragments of soil, in which several species are 
rooted, and plant them far down among the productions of the 
valley ; the alpine streams not only bring down the seeds of 
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alpine plants, but also, to a certain extent, the cold of the 
summits, so that their banks will support the species of a severer 
climate than is natural to the latitude and elevation. On the 
other hand, deep lakes and other large sheets of water—as they 
are less liable to sudden changes than the atmosphere, and preserve 
a nearly equal temperature all the year round—sensibly mitigate 
the climate of the mountains in their immediate vicinity, at 
considerable heights above their surface ; hence we not unfre- 
quently find, at an elevation of 2000 and even 3000 feet, the 
plants peculiar to the edge of the water and the lowest declivities 
blooming in great abundance and luxuriance. On the southern 
slopes of great ranges which are sheltered from the northern 
blasts, and more exposed to the light and heat of the sun, the 
same species are found at a higher altitude than on the northern 
sides. The range, as well as the character, of the flora is also 
greatly influenced by the geological construction of the moun- 
tains—the number of shady rocks and moist precipices, or com- 
paratively smooth grassy slopes; the direction and nature of the 
prevailing winds ; the frequency of streams and wells ; and above 
all, by the geographical position of the hills,—whether they 
form part of an extensive and continuous chain, carrying the 
general level of the country to a considerable height above the 
sea-line, and abounding in elevated plateaus and corries, or 
whether they form conical or isolated peaks rising abruptly 
from the plains. Considerable allowances must also be made 
for different latitudes ; for though the area of the British Isles is 
somewhat limited, there is a considerable difference between the 
temperature of the northern and southern points; so that the 
isothermal lines of Caithness and Sutherland, at an elevation of 
1300 feet, correspond to those of the summit of Snowdon. The 
mean annual temperature in the south-west of England is 52° ; 
whereas in the central districts of Scotland it is only 47°, and 
in the north-east counties as low as 46° or even 45°,—one degree 
being deducted for inland localities under the same latitude, 
and one degree for each three hundred feet of elevation above 
the level of the sea. Attributing their due influence to all these 
disturbing causes, it will be found, with tolerable regularity and 
definiteness, that the region occupied by the true alpine flora 
extends from an elevation of 2000 feet to the summits of our 
highest mountains, This region, as may easily be imagined, is 
the dreariest and most desolate portion of our country. Exposed 
to the strife of the elements in all their unbridled fury ; swept 
over unobstructedly by the howling wind that issues as from 
caverns of ice in the bleak north; drenched by torrents of rain, 
and battered by fierce showers of hail and sleet, often from the 
bosom of the same impending cloud ; alternately, as in the pur- 
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gatory of Dante, ‘a sofferir tormenti caldi e geli,’ scorched by 
the sunshine and blighted by the frost—lying for eight months 
of the year under immense masses of snow, and for the other 
four months not unfrequently baked under the fiery glare of an 
almost tropical sunshine into a brick-like consistency—the vege- 
tation of this region is necessarily of the scantiest and most 
primitive nature. There is no continuous sward of verdure ; 
the grass, when it occurs at all, is of an arctic type, and grows 
at long intervals in wiry stunted tufts. There is no heather to 
empurple with its lovely blossoms the arid slopes; for we are 
here above the line where this hardy plant disappears in its 
social character, and only occurs in the form of a few erratic 
clumps. The elevation and exposure prevent the growth of 
ferns, except of a few species—such as Polystichum Lonchitis, 
Woodsia hyperborea, and Cystopteris montana—northern forms 
—the last two of which are remarkably rare in this country, 
being found only on the ledges of rocks on the Breadalbane 
mountains. Mosses and lichens, and the procumbent arctic 
willow (Salix herbacea), hardly raising their slender stems from 
the soil, are the only plants which grow so continuously and 
profusely as to affect the appearance of the scenery. 

A large proportion of our alpine plants are universally dif- 
fused, being found in abundance on all the British mountains of 
sufficient elevation. To this number especially belong the 
saxifrages,—a peculiarly alpine family, being mostly confined to 
cold elevated situations all over the world; and whose predo- 
minance in such places has given rise to Schouw’s Phyto-geogra- 
phical Kingdom of Saxifragae and Musci, corresponding to our 
arctic zone. Their pretty starry flowers may be found decking 
the streamlet’s bank in this country, from the hills of Sutherland 
to those of Wales and Ireland. The alpine Alchemilla carpets 
with its satiny leaves the sides of every mountain at a certain 
elevation ; the Sibbaldia procumbens, somewhat resembling it, 
is abundant on all the Highland hills, though it does not pene- 
trate farther south; the lovely Silene acaulis, like cushions of 
greenest moss covered with myriads of rosy flowers, is common 
everywhere above the altitude of 2000 feet ; while the mountain 
rue (Thalictrum alpinum), the cloudberry—beautiful in flower, 
and especially grateful in fruit—the white alpine Cerastium, 
the purple-rayed Erigeron, the snowy Dryas, the blue Veronica, 
the alpine Saussurea and Potentilla, are comparatively common 
on all the higher ranges of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
There are several species, however, which, owing to their 
beauty, their rarity, or some peculiar circumstance connected 
with their distribution, deserve more notice than that given to 
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the above plants. In the botanical works prefixed to this article, 
they are necessarily described in language too technical to be 
understood by a reader who has not specially studied the subject. 
Our remaining space shall therefore be occupied in rescuing 
these plants from their obscurity, and endeavouring to interest 
our friends in their beauties and peculiarities. 

The Aberdeenshire mountains, from their great elevation and 
geographical position, lying in one of the directions taken by 
the Scandinavian flora in its descent to southern latitudes, ex- 
hibit a large proportion of alpine forms, which might have been 
still larger were it not for unfavourable geological and climatal 
conditions. They possess in great luxuriance, on the sides and 
summits of their highest peaks, no less than three species of 
shrubby lemon-coloured lichens highly peculiar to Iceland and 
Lapland, and found nowhere else in this country. The restric- 
tion of these cryptogams to so narrow a corner of our island 
—considering the facility with which their light, invisible spores 
may be disseminated by winds and waves, and their capacity of 
enduring the utmost extremes of temperature—can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition that the Cairngorm mountains first 
intercepted and retained them. Of phanerogamous plants, two 
at least are confined to this district. Of these, the A/ulgedium 
alpinum—a large, coarse plant of the thistle tribe, with erect stems 
from two to three feet high, producing deep blue florets late in 
summer — grows in moist, rocky situations in Northern and Arctic 
Europe and Asia; but in this country is restricted to the Loch- 
na-gar and Clova mountains, where it is rapidly disappearing. 
We gathered it several years agoin a locality where we believe 
it is now extinct,—the ledge of a sloping and rugged precipice on 
the north side of Ben-Muich-Dhu, down which a stream, rising 
in the upper ranges of the hill, falls in a succession of cascades 
for nearly 3000 feet into the waters of Loch Avon. It is a 
curious and noteworthy circumstance, by the way, that on the 
summit of Ben-Muich-Dhu, although more than 4300 feet in 
height, we find none of the plants which belong to Watson’s 
super-arctic zone ; the species observed beside the cairn which 
crowns the highest point, being such as are common even at thie 
lowest limit of alpine vegetation on the English as well as the 
Highland mountains. This striking exception to the general 
rule is, however, to be explained by local circumstances, un- 
favourable to the growth of the species characteristic of the 
highest zone, and peculiarly favourable to those introduced from 
a lower region. ‘The same may be said regarding the plants of 
Ben Nevis, the highest British peak. The loftiest part of this 
hill is so dry and rocky, and the ‘summit itself so completely 
macadamized with huge masses of stone, that hardly any vege- 
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tation, save lichens and mosses, will grow on it. It is impossible 
to imagine, even in the polar regions, any spot more barren and 
leafless. The plants of the super-arctic and mid-arctic zones, 
which should be found there owing to its height, are therefore 
obliged to accommodate themselves in the infer-arctic zone, 
where the necessary conditions of soil and moisture exist. One 
of the two plants characteristic of the highest zone—viz., the 
Saxifraga rivularis —occurs on the hill, but considerably below 
its normal limits. It grows at an altitude of 3000 feet, in a spot 
irrigated, while the plant is in flower, by water trickling from 
the melting snow above. 

On the Braemar mountains, another alpine plant of deeply 
interesting character is found. The Astragalus alpinus—a species 
of vetch—crowns the summit of Craigindal, a hill about 3000 
feet high, in the vicinity of Ben Avon and Ben-na-bourd. It is 
confined almost exclusively to this neighbourhood, and is found 
there in two or three localities at considerable distances from 
each other, but characterized by the same geological formation, 
viz., a very pure, compact felspar. These mountains form the 
most southern limit of this plant. Tracing the Grampian chain 
for twenty or thirty miles south-east, until it forms the Clova 
group of hills, we find collected in that narrow space two other 
plants, each of which is restricted in its range to rocks of the 
same specific character, and therefore comprised within a very 
limited area. One of these, the Oxytropis campestris—also a 
species of vetch, with pale yellow flowers tinged with purple—is 
known by reputation, if not by sight, as one of the rarest of 
British plants, and therefore one of the most desirable acquisi- 
tions to the herbarium. Common on the mountain pastures 
and alpine rocks in the arctic regions of Europe, America, and 
Siberia, it is confined in Britain to one cliff in Clova, severed 
from the surrounding precipices by two deep fissures, apparently 
the result of extensive atmospheric disintegration. ‘This cliff 
is composed of micaceous schist, peculiarly rich in mica, though 
of a dark smoky colour; and being of a soft and friable nature, 
easily decomposed by the weather, forms a loose, deep, and very 
fertile soil. The other plant alluded to, viz., the Lychnis alpina, 
is also confined to a few isolated localities in the same range. 
It grows sparingly on the rocky table land—about half an acre 
in extent—which crowns the summit of a hill called Little Gil- 
rannoch, equidistant between Glen Isla and Glen Dole. It is 
intimately connected with the lithological character of its habitat, 
for in several places on this plateau it springs from little crevices 
where there is hardly a particle of soil to nourish its roots; and 
its range of distribution extends only as far as the rock preserves 
its mineral character unchanged. This rock, which differs from 
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the prevailing strata of the district, and from those in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, is composed of compound felspar, very hard, 
and capable of resisting disintegration. In some places it is 
smooth and bare, like a “pavement, and in others extremely cor- 
rugated and vitrified, as if it had undergone the action of fire. 
Though not found elsewhere in this country, the alpine Lychnis 
has an extensive geographical range, being an alpino-boreal plant, 
occurring both in Scandinavia and the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees. 

In the northern extremity of Perthshire, between Loch Ran- 
noch and Loch Erricht, on the north-eastern brow of the moun- 
tain, called the Sow of Atholl, is the well-known station for the 
very rare Menziesia coerulea, a species of heath distinguished 
by its large blue bells. This treeless waste of elevated moorland, 
characterized by Maculloch as one of the most desolate regions 
in Europe, forgotten by nature, without a trace or a recollection 
of human life, once formed the site of the great Caledonian 
forest, which in all probability sheltered in its moist and shady 
recesses, plants found nowhere else in Britain, and peculiar to 
the swampy forests of Norway and Lapland. Of this hyperbo- 
rean vegetation, the beautiful Menziesia is now the sole surv iving 
relic, if it be not already extinct, as some years have elapsed 
since a specimen has been gathered, and we ourselves have lately 
searched the spot in vain, It strikingly illustrates the influence 
of man in extirpating or limiting the distribution of plants, by 
levelling forests, draining marshes, and thus rendering a par- 
ticular region unsuitable to the vegetation of an excessive 
climate, by introducing a more equable temperature, greater 
warmth in winter and greater cold in summer, than formerly 
prevailed. 

But of all the British mountains, Ben Lawers is the richest in 
rare and interesting alpine species. This hill, which may be 
called the Mecca of the botanist, as every neophite who aspires to 
the honours of his science must pay a visit to its rugged cliffs, 
occupies very nearly the centre of Scotlard. It rises in a pyra- 
midal form from the north shore of Loch Tay, upwards of 4000 
feet above the level of the sea, and commands from its summit, 
on a clear day, an uninterrupted view unparalleled in the British 
islands for variety, sublimity, and extent. Though separated 
from the surrounding mountains by two torrents, which flow 
through deep depressions on its eastern and western sides, it 
forms with them an immense continuous range, upwards of forty 
miles in length, ten in breadth, and of an average altitude of 
3500 feet. On this lofty plateau, known as the Breadalbane 
chain, which is the most uniformly and extensively elevated land 
in Britain, the different peaks of Maelghyrdy, Craigcalleach, 
Ben Lawers, etc., repose like a conclave of mighty giants, im- 
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parting a serrated appearance to the range indescribably wild 
and savage when wreathed with mist or cloud. The whole of 
this vast region is composed almost entirely of micaceous schist, 
interspersed here and there with veins of quartz, and contain- 
ing not unfrequently those dark-brown crystals called garnets, 
which greatly enhance the sparkling lustre of the mica. This 
rock, it may be remarked parenthetically, embraces within its 
course the finest and most celebrated scenery in the Highlands, 
and rises, besides the Breadalbane peaks, into such distinguished 
summits as Ben-y-gloe, Ben Voirlich, Ben Ledi, Ben Venue, 
Ben Lomond, and all the bold serrated ridges of Argyleshire and 
Inverness-shire. It is of a very soft and friable nature, and is 
easily weathered, forming on its surface a deep layer of rich soil, 
admirably adapted to the wants of an alpine or arctic vegetation. 
Being the prevailing formation in the Norwegian and Lapland 
mountains, as well as in the arctic regions, it 1s obvious that the 
Scandinavian plants which emigrated southwards would find, 
wherever this rock cropped out sufficiently high above the sur- 
rounding surface, peculiarly favourable conditions for their growth. 
Hence on all the micaceous rocks in this country, and even in 
the Swiss Alps, we find a greater variety and a richer luxuriance 
of Scandinavian forms than on any other geological formation. 
We are particularly struck with this when we compare the rich 
and varied alpine vegetation of the Breadalbane mica schists, with 
the generally meagre and stunted vegetation of the Braemar and 
Ben Nevis granites. The unusual fertility of the Breadalbane 
range must also be ascribed to geographical position, highly 
advantageous in a meteorological point of view. The south-west 
winds, which come loaded with moisture from the Atlantic, meet 
with this great ridge running along the west of Perthshire, high 
above the other ranges, and rushing up its cooler sides, condense 
their vapours, disengage their latent heat, and produce that mild 
climate, with almost continual rain or drizzling mist, in which 
alpine plants delight during the period of growth; whereas to 
the Aberdeenshire mountains the same winds come deprived of 
their moisture, and bring dry cold weather. The common 
species of plants which are found on every hill of sufficient alti- 
tude in Britain, and which constitute their sole alpine flora, 
are not only more abundant in individual forms on the Breadal- 
bane mountains, but also attain more luxuriant proportions, so 
that they give a rich and beautiful appearance to the higher 
ranges in the glowing summer months, while, as previously inti- 
mated, an unusually large proportion of plants is exclusively 
restricted to this chain. Nor is it merely in rare phanerogamous 
vegetation that these mountains are rich; they also possess a 
singularly varied and peculiar cryptogamic flora, several species 
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of which are found nowhere else. Most of these plants may be 
found collected on the single peak of Ben Lawers ; and a botanist 
cannot spend a week more profitably and pleasantly than in 
exploring the huge sides and broad double summit of this hill. 
Every step leads to a botanical surprise, and almost every plant 
is either altogether new, or so rare and unfamiliar as to excite 
a thrill of gratification. If he has never before investigated 
alpine vegetation, and if he be at all an enthusiast in his pursuit, 
he will experience in the collection of these novelties and rarities 
some of the happiest moments in his life,—moments worth years 
of artificial excitement, banishing every sense of weariness and 
fatigue, and rendering, by the elevation of mind they produce, 
his perceptions of beauty in the scenery around more acute and 
delightful. ‘These moments soon pass away, but they cease like 
the bubbling of a fountain, which leaves the waters purer for the 
momentary influence which had passed through them,—not like 
too many worldly joys, which ebb like an unnatural tide, and 
leave behind only loathsomeness and disgust. 

The rarest plants of Ben Lawers are found on the rugged 
cliffs on the northern and western sides, and also in the deep 
depression—like the crater of an extinct voleano—near the 
summit of the hill. In this last spot is found exclusively the 
remarkably rare Saxifraga cernua, one of the most characteristic 
plants of the highest or super-arctic zone. It seldom flowers, 
but may be known by the dry chaffy scales which clothe its roots, 
and especially by the small red bulbils produced in the axils of 
the upper leaves, somewhat similar to those which grow at the 
root of the common meadow saxifrage. This plant is frequent 
all round the arctic circle, but is unknown on the continent of 
Europe, reaching its southern limit on the summit of Ben Lawers, 
where alone it is found in this country. In this elevated and 
ungenial spot, hiding its frail head in the crevices of the rocks, 
alike from the fury of the storm and the too ardent caresses of 
the sunbeam, this rare and tender plant, feebler in stem and leaf 
than the most delicate woodland flower, has flourished for count- 
less ages undisturbed. If we are to accept the hypothesis of 
Forbes, its first ancestors were brought down from the arctic 
wilds to that isolated spot during the glacial epoch; and there 
it has continued to bloom and die age after age, and generation 
after generation ever since, without seeking to extend, in the 
smallest degree, the very narrow limits of its dwelling-place. 
How wonderful are the changes that have gone on around this 
little plant during these unknown ages! Its island home, by a 
sudden or gradual upheaval, became a lofty mountain peak; 
while the other islands in its vicinity, obeying the same sublime 
impulse, emerged like huge Titans from the waves, and climbed 
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majestically to the heavens, so that from horizon to horizon, what 
was before a tempestuous ocean of waves or icebergs, became 
a billowy chaos of mountains, fixed in everlasting permanence. 
The imagination is bewildered when it strives to form a picture 
of all these cosmical changes, or to estimate the ages during 
which this solitary saxifrage has survived in its mountain home. 
Talk of the longevity of trees! this little plant was old ere the 
giant cedars of California—the oldest organisms of the human 
epoch—had begun to put forth their infant shoots. Where is 
there here any evidence of that progressive modification of type 
and transmutation of species which Darwin asserts to be the 
universal law of organized nature? The remains of animals 
embalmed by the Egyptians, and the hieroglyphics of plants on 
their tombs, are brought forward to prove the permanence of 
species within the historical period. But here we have much 
stronger proof derived from geological epochs immediately anterior 
to the human, and contemporary with those which gave birth to 
the extinct mammoth and Irish elk, and not from a fossil dug 
from the rocks, but from a veritable living plant, fresh and 
vigorous as when it first lifted up its head from the glacial snows. 
Here at least we find an interruption in the progressive change 
of organic forms, of specific and generic types,—a link left out in 
that chain of organized structure which the authors of the deve- 
lopment theory maintain has dragged its slow length along from the 
earliest ages until now; each new link forged from the substance 
of the preceding. Here there is no trace of the changes said to 
be wrought by the workings of ‘natural selection ;’ there are no 
proofs in the delicate stem, flaccid leaf, and lowly aspect of this 
immemorial flower, that the battle has always been to the strong. 
Its permanence has not depended upon the permanence of its 
conditions, for we have seen how great have been the changes 
which have taken place around it. Its original form has not 
given place to some modification directly proceeding from it by 
genetic descent, developed by its altered circumstances. No! 
it has remained always the same, as may easily be seen by com- 
paring it with the same plant now growing in its original centre 
of distribution in the arctic regions, between which and Ben 
Lawers all means of communication have long ago passed away. 
In the admirable provision with which it has been furnished in 
its viviparous bulbs, for perpetuating itself, should circumstances 
prevent the development of flowers and seeds, we see the care 
which God has taken that His distinctive creations should not 
be lost in the advancing stream of life, the permanence of His 
organic types, and the ineffaceableness of the seal which He has 
impressed upon each species; and if it teaches us this lesson in 
these sceptical times, when the Creator is forgotten in His crea- 
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tion, and His personality degraded into a passionless law, this 
tiny flower will not have survived to our day in vain. 

In the crevices of the same rocks may be observed a curious 
lichen, called Verrucaria Hookeri, spreading over the blackened 
and hardened turf in white turgid scales, which is quite different 
from any other lichen with which we are acquainted, and seems 
to be a special creation found nowhere else in the world. 
Curious enough, there is associated with it a moss also peculiar to 
the spot, the Gymnostomum cespititium, which grows in dense 
brownish-green tufts, with numerous glossy capsules nestling 
among the leaves. The extreme rarity and isolation of these 
plants would almost warrant the inference, either that they are 
new creations which have not yet had time to secure possession of 
a wider extent of surface, or rather, perhaps, that they are aged 
plants, survivors of the original cryptogamic flora of the soil 
during the more recent geological epochs, which have lived their 
appointed cycle of life, and, yielding to the universal law of death, 
are about to disappear for ever. On the highest ridge of the 
mountain occurs, among the debris of rocks, the Draba rupestris, 
a very small, insignificant-looking plant, but important as being 
one of the most arctic and alpine plants in Scotland. It is only 
found here and in one locality in Sutherlandshire, and is un- 
known on the continent of Europe. On the same ridge is also 
found in great profusion the little mossy cyphel (Cherleria 
sedoides), which forms an anomaly in the distribution of our 
alpine flora. It is very abundant in the subnival region of the 
Swiss Alps, growing on the larger groups of mountains, from an 
altitude of 8000 to 15,000 feet. It forms one of the most con- 
spicuous of the forty plants found on the far-famed ‘ Jardin de la 
Mer de Glace’ at Chamouni, described in Murray’s Handbook as 
‘an oasis in the desert, an island in the ice, a rock which is covered 
with a beautiful herbage, and enamelled in August with flowers. 
This is the Jardin of this palace of nature; and nothing can 
exceed the beauty of such a spot, amidst the overwhelming 
sublimity of the surrounding objects—the Aiguille of Charmoz, 
Bletiér, and the Géant,’ ete. This highly-coloured description 
is, however, a mere euphemism, for in reality the so-called 
garden is only a rock protruding out of the glacier, and 
covered principally with lichens and plants whose dull, insignifi- 
cant appearance would not attract the least notice elsewhere; 
but, after all, was it reasonable to expect a better flower-show 
ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, and some nine thou- 
sand or so above all horticultural societies and prize exhibitions ? 
Although not very rare on the highest Scottish mountains, the 
Cherleria does not extend farther north,—thus offering a very 
striking exception to the usual derivation of our mountain flora. 
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It may either have emigrated northwards from the Alps during 
the glacial epoch, or it may be regarded as a sporadic species, 
depending upon local conditions for its maintenance. From its 
peculiar and hardy appearance, we would almost hazard the 
opinion that it is older than any of the other alpine plants, that 
it existed on the British hills before the migration of the Scan- 
dinavian flora, and that the Breadalbane mountains form its 
original centre, from which it has been distributed southwards 
over the Swiss Alps. The last inference is warranted by its extra- 
ordinary luxuriance on Ben Lawers. It has nothing to boast of 
in the shape of flowers, the sharpest eyes being hardly able to 
detect the minute greenish petals and stamens among thie tufted 
moss-like foliage. It is impossible to convey the impression of 
special adaptation which one glance at the plant, in its bare and 
sterile habitat, cannot fail to produce. Its long, tough, woody 
root penetrates deeply the stony soil, so that it is with difficulty 
a specimen can be detached; and so hardy is its nature that it 
flourishes green and luxuriant under the chilling pressure of 
huge masses of snow, and under the unmitigated glare of the 
scorching summer sun. 

Passing down from the cairn that crowns the highest point of 
Ben Lawers, along the north-western shoulder of the hill, we are 
soon brought to a stand by several lofty precipices. Descending 
one of these, we come to a small corrie; and here, upwards of 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, we are fairly bewildered 
with the beauty, the variety, and the luxuriance of the alpine 
plants which bloom on every side. All the ordinary species are 
here congregated in lavish profusion, protected by immense 
shaggy beds of rare alpine mosses, and nourished by the inces- 
sant dripping from the rocks overhead. We observe among 
them a few dense tufts of the alpine sandwort (Alsine rubella), 
and instantly we are down on our knees in the swamp to gather 
it, for one brief moment oblivious of the whole universe besides. 
Our prize has certainly little to recommend it; for beauty it 
can scarcely be said to possess, the chickweed of our gardens, to 
which it is closely allied, having fully as pretty a flower; but it 
is remarkable for that which gives value to the diamond—its 
exceeding rarity—only one other station for it being known in 
Britain, viz., the exposed cliffs of Ben Hope in Sutherlandshire. 
It belongs eminently to the boreal or arctic type of vegetation, 
penetrating very far north, but reaching its southern limit on 
Ben Lawers. Scarcely has our enthusiasm had time to cool, 
when it is raised to a higher pitch, by seeing, in a cleft of the 
rock, the most celebrated of all our mountain flowers—the tiny 
Gentiana nivalis, or snowy Gentian. With immeasurable thank- 
fulness, and with a reverential and delicate touch, we pluck from 
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the tiny clumps two specimens for ourselves, and two for favoured 
friends—no more; for the genuine botanist has too great a re- 
gard for these interesting remnants of an almost extinct race— 
these little Aztecs of the flower w orld, which cling so tenaciously 
to Flora’s skirts—to exterminate them ruthlessly ‘by taking more 
than he needs. If, humanly speaking, they are so precious in 
the eyes of their Creator, that He has taken such wonderful 

care to perpetuate them in these bleak spots, considering that 
their existence in this country hangs, as it were, on the frail 
thread of a few clusters, which one unfavourable winter, or even 
one ruder storm than ordinary, might destroy, they ought surely 
to be invested with something of a sacred character in our sight. 
What appeals so powerfully to the protection of man in the 
helpless form of the infant, ought to affect us in similar, though 
of course lesser degree, in ‘the ‘tenderness and fragility of these 
rare plants. The snowy Gentian is the smallest of the alpine 
flowers, usually averaging from half an inch to an inch in height, 
with a very minute blossom, forming a mere edge of deep blue, 
tipping the long calyx. Another station besides the Ben Lawers 
one has been found ‘in the Caenlochan mountains, at the head of 
Glen Isla, where a porphyritic granite, rich in felspar, associated 
with a dark syenite, abounding in hornblende, is the prevailing 
rock. The Alps of Switzerland, however, seem to be the chosen 
haunt of this and all the rest of the Gentian tribe. There it 
grows in profusion among a lovely sisterhood of Gentians, im- 
parting a blue, deep as that of the sky above, to the higher pastur- 
ages, and often hides its head on the dizzy ‘ledges of tremendous 
precipices. In ascending the lofty peaks of the Jungfrau and 
Monte Rosa, the cuides 1 not unfrequently resort to the innocent 
artifice of endeavouring to interest the traveller in its beauty, to 
distract his attention from the fearful abysses which the giddy 
path overhangs. 

It isa strange circumstance that the only representative in 
Britain of the gorgeous Azaleas which throng beneath the shade 
of the palm tree, ‘should be found, not on “the sunny lowland 
banks, but on the dreariest and most exposed spots on the highest 
mountains. The Highland Azalea or Woodbay (Azalea procum- 
bens) certainly does not bear a flattering resemblance to the 
Indian species so carefully nurtured in our conservatories ; but 
it is nevertheless a pretty and interesting little shrub, and those 
who have seen it growing in dark green procumbent patches, 
enlivened by bell- -shaped Blossoms of the richest crimson, far up 
the sides of the Grampian mountains, must allow that it presents 
a spectacle of no ordinary kind, and one which many besides 
the botanist would undertake the arduous task of climbing the 
mountain steep to behold. It is the only alpine plant in Britain 
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that reminds us of the rhododendrons, or alpine roses, which 
form the floral glory of the Swiss Alps and the Sikkim Himalayas. 
It is very scarce on Ben Lawers, more abundant on Ben Voirlich, 
and still more frequent on the Cairngorm range. Frequently 
associated with the Azalea is the purple Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
oppositifolia), one of the loveliest of mountain flowers. It is 
common on all the Highland hills, and also on the higher moun- 
tains of England and Wales. It creeps along the dry turf in 
long straggling tufts like the common thyme, to which, in the 
shape of its foliage and the colour of its flowers, it bears a slight 
resemblance. It is not often seen in its native haunts, for it is 
one of the earliest of the alpine flowers, blooming in the cold 
days of early April, when the snow is still far down on the 
mountains. Not unfrequently may it be seen piercing the edge 
of a thick snow-wreath, whose coldness is warmed into something 
like life by its rosy reflection. Shuddering over the icy grave 
from which it has so recently escaped, wet with the cold, un- 
kindly drip which the warmth of its own vitality melts around 
it, immortal hands seem to array it in a living garniture of 
green and purple, while the unfavourable circumstances around 
it seem all so many ministers of good, increasing its strength and 
enhancing its loveliness. It requires the smallest amount of 
heat of any known plant, and is so plastic that it accommodates 
itself to great climatic modifications, and very different stations. 
While it occurs on the arid and denuded rocks among the 
higher Alps, from which the wind often strips the snow in the 
depth of summer, it comes down on these ranges to the higher 
pasturages, and eyen to the limit of the silver fir. In Iceland, 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen, it grows almost at the level of the 
spring tides; while on the west of Scotland it reaches the coast, 
and in Wales advances along the mountains as far as 53°. It is 
the greatest favourite of all the mountain flowers with botanists; 
and we have seen cold, calculating scientific men of the Peter 
Bell type, who usually saw in a flower only a species in a 
system, or an organic structure composed of technical parts, 
becoming quite enthusiastic in their admiration of it. The 
emotion which it excites is a complex one. The exquisite beauty 
of its large purple flowers is no doubt the primary cause, but 
much also must be attributed to the unexpectedness of its 
appearance in such desolate spots, and in such an ungenial 
season ; to the moral feelings with which we cannot fail to asso- 
ciate it, as an image of successful struggle and triumphant 
beauty, rising superior to the force of circumstances ; to the 
magnificence of the snowy mountains around, robed in their 
cloudy mantles; and last, not least, to the peculiar influence of 
the vernal season, for the heart must be cold indeed which has 
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no share in the sentiment of regeneration that is stirring through- 
out all things; and we look upon this purple rainbow of earth 
as the pledge of heaven that the winter, on the mountains as 
well as on the plains, is past, the rain over and gone, and that 
the time of flowers is come. 

As an illustration of the exceeding beauty of some of the 
alpine flowers, we may specially instance the alpine forget-me- 
not (Myosotis alpestris). It is far lovelier than its sister of the 
valleys—the well-known flower of friendship and poetry —its 
flowers being Jarger, more numerous, and closely set, forming a 
dense coronet or clustered head, that looks like a carcanet of 
rich turquoises. It does not grow beside running brooks, or in 
marshy spots, like its lowland congener, but high up on the 
dizzy ledges of almost inaccessible “cliffs, where no one but the 
prying naturalist would look for floral beauty. Though some- 
what abundant on the Swiss Alps, in Britain it is confined to 
the Breadalbane mountains, where it does not occur lower down 
than 3000 feet. On Ben Lawers it is especially abundant and 
luxuriant, crowning with a garland of large blue tufts the preci- 
pitous crags which jut out “from the western side of the hill. 
Fortunately for the preservation of the plant, it is a hazardous 
undertaking to gather it there, for the rocks are from 300 to 
400 feet in perpendicular height, and one escapes from their 
ledges to a secure standing-place, with much the same feelings 
that a man gets out of reach of a mortar just about to explode. 
In that elevated spot, the summer is far advanced before it 
ventures to put forth its delicate flowers, so that it escapes the 
howling winds and the tempestuous mists, and blooms in a 
calm and serene atmosphere. The perfume which it exhales 
is very volatile, being sometimes almost imperceptible, and at 
other times very strong, and suggestive of the honey smell of 
the clover fields left far below. ‘This is almost the only British 
alpine plant possessed of fragrance; whereas, on.the Swiss Alps, 
the majority of species are odoriferous,—a circumstance which 
adds largely to the inspiring influence of a ramble on these 
stupendous hills. The absence of scented species on our moun- 
tains seems to be owing to the dark cloudy atmosphere which 
almost always broods over them; while their presence in such 
profusion on the Alps is, on the other hand, due to the cloudless 
skies and the bright sunshine peculiar to the south, as well as to 
the diminished pressure of the atmosphere ; for the most fragrant 
kinds seldom prosper below a certain elevation, and when culti- 
vated in gardens, become nearly scentless. There is no plant 
which recalls more forcibly the beautiful though hackney ed lines 
of Gray than the alpine forget-me-not. But is it really true 
that it blushes unseen, and wastes its fragrance on the desert 
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air? Who are we that we should arrogate to ourselves the 
right to call any existence vain and wasted that is wholly beyond 
our use and removed from our admiration? When shall we 
learn the humbling truth, constantly preached to us, that nature 
has not yet passed under our dominion, and that the smallest 
wild-flower does not bloom for man, or any other creature, as its 
primary object. We have seen how little the admiration of man 
is regarded by nature, in the boundless prodigality with which 
she pours out her treasures in the loneliest and most desolate 
spots, remote from human habitations, and rarely, if ever, visited 
by human foot. There are many beautiful scenes left far off by 
themselves among the solitudes of the mountains, where, unseen 
and unknown to all human beings, living nature fails not, from the 
glad morn to the silent eve, to call up all those sublime pageants 
of daily recurrence which show forth the Creator’s unchange- 
able glory, in her ever-changing loveliness; where the sunrise, 
unnoticed, clothes the mountains with regal robes of crimson 
and gold, and the red twilight, unadmired, paints them in hues 
soft as those which pass over the cheek of the dying; where 
grateful flowers, ungathered, breathe forth their odours like the 
incense of a silent prayer, while answering dews descend, un- 
tainted, from the skies; where storms unfeared come down in 
all their terror, and the unheard winds make a ceaseless wailing 
music over the lonely heights. And are we to think that all 
these beauties and wonders of creation are lost, because no mortal 
is at hand to look on them with his cold eye and thankless heart ? 
No! better to suppose that purer and holier eyes than ours are 
for ever keeping watch in grateful admiration over the minutest 
flower, as over the remotest star, than to believe that the works 
of the Creator are ever without some one of His created beings 
to adore His majesty in their perfection. 

There are still many points connected with our most sug- 
gestive subject upon which we should have liked to expatiate. 
Those who desire a full acquaintance with this interesting de- 
partment of Botany, cannot do better than peruse the excellent 
works whose titles are prefixed to this article. We would spe- 
cially direct attention to Watson’s ‘ Cybele Britannica,’ which 
furnishes abundant details regarding the distribution of our 
indigenous vegetation. As a text-book, Bentham’s ‘ British 
Flora’ is invaluable; for, by its lucid arrangement, and simple 
yet graphic delineation of characters, the identification of species 
is rendered comparatively easy. We highly approve of Mr 
Bentham’s disavowal of many doubtful or spurious species, which 
have been constructed out of mere varieties. This is a step in the 
right direction; and we trust it will be followed ere long by a re- 
vision of the whole existing method of botanical systematization. 
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oo 6b 


In Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations with Goéthe, we find the 
great German, on one occasion, speaking of some men as pos- 
sessing a strange power, which he calls ‘demonic.’ The name, 
we think, is unfortunate, but the fact is real. Such men there 
are who do wield a certain influence, disproportioned to their 
mere intellectual strength, and not necessarily moral in its 
nature ; a power, as it were, of fascination, casting a ‘ glamour” 
over all who come within their sphere, and frequently also over 
themselves—which last, however, Goéthe forgets to notice. It 
seems to be connected rather with intensity than breadth of 
mind, and with vividness of imagination more than with origin- 
ality or elevation. Possibly also it arises, more or less, from the 
very look and voice and manner ; for, while the presence of such 
men seems almost irresistible, their thoughts, set down in plain 
print, appear often so meagre and vague that we can hardly 
understand how they could have influenced any but the weakest 
of mankind. By stedfast gazing, however, on some points, such 
men often discover unexpected meanings, and give them a singular 
life and power, nay, even glorify them with a splendour which 
is not in them, but in the mind that looks on them; and so they 
come to surround themselves, and their objects, and all who come 
within their sphere, with a kind of luminous atmosphere, apart 
from which life and all its duties appear to them stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. It is a singular witchery, and the ‘ glamour’ is 
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often on its author as well as on his followers. Such men, in the 
State, like Bentham, form a school of politicians, standing apart 
from the general current of thought, and, in the glory of their 
internal luminous atmosphere, scorning the scorn of those who 
stand without. In the Church, they found sects, and become 
saints, with or without formal canonization, till their personality, 
as usual, fades away into tradition. Edward Irving was a man of 
this type. Within a certain sphere, his influence, for a season, 
was almost unbounded; yet you could not say it arose from 
mere intellectual superiority, neither could you call it a purely 
spiritual power. He was w orshipped by a coterie, and founded 
asect, but his mind and imagination were more intense than 
great. He scorned conventionalities, and all interference between 
him and God; yet the Church which sprung from him is speci- 
ally notable for priesthoods and formalisms, and old robes from 
‘the Flamen’s vestry.’ Goéthe’s demonie power emanated from 
Irving above almost any in recent times: in its source it was not 
supremely intellectual, nor yet in its results was it chiefly spiri- 
tual; but it was an absolute fascination, and he himself was the 
chief victim. 

Tall above the common stature of men, and rarely equalled 
in manly beauty, he had one unfortunate blemish,—he 
could not look straight. And this defect of vision had, as it 
were, its counterpart in the mind’s eye. An intellect of great 
though somewhat unregulated power; a scholar of unusual 
attainments, at least for a Scottish minister ; an orator, whose 
amplitude of thought, and richness of imagery, and volume and 
flexibility of utterance achieved some of the greatest triumphs 
of modern eloquence; above all, a man pure, true, brave, wholly 
genuine, and Christian,—he yet lacked that clear and simple 
insight which would have given their full value to his many gifts 
and virtues. This, we apprehend, was the main weakness of his 
character; a singular defect of what we call judgment, or in- 
sight. He could find you many reasons for believing what he 
was resolved to believe without them. And once he took up a 
position, there was a noble consistency in all his relations to it, 
practical and intellectual. But it was often like the strange 
logic of dreams or insanity, where each link is perfectly sound, 
but the chain hangs on the merest phantom of imagination. 
Witness his apoc alyptic interpretations ; his letter to the King 
on the Test and Corporations Act; and all his conduct and 
pleadings in reference to the miserable affair of the unknown 
tongues. This it was which at length wrecked him; he could 
fascinate himself and others into the sincerest but emptiest 
beliefs. But in his moral character one cannot find anything 
mean or base—anything but what is true and pure and noble. 
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He was not, as people once thought, puffed up with windy 
vanities and the poor breath of popular applause. Thomas 
Carlyle understands many things and many men; but he 
surely did not comprehend this man, his friend and brother, 
when he spoke of him as having swallowed this intoxication, and 
then, being unable to live without it, striving to win back the 
tide of fashion, which had ebbed from his church, and gone to 
‘gaze on Egyptian crocodiles and Iroquois hunters.’ We can 
see no trace of this poor craving in any part of his life. An 
egotist he was, but not of the paltry type. On the contrary, 


there was a kind of sublime humility in his egotism, like that of 


a Dominick or a St Francis; and while he believed in himself, 
in his powers, his mission, his convictions, and scrupled not to 
speak of them, and to deal with them as divine infallibilities, he 
was yet quite willing to become as nothing, if only the world 
would just believe with him. Hence his stout dogmatism, 
clothed with an appearance of reason, where that came handy 
and was serviceable; boldly contemptuous of reason, when that 
would no longer avail. But with all the confidence of the 
most absolute certainty, Irving could not see into the heart of 
things, nor estimate their true proportions; and hence, while 
he was a splendid creature, he was in the main a splendid failure. 
Not a mere London notoriety, this friend of Coleridge and ad- 
mired of Canning; not an orator Henley, or a Dr Cumming, 
but verily and nobly a true servant of God. We know not what 
the English have thought of him, since he left them to find a 
resting-place in the dim, old crypt of St Mungo’s. But we can 
vouch for it, that in Scotland his memory has been tenderly 
cherished ; that we are not without misgivings as to the justice 
of our treatment of him ; and that there are far more tears dropt 
over his grave, than there are bitter words spoken of his life. 
Of that life it was surely time that some fit record should be 
given, and the verdict of his contemporaries reconsidered in the 
fuller and calmer light we now enjoy. We have already, indeed, 
several biographies of Irving, more or less unsatisfactory, like 
most religious biographies ; pious-malignant memoirs by Mr 
Jones, other memoirs by Mr Wilkes, and catch-penny memoirs 
prefixed to surreptitious volumes of discourses. But none of 
these writers stood at a sufficient distance to see him rightly 
whose form they would portray; neither is the broken, un- 
settled light of controversy favourable to the formation of a cor- 
rect idea of such a man. We are glad, therefore, that Mrs 
Oliphant has now addressed herself to this task heartily and 
lovingly. The new material furnished by his brief but pregnant 
Diary, and by that touching little volume, ‘The Last Days of 
Edward Irving, demanded a reconsideration of the question, 
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what manner of man this really was; and though at one time 
we may have had our doubts whether the successful novelist 
would prove a satisfactory biographer of the great prophet- 
preacher, we are bound to admit that she has achieved a very 
remarkable success. The book is, indeed, too big; but that is a 
common biographical infirmity. The narrative is also sometimes 
diluted with rather watery reflection, and perfumed, even to sick- 
ness, with the incense of a a eulogy, which goes far to 
provoke dislike. As we might have expected, she has grouped 
her materials with no small artistic skill ; but occasionally, though 
doubtless unconsciously, with more effect than truth. Her work, 
however, has the one essential of every good book—it is emi- 
nently readable, in spite of its length. It has also the one essen- 
tial of every good biography—a thorough sympathy with its hero, 
which is the only key to get at the truth about him. Being a 
woman, Mrs Oliphant is, of course, a hero-worshipper. Being a 
woman of genius, she has offered no mean incense to her idol. 
But, in exalting him, she has sometimes done but scant justice to 
others; and we fear she has not taken equal pains to understand 
those whom she condemns, as him whom she would praise, Irving 
will not gain by her attempt to dwarf Chalmers, or to depreciate 
Alexander Scott, nor by her contemptuous slighting of church 
courts. Yet we are very grateful to her for this picture of a 
good, loving, single-hearted man—a spiritual hero of the antique 
type, who seems almost out of place in this nineteenth century— 
strugcling, musing, sorrowing, and little comprehended either by 
friend or foe; and if we complain that she has needlessly dark- 
ened the shades, and exaggerated the contrasts of her picture, we 
yet gladly allow that she has placed her hero in a pure and en- 
during light of love and tender pity, not unmixed with generous 
admiration, and that he is to us henceforth one of the shining 
immortals. 

Edward Irving was born at Annan, on the Solway, in the year 
when France, weary of feudalism and the Pare aux cerfs, broke 
into revolution, and created the new world of social and politi- 
cal idea. Annandale is a region of border keeps and moss- 
trooping memories—a district also of westland Whiggery, where 
Grierson of Lagg left bloody memories, still cherished by zealous 
Macmillanites,—altogether a place abounding in strong natures 
and the raw material of a vigorous kind of life. Clapperton 
went from Annan to his African travels; and Thomas Carlyle 
got in Ecclefechan that rude strength which has proved the most 
potent element of his genius. In Annan, then, Irving was born, 
of a stout race of sheep farmers and tanners,—the Dandie Din- 
mont blood being mingled, however, with a foreign element of 
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Huguenot refugees, at what time precisely we know not. One 
half wonders whether they might not have been ‘ French pro- 
phets, followers of Antoinette Bourignon, of whose heresies he 
was afterwards accused, though all Scotch ministers solemnly 
renounced them, without particularly knowing what they re- 
nounced. His father and mother seem to have been much like 
other shrewd, busy, Annan folk, clearly respected, but not 
otherwise remarkable; and the family consisted of three sons, all 
trained to the learned professions, and five daughters, of whom 
one remains to this day, but the rest of the household have fallen 
on sleep. Edward got the usual parish school education to begin 
with; and from the parochial school, where he was not much 
distinguished, he went up to Edinburgh University at the age 
of thirteen. He did not take a high place in the University, 
except, perhaps, in the class where Leslie prelected on the exact 
sciences. By him, at the close of his academic course, he was 
recommended to a mathematical school in Haddington, from 
which he went by-and-bye to a similar institution in Kirkcaldy, 
where he remained for some years, carrying on his theological 
studies in an irregular and fitful way, teaching, birching (tradi- 
tion remembers that vividly), falling in love, and hearing ser- 
mons which do not appear to have satisfied him; at length also 
preaching sermons himself, which do not appear to have satisfied 
any one else. Mrs Oliphant, holding herself bound, at all 
hazards, to maintain her hero’s cause—and we do not like her 
much the worse for that—of course sets down this early unpo- 
pularity at Kirkcaldy, and afterwards in Glasgow, simply to the 
entire inability of his audience to appreciate such a man, until at 
least he had been labelled and ticketed by acknowledged authio- 
rities. For our own part, we have little doubt that his hearers 
were quite right when they would hardly tolerate him, as they 
were afterwards quite right when they could hardly have enough 
of him. The weavers and fishers of Fife were not judges indeed 
of literary graces, of eloquent imaginations, of curious flights into 
unwonted regions of theology, such as those which seemed so 
little profitable to the worthy minister of Haddington. But 
there is a fine instinct of religious consciousness which rarely 
fails to detect the real spiritual teacher, however blind to the 
splendours of the eloquent orator; and we can quite understand 
his early failure without attaching much blame either to himself 
or to his audience. Such men as Irving start with a lofty idea 
of their work, and of the manner of doing it; but their accom- 
plishment generally falls far short of their ideal. Struggling 
after something, as yet unattainable, they must learn, by blun- 
ders and failures, to achieve the highest success; while your 
perfect ready-made preacher commences with unbounded popu- 
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larity, ending ere long in sleepy pews and a hum-drum pulpit. 
Moreover, Mrs Oliphant forgets that in Haddington shrewd Dr 
Welsh, father of Mrs Thomas Carlyle, spoke of this young man 
as one who ‘ would scrape a hole in everything he is called to 
believe.” The man afterwards so notable for a faith verging on 
the wildest credulity, started on his life-work with an inborn 
scepticism, ready to ‘ scrape a hole’ in every article of the creed ; 
nor is there any proof that he had yet escaped from that region 
of cold questioning and doubting. That he did leave it we know, 
and we might even be able to trace the steps of his transition into 
apurer atmosphere. But meanwhile we need not greatly blame 
either Kirkcaldy or Glasgow for not finding out what this aspir- 
ing licentiate was only himself dimly groping after as yet. We can 
see, too, at this period, even in his letters to the manse-daughters, 
adash of the stiffness and pedantry and dogmatic loftiness of the 
schoolmaster, always distasteful to a Scotch congregation. This 
tendency afterwards showed itself in an assumption of a kind of 
priestly authority. Not content with the weight of great abilities 
and attainments, and high purpose and moral excellence, Irving 
superadded a sacerdotal dignity of language and manner, little 
congenial with this nineteenth century. In his early days, how- 
ever, it was not yet sublimated and etherealized by the spirit 
which afterwards pervaded it; and we can quite believe that the 
Kirkcaldy folk felt that it smacked too much of the schoolmaster, 
compared with the shrewd and homely pieties of their good Dr 
Martin. 

Irving himself, we suspect, was also of our mind. For when 
he left Kirkcaldy and school-teaching, the first thing he did was 
to burn all his old sermons, resolved to begin in quite a new 
spirit,—a proof, surely, of dissatisfaction as well as determination. 
Among many scraps of characteristic anecdote which Mrs 
Oliphant might have hunted up in connection with this period 
of his life, is the following note, said to be written on a lexicon 
of some sort in the town of Haddington :—‘ 6 o’clock a.m. (date 
unknown tous). I, Edward Irving, promise, by the grace of 
God, to have mastered all the words in alpha and beta before 
8 o'clock.” Then, by-and-bye: ‘8 o’clogk a.m. I, Edward 
Irving, by the grace of God, have done it;’ or words to that 
effect. And we picture him, in his Edinburgh lodging in Bristo 
Port, with a similar spirit of resolute determination, making a 
holocaust of old sermons, fully minded ‘by the grace of God’ to 
do something better; which he did, though it took a while to 
learn the way. Such incidents are not without meaning; nay, 
in them are often hid the deepest meanings of a life; and we 
could have wished that his biographer had spared some of her 
laudation and made room for more of them. Surely Kirkcaldy 
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manse and ‘the Irvingites’ at Kirkcaldy school, if well hunted 
up, might have told something more to the purpose than the 
story of the squealing pig! At any rate, having left Fife, and 
rambled over Ireland, and, well-nigh despairing of employment 
at home, dreamed a splendid dream about an apostolic mis- 
sionary,—he became at length assistant to Dr Chalmers, then at 
the height of his Glasgow popularity as a preacher and social 
reformer, and gradually rising into national importance as the 
truest exponent of pure Scottish idea. 

It is with very mingled feelings that we have perused this 
portion of Mrs Oliphant’s book, grieving at the wrong impres- 
sion it gives; while admiring the skill with which she has 
managed to utter a sidelong depreciation of our noblest of 
modern Scotchmen. It is quite unnecessary to detract from 
one great man in order to exalt another. The highest mountains 
do not rise in solitary majesty from the level plain; but rejoice 
in the companionship of kindred peaks and ranges. Chalmers, 
indeed, compared Irving’s preaching ‘to Italian music, only 
appreciated by connoisseurs;’ but he also said, when people 
were likening him in personal appearance to a Highland chief 
or a captain of brigands, ‘that at least nobody took him for any- 
thing but a leader of men.’ Yet we are told that he could only 
half understand his mysterious assistant, and regarded him, as a 
perplexing phenomenon, with a kind of pitying wonder. Then, 
moreover, to Chalmers the poor weavers and cobblers of the 
Tron parish were chiefly valuable as a ‘corpus’ (not perhaps 
‘ vile’), on which he had a great experiment to perform ; while 
to Irving they were fellow-creatures and immortal souls. Of 
course this is mildly softened and modified, and candied over 
with large admissions of statesinan-like faculty, aud so on. But 
the impression produced is, that Chalmers looked at men for 
social-political purposes, much as Goéthe regarded them for 
artistic-literary ends, with little haman sympathy, except what 
might be necessary just to understand them. To those who 
knew the man, the mere statement of such an opinion will be 
enough. They will feel that whether Chalmers understood Irving 
or not, his biographer at any rate does not understand Chalmers ; 
for, with his genial, tolerant humour, ripest product of natural 
sympathies, chastened now by a profoundly Christian spirit, 
perhaps no man of his day, except Walter Scott, understood his 
countrymen so well, or entered so fully into all their life and 
feelings. Irving, a sublime egotist, a priest, bowed himself, with 
affectionate and beautiful condescension, to all human kind- 
nesses, as became the Christian pastor; but never could be the 
easy, natural, laughing, almost boyish companion of all fellow- 
creatures, which was so natural to the big-hearted Chalmers. 
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We shall have to return to this at a later part of the narrative ; 
meanwhile, it is clear that Irving himself did not think like his 
biographer. The loyal heart of him acknowledged the regal 
spirit and human piety of his chief, by whose guidance he was 
probably led further into that truer life which began with the 
burning of his old sermons, and of which we shall find so full 
and beautiful an utterance by-and-bye in his journal. We do 
not mean strictly that he was then ‘converted.’ When that 
happened we do not know. As with many others, baptized into 
the faith of God, and trained in a Christian home, it may be 
impossible to identify the moment or the agency of his being 
‘born again. Who knows, indeed, that it did not happen (as 
we pray that it may, and as he himself in after years held that 
it often does), when the faithful parent presented his child for 
the baptismal rite of the Church? Protestant Churches have 
involved themselves in strange inconsistencies on this head, 
seeking in every baptismal prayer what they repudiate in every 
sermon. At any rate, the influence of Chalmers, and still more 
of the work to which he was set by Chalmers, was profoundly 
important to Irving. We can trace even in his language at this 
time, the presence of that earnest, passionate orator, forcing the 
very avalinittien of his phraseology on all who were associated 


with him. When Irving writes to a friend about ‘ pervading’ 


the families of a district, and ‘meeting everywhere the finest 
play of welcome and congeniality, no one can doubt where such 
expressions were minted. Nor was that influence manifest only 
in his language. Hitherto, Irving had speculated about preach- 
ing, like a probationer who was not often called to the work, nor 
very successful when he was. Such men are always admirable 
at finding faults. But now, brought face to face with hard reali- 
ties of hunger and temptation and sin, true to his mission as an 
evangelist, [rving deepened in thought and earnestness, as he went 
out and in among the people, with his ‘ Peace be in this house,’ 
This time of probation, however, now drew to a close. In the 
end of 1821, after being only some two years in Glasgow, the 
way of his triumph and dolour was at length opened to him. 
There was a small Scotch church in Cross Street, Hatton Gar- 
den, partly for the benefit of Highland soldiers tenacious of 
Gaelic; and partly, in a general way, for all Scotchmen who 
still wished to sing their own psalms, and keep alive the memory 
of the Old Kirk in the modern brick Babylon. Several others 
of the same kind existed in London, but, on the whole, they were 
not thriving institutions; and of them all, Hatton Garden was 
at this time perhaps the least flourishing. A congregation of 
fifty members, in a dying-like condition, strove to keep itself 
alive by getting a popular minister ; and who so likely to serve 
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their purpose as the man whom Chalmers had chosen for his 
assistant? Thus, at length, Irving ‘ received a call,’ not such 
as a prudent young man would have been eager to accept,—a 
summons rather to a forlorn hope, where even success could 
hardly well be anything but a laborious obscurity. Irving, how- 
ever, was not a prudent young man. Full of hopes, and high 
aspirations, and young ambitions, not unnatural, he gladly re- 
ceived the invitation from Hatton Garden, where ‘the dancing 
Chancellor’ had once ‘ shown a good leg,’ dear to his Queen, and 
also a shrewd head which she liked nearly as well. Now, as 
ever, indifferent to money considerations, having faith in God, 
and in the Christian people, and a little, too, in himself, Irving 
departed for his new sphere, not without telling his friends that 
‘within a year he would be the most popular minister in the 
capital ;’ yet admitting, withal, that he had not been a successful 
preacher in Glasgow. It was about this time, we suppose, that, 
observing the ferry-man at Renfrew crossing and recrossing the 
river,—* You Scotch theologians,’ he said, ‘are like that ferry- 
man: you cross your little stream of divinity, and return again, 
and see nothing more, and fancy there is no more. As for me, 
I have launched my bark on the ocean, and expect to discover 
whole continents of truth.’ Alas! they turned out mainly cloud- 
continents ; and the bold mariner lost himself in the mist. 

His anticipations, however, of success in London were more 
than realized, and sooner, too, than he could have reasonably 
hoped. Sir James Mackintosh had heard him in prayer pleading 
for some orphan children, who were now ‘ cast upon the Father- 
hood of God.’ Struck with the exquisite beauty of the expres- 
sion, he mentioned it to Canning, who at once made an appoint- 
ment to accompany him to Hatton Garden church. By-and-bye, 
finding the illustration serviceable in a debate on Church matters, 
Canning stated in the House that one of the most eloquent 
preachers he had ever heard was a minister of the poor unendowed 
church in Cross Street. Straightway the volatile crowd of Lon- 
don fashion thronged to the new Baptist; and, every Sabbath 
morning, the tide of chariots, with powdered and many-caped 
drivers, flowed eastward to Holborn. We are not disposed to esti- 
mate their opinion so highly as Mrs Oliphant, who esteems a repu- 
tation like that of Chalmers a very small triumph compared with 
this. It may be; and we are far from hinting any insinuation 
against Irving’s genius, or undervaluing the critical acumen of a 
Canning or a Mackintosh. Yet many a London idol, worshipped 
as devoutly, has turned out to be only a thing of gilt and gew- 
gaws. We dissent, too, altogether from the claim which those 
who live in the capital are so ready to make, as if all wisdom and 
supreme judgment of excellence gathered around Westminster 
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and St Paul’s. Even in theatrical matters, in which the Cockney 
claims such infallibility, it is rarely that a ‘ star’ is recognised on 
the boards of Drury Lane till he comes from York or Lanca- 
shire with a well-earned reputation. And singers and artists 
have far more respect to the London purse than to London 
opinion. But least of all is the Cockney sovereign-arbiter of 
the preaching class. To be the adored of a West End chapel, or 
the lion of the mob, does by no means imply a man of the highest 
type—not even a man of the best speaking gift. ‘The gum- 
flowers of Almack’s are seen at Hatton Garden to-day ; and to- 
morrow they are nodding at the yells and savage dances of an 
Iroquois. An orator Henley wins triumphs that may be safely 
compared with an Irving’s. 

Triumphant so far, at any rate, Irving now was. Every one 
has heard of the crowds, the file of carriages, as at an opera, the 
elders struggling to keep out those who had no ticket, and Basil 
Montague, as the Times said, preaching patience from a window. 
At first, too, there was neither opposition nor sharp criticism. 
Hazlitt, in The Liberal, indeed, called him ‘ the most accom- 
plished barbarian ;’ yet he also said, ‘ He seems to stand up, in 
the integrity of his composition, to begin a new race of practis- 
ing believers, and to give a new impulse to the Christian reli- 
gion.” So, too, the jew d’esprit, entitled the ‘ Trial of Edward 
Irving,’ published a year after this, when his ‘ Orations’ were 
now in print, exhibits, on the whole, a good-humoured and 
friendly spirit toward him. Altogether, the London world, 
which had rushed to him at first without much apparent reason, 
found solid and good cause for abiding by him now. Earnest, 
eloquent, high-minded, not without fresh thoughts and fine 
imaginations, fearless also to rebuke—not ‘the wicked world’ 
only, hut ‘the religious world’ too—this man did ‘ stand in his 
integrity,’ and preached the Gospel, not to the poor only, but also, 
as he said, ‘to those who bear the world on hand,’ and who need 
to be preached to as much as others. Here, then, was success, 
in a sense, and almost out of measure; but at this very point we 
cannot help noticing the inherent defect of his mind—its con- 
trast to that of Chalmers—its contrast to those who are now so 
nobly doing England’s needful work. He has gained what 
Chalmers called ‘a station of command and congeniality.’ He 
has the ear of senators and litterateurs, merchants and the 
moneyed-classes, and ‘of honourable women not a few.’ The 
water is flowing to his mill in almost unmanageable torrents. 
What will he do with it? To a great man popularity is not 
an object, except as a means to a higher end. How will he 
‘utilize’ these resources for the service of God and of man? 
A Rev. Charles Honeyman would, as the phrase is, have 
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‘made a good thing of it;’ would have taken nice apartments 
in some quiet street off Piccadilly, and surrounded himself with 
the elegances of a soft and sumptuous life; would have sat 
down to write ‘ beautiful. sermons,’ in dressing-gown and slip- 
a embroidered by the fair hands of pious devotees; would 
1ave given recherché little dinners, and had a cellar of choicest 
wines from rich family men in the city possessed of marriage- 
able daughters. But Irving could not do this; the last man 
probably on earth to turn religious Sybarite, and live delicately 
on the priest’s ‘ best portion.’ The anchorite’s crust and cup 
of water had been a sweeter meal to him. To what purpose, 
then, will he turn his overwhelming popularity, which will in- 
evitably pass away, if he merely preach to it, and make it not of 
use? A Chalmers would have said, ‘ Here is a great power come 
on my hands at Hatton Garden, just where I want it. A num- 
ber of ennuyéd West-End human beings are weary of life, he- 
cause, in fact, they have nothing to do; and here also are the 
Fleet and Field Lane, and horrid Clerkenwell regions, weary of 
life too, for want of a little human sympathy and help. It isa 
clear case. THERE is the work to be done, and here are those 
who can do it, and in the doing of it find infinite blessing to 
their own souls. We will “ pervade” the families of this district, 
and sweeten it now with streams of Christian charity and human 
kindness.’ So Chalmers would have said, and straightway he 
would have set to organize his workmen and do his work, him- 
self playing big fly-wheel to them all, and confident that their 
Christian life would grow in proportion to their Christian sym- 
pathy and service. But this, though he had seen it done in 
Glasgow, lay not in Irving; and one feels it almost a sublime 
anti-climgx, a grand example of moral bathos, to find him now, 
at the height of popular influence, seeing nothing better for him 
to do than to go up to ‘Albury’ conferences, and speculate 
on the millennium with Henry Drummond and Hatley Frere. 
But, ere we go further, we must pause to take a glimpse of 
Irving in his domestic life. He had now fulfilled an engage- 
ment of longer standing than Jacob’s—marrying, after an eleven 
years’ courtship, the eldest daughter of a Scottish minister of 
quite the national type—Dr Martin of Kirkcaldy. The first-born 
child was a boy, a little Edward, who was permitted to live but 
fifteen short months, being snatched away by hooping-cough 
when he had wound himself round the hearts of his parents, 
especially his father’s, to a degree inconceivable to persons of less 
— and tenderness of feeling. All through Irving’s life, the 
influence of this overwhelming grief is seen. The death took 
place at Kirkcaldy, and Irving, leaving his wife behind, who had 
Just had her second baby, had soon after to hurry up to his 
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London duties. Knowing the desolation of her bereaved heart, 
and wishful to minister that balm which her home-yearnings 
would most long for, he set himself to write and despatch to 
her a journal of his daily proceedings, now for the first time 
ublished, and forming the heart—and a real living heart it is— 
of the present biography. It is one of the few examples of this 
kind of writing from which one rises with a cry for more,—a 
thirst not as in a desert, but of pure delight. Unlike the general 
diary, it is not a purely private record of personal feelings and 
frailties—not a mere tedious register of the daily variations of the 
spiritual thermometer : it is a sort of hourly epistle, in which he re- 
cords for his wife’s comfort all the busy doings of a pious industry, 
and all the varied emotions of an affectionate nature; seldom or 
ever lying down to sleep, though he hears St Pancras chiming the 
early hours, till he has duly set down all the interest and avocation 
of the day, and commended his distant helpmate to the care of his 
God and hers. The picture thus given is quite unique, in a kind 
of stately, antique sincerity. Like nearly all Irving’s writings, 
even his most familiar correspondence, the style is formal, artifi- 
cial, even affected, abounding in archaisms which often irritate 
and seldom please; and thus in his very privacy he is never 
quite at his ease. His undress is but a kind of half-worn full- 
dress. Never for a moment is he less than the priestly Edward 
Irving. Yet the reader soon gets over the want of ease and 
simplicity, as he discovers the utter guilelessness of this truthful 
man. Everything is told that a loving wife could wish to hear: 
the books he is reading, the ideas political and religious which 
they suggest; the sermons he preaches each Sunday, what was 
the text and what the line of thought, and what the effect they 
seemed to produce; his visits and visitors, and what they were 
about; his sorrows, and also the source of his consolation for the 
child they had lately lost ; down to the state of the domestic ser- 
vants, his dinner on pease soup and potatoes, which naturally 
did not agree with him, and the bottle of claret which he had 
brought from the cellar, not for himself, but for his servant Hall. 
Very beautiful is the man here unconsciously self-delineated, as 
he goes about in his faithful ministry of rebuke and instruction 
and comfort, bringing from his own experience, at times from 
his own aching wounds, helpful and encouraging words for all 
the flock which God had given him to feed. Opinions are often 
expressed with which we cannot agree. Nay, we cannot acquit 
him of a self-sufficient dogmatism, almost ludicrous when we 
consider the extreme crudeness of his notions. Thus he calls 
one day on young Macaulay, who had just written his article on 
Milton, with the view of teaching the Whig essayist, who knew 
ten times as much about the subject as Irving, ‘that he (Milton) 
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was the archangel of radicalism, and Brougham its arch-fiend,’ 
He reads Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book, and straightway 
this man, whom Hazlitt called ‘a modernized Covenanter, 
begins to lean to the Filmer doctrine of passive obedience. Yet 
while half of his reason was mere imagination, and so but little 
value attaches to his views, all this is lost sight of in the noble 
heroism and entire genuineness of his character, and the love, 
and pathos, and beauty of that Christian home in Pentonville. 
And he that could read this epistolary diary, and still ascribe 
mean motives to Edward Irving, would be to us a far more 
incomprehensible enigma than Irving ever was. 

We hasten, however, though somewhat loth, to notice the 
singular course on which he now entered, with such unhappy 
results to himself, and surely, also, so little profit to the world. 
Early in his London career, he had greatly estranged himself 
from other evangelical clergymen, for causes which were not 
altogether creditable either to him or to them. In his celebrated 
‘Orations,’ written in a rather vague and stately vein, he had 
blamed other ministers for uninteresting and unintellectual preach- 
ing, which men of thought could not be expected to tolerate. He 
had also denounced the Churches for curtailing the divine testi- 
mony in selecting one or two special truths to which they ‘did sacri- 
fice in all their discourses,’ and for which ‘they frowned heresy and 
excommunication on all’ who sought to preach the entire Gospel, 
and could not be content to iterate their narrow shibboleths. In 
both of these accusations there was certainly a measure of truth. 
The living Gospel had degenerated in many cases into a tradi- 
tionary evangelicalism ; and the pulpit, once so mighty with the 
London citizen, had been given over to pious platitudes hastily 
jotted down on Saturday afternoons. Irving honestly and with 
unwearied labour sought to make it otherwise,—to redeem it 
from this stigma, and restore it to its high function; but we 
need not wonder if his brethren rather drew off from the young 
man who had broken in on their slumbers with so stormy an 
assault. Still they watched his marvellous success, not unkindly 
on the whole, nor without prayerful interest; and by-and-bye 
they held out a friendly hand, which, had Irving been either 
a wiser or a more worldly man, might have drawn them closer 
together, but which, being Edward Irving, he so grasped as only 
to sunder them still more. Requested to preach the anniversary 
sermon for the London Missionary Society, he delivered a 
discourse in which Mrs Oliphant seems to glory as a sublime 
impracticability. Impracticable it is, sure enough; but whether 
that is a virtue in this poor world of ours, so much needing 
God’s work to be actually done, and ready always to listen to 
sublime impossibilities and do nothing whatever, may be a ques- 
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tion not to be blown down the wind with a sneer at Exeter 
Hall. Irving never thought he was more clearly serving God 
than in that three hours’ sermon in the tabernacle where Whit- 
field used to draw tears from old sinners and money for Georgian 
orphans. But he lost a noble opportunity of winning the con- 
fidence of those with whom he was one in heart, and who did 
in some degree lack the stimulus of his lofty inspiration. Hence- 
forth, therefore, his lot was cast among a different class,—on the 
whole, we fear, not so likely to profit him or to be profited by 
him. From one of them, indeed, he might have got, as many 
others did, no small measure of Christian wisdom and help. 
But though we have heard he was accustomed to say that 
‘Coleridge put more thoughts through him in a night than any 
other man in a week,’ they seem mainly to have gone through 
him, and to have left little tangible impression on his mind. 
Early introduced by Basil Montague to the sage of Highgate 
Hill, he was a frequent listener to those mystic monologues 
which were at once so bewitching and so bewildering to their 
hearers. But Irving, though he probably learnt there to de- 
nounce an exclusive reliance on the logical understanding, and to 
feel an affection for any slight shade of mystery, was compara- 
tively little affected by the special theology of Coleridge. Here 
and there indeed his influence may be faintly traced in frag- 
ments of thought through many of Irving’s writings. The 
poet himself says, in his Table Talk: ‘Irving caught many 
things from me; but he would never attend to anything which 
he thought he could not use in the pulpit. I told him the 
certain consequence would be, that he would fall into — 
errors.’’ Fragments of Coleridgian thought picked up for pulpit 
uses were likely enough to be dangerous, as their author himself 
said; and Irving, an orator, with a mathematical form of 
mind, pressed also by the emergencies of a busy pastorate, had 
neither time nor turn for more profound philosophizing. 

About a year after coming to London, he published his first 
book, the celebrated ‘Orations, a work full of splendid but 
rather vague generalities, yet showing the inborn nobleness of 
its author, written, like all his treatises, except those purely 
polemical, in a stately and artificial style, which naturally pro- 
voked literary criticism. There was nothing, however, in the 
opinions expressed, whatever might be thought of the manner, 
to which any serious objection could be offered. Neither did 
his attempts by-and-bye to revive a higher sacramental doctrine 
call for particular remark. His views of baptism, indeed, which 
were apparently suggested by his wife, and strengthened by 
sad pious reflections in connection with the death of his first 
child, though opposed to the tone of later evangelical preaching, 
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were more in harmony with ecclesiastical standards than the 
Zuinglianism which generally prevailed. We cannot agree 
with Mrs Oliphant, that there is only a faint shade of difference 
between his opinions on this matter and those of the High 
Church party in England. He did indeed believe that bap- 
tized children were related to the covenant otherwise than were 
the unbaptized; so did all the reformers except Zuingle. He 
also believed that they might be, often were, in baptism regene- 
rated, which also, with the same exception, was the common 
faith of Christendom during the sixteenth century; and the 
standards of the Church, and all the tradition of her baptismal 
prayers, authorized him to proclaim this as the teaching of 
Presbyterianism, though the evangelical preaching in Scotland 
had latterly tended to reduce the sacrament to a mere Zuinglean 
symbol. But so far was he from the ecclesiastical opus opera- 
tum of the Puseyite, that he asserted the possibility of infant 
faith in order to justify the position he held. ‘That appears to 
us, as it did to Coleridge, a very absurd idea; but if baptism 
is a mere symbol, why pray that the child may be received into 
the household of God? Why believe in the possibility of such 
a result, if regeneration cannot then take place? ‘The doctrine 
of the Reformers, always excepting Zuingle, is consequent, if 
not very clear. That of the ‘adult baptists’ is both clear and 
consequent, if it be somewhat shallow. But the midway system, 
which baptizes infants, and prays for them as if they might be 
children of God, and then teaches that in all cases they must 
still be converted and born again, is obviously illogical and 
inconsistent. Irving, therefore, falling back on the earlier 
creeds of Protestantism, refused to sink the Reformation theo- 
logy in that of the Puritan and the Methodist. 

From these sacramental studies, however, he was soon called 
away to others of a more engrossing kind, less clearly defined 
also by the old way-marks of Church history. Under the excite- 
ment of the French Revolution, many pious people had found, 
in the books of Daniel and the Apocalypse, very comfortable 
light on the strange, troubled providences of the time. Almost 
every stormy period of modern history hasbeen fruitful of schemes 
of prophetic interpretation ; and Charles V., Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick of Prussia, and the Napoleons, have been at one time 
or other, by one party or other, identified with one or other 
symbol of those remarkable portions of Scripture. Even Cole- 
ridge, dreamer as he was, had formed a platform of prophecy for 
himself ; though what it was he never let the world know: only 
we may be pretty sure it was dramatic and ideal, and not his- 
torical; and if it would not have satisfied the general student, 
neither would it have been so easy of refutation by the stern 
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commentary of facts as most other schemes of the kind. Irving’s 
ideas on this subject originated mainly with Hatley Frere—a 
solitary, self-absorbed student—who, unable to win the public 
ear, seized on the famous Scotch orator as the very instrument 
for his purpose. At first, Irving seems to have looked at the 
subject with a measure of cautious reserve. Since Durham and 
Fleming, the Presbyterian Church had not indulged much in 
this vein, and at this time Irving was a vehement, even fanatical 
Scotch Churchman. But though he hung back for a year, the 
seed had been skilfully sown, the ecclesiastical weather was 
favourable, and Henry Drummond cultivated the soil. Of this 
man—clear, sharp, clever, with fine instincts, and keen, sarcastic 
humour, yet self-willed and self-confident, a kind of lay-Pope, 
with a well-meaning infallibility of his own, and a bank at 
Charing Cross to make up for any other deficiencies—it is diffi- 
cult to speak, there was so much of chivalrous worth and dash 
in him, so much also of the mere spoilt child of fortune. His 
influence over Irving was, we think, far from happy. In the 
beginning of their intercourse, the great preacher was more than 
doubtful of the wealthy banker, deeming him ‘ more witty than 
spiritual ;’ but these doubts gradually disappeared as the ‘ mille- 
narian’ infection worked into the system of his thoughts. For 
it is singular how ready he was to take up other men’s ideas, and 
dwell upon them with an intensity of thought and imagination 
which at length learnt to regard them as divine and infallible 
verities. He could not resist apparently any one who came to 
him with a ready-made set of notions : he must try them on ; and 
once on, they seemed to him always a very wonderful fit. He 
had formerly read Bishop Overall, and straightway became a 
convert to passive obedience and civic disabilities for religious 
nonconformity, ready to do grievous injustice in order to main- 
tain the theory of a Christian nation. So, in this matter of 
prophecy, he got bitten by Hatley Frere, and forthwith that 
gentleman’s scheme of interpretation was glorified into an infal- 
lible key, to doubt which was to commit something like the 
unpardonable sin. A sublime egotism, believing in itself, de- 
manded assent to its opinions, as to the very testimony of God, 
with perfect sincerity, and also with perfect humility, till by-and- 
bye another egotism, equally decided, fulminated anathema and 
excommunication against him. 

Having then been led by Frere to the study of the prophetic 
symbols, he was called by Henry Drummond to a conference at 
his country mansion, Albury Park, in order to determine from 
prophecy the march and coming issue of events. The conference 
consisted of about a score of persons, not very distinguished for 
either theological or historical learning, and so little versed in 
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Hebrew that they took Joseph Wolfe for ‘the most learned 
Eastern scholar in the world.’ Dr Hugh M‘Neile was president, 
and Hatley Frere the inspiring spirit, while Drummond played 
bountiful host and keen-witted autocrat, and Wolfe was Hekeow 
referee, prince of modern Orientalists. Irving seems to have 
been completely fascinated by these conferences, which became 
ere long an institution, and of which he has given a glowing 
account in his preliminary discourse to the work of the Spanish 
Jew-Jesuit, Ben Ezra.’ Certainly their results were not very 
notable. One member, Mrs Oliphant says, took to his bed on 
hearing of the death of young Napoleon; she does not say that 
at first he declared, ‘That is impossible, for it contradicts my 
interpretation.’ So we have heard, however, and probably both 
statements are true; what better could the poor man do than 
go to bed in such circumstances? To Irving these assemblies 
proved a very baneful influence, providing for him the very ele- 
ment of a coterie on which he might exercise his fascination, 
and by which he might be separated from wholesome influences 
of the general world. Henceforth, as Dr Chalmers says, ‘he 
discussed matters of curiosity rather than of conscience.’ Hence- 
forth his preaching became more and more a hieroglyph of pro- 

hetic symbols—a gospel according to Daniel rather than 
Matthew or John. Of course there was nothing in this to 
which his church could take exception. Chary herself to pro- 
nounce any opinion on these matters, and rather discouraging 
her pastors to lead their flocks up to these misty and barren 
regions, still she could not find positive fault with her wayward, 
brilliant son. Nay, when Irving afterwards delivered a series of 
discourses on the subject in Edinburgh, he achieved some of his 
most wonderful triumphs, drawing forth crowds at six o’clock in 
the early May mornings to hang entranced on his stately diction 
and solemn tones. Yet when we review these lectures now, we 
cannot help marvelling how Irving could ever have persuaded 
himself that Hatley Frere’s narrow intense view had really caught 
God’s great vision of human history. Not that there are not 
fine thoughts in those discourses; there are none of Irving's 
writings without many such. Not that we think Christ may 
not come again to reign upon the earth; in such an advent 
there would be nothing more strange than in the first. Not 
that this Gentile dispensation may not, like the Jewish, wither, 
as these men believed it would, into a pharisaism, and a new 
era arise, not from its regeneration, but from its destruction. 

1 Mr Jones’ Life of Irving—generally as barren as it is bare—has a story worth 
quoting here. At one of these meetings he says, after some debate, Irving 
standing before the fire, ‘ suffered the complaint to escape him. “Brethren, it 


is a sore trouble to the flesh for a man to have more light than his neighbours.”’ 
If not true, it is so like that it should be. 
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All that may be, for aught we can tell, though we hesitate 
in spiritual matters, as in geological, to multiply cataclysms 
and revolutionary convulsions. But, allowing that people may 
differ on such points, we cannot help feeling that history, 
read in the light of these prophetic discourses, becomes a 
very poor masquerade, in which the same personages play the 
most inconsistent parts to suit the emergencies of the interpreta- 
tion, like the supernumeraries in a provincial theatre, now crossing 
the stage as soldiers, and then reappearing as monks; at one 
moment killed, and by-and-bye favouring the company, with a 
song. Thus the Romish Church is of course the Beast, and the 
Old and New Testaments are the two witnesses; but when he 
comes to .explain the death of the latter, that same Romish 
Church, or the branch of it in Catholic and most Christian 
France, has to play the part of witness, and get killed during the 
revolutionary frenzy. It were idle to enter into details. Irving 
was a very different man from Dr John Cumming; yet essentially 
his prophetic system is as meagre as that of the man who turns 
‘vessels (or cups) of bulrushes’ into screw and paddle steam- 
ships; only in Irving’s case it is with sorrowing pity that we 
witness the blind yet mighty groping of a great and noble man. 

Hitherto, however, as we have said, though his career had 
been observed with no small wonder and not a little anxiety, not 
a whisper had been heard against his orthodoxy. But now, in 
1827, it began to be hinted that his congregation were getting 
poison instead of food for their souls. ‘ Of course, Irving never 
dreamt he was preaching heresy—nobody ever does. Of course, 
too, his hearers never suspected him of it. But one fails to see 
the force of Mrs Oliphant’s words when she insists so strongly 
on these circumstances, as if truth or error depended in any 
measure on such considerations. The doctrine, however, which 
about this period began to be buzzed about as a heresy did not 
now for the first time appear in his ministrations. We can trace 
itin his epistolary journal, and more clearly in his introduction 
to Ben Ezra; for it seems to have been the very heart of his 
theology. It demands, therefore, both on its own account, and 
because of its influence on his future career, a somewhat detailed 
statement. 

The Evangelical party had generally represented the atone- 
ment as the central principle of Christianity, while the incarna- 
tion held a subordinate place, being chiefly introduced in order 
to give a certain value and sufficiency to the sacrifice of the cross. 
In their sermons, therefore, they dealt chiefly with the forensic 
ideas of guilt, imputation, righteousness, and propitiation, the last 
having got a special prominence from the work of Archbishop 
Magee. The doctrine of Christ’s person, divine and human, had 
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indeed been stoutly contended for in a polemical way against the 
Belsham and Priestley Socinians; but its other meanings and 
relations had been generally swallowed up in the one idea that it 
gave to His sufferings an infinite value. During the first three 
centuries, on the contrary, it was the person of Christ that formed 
the summa theologiw—the all-engrossing theme alike of Christian 
controversy and of Christian life. The doctrine of the propitia- 
tion did not become prominent till a much later date, and did 
not receive the exact form in which it is now usually presented, 
until the time of the great Anselm of Canterbury. Thus it is 
clear that the doctrinal hinge on which the Gospel has been 
thought to turn has not at all times been the same. Christian 
faith in the early ages was mainly sustained by the incarnation; 
Christian faith of the later evangelical type has hung almost 
exclusively on the atonement. We have no evidence that Irving 
formed his opinions from a large acquaintance with the first three 
centuries. Nor, as far as we remember, was the precise view he 
took ever formally discussed in any of the controversies of those 
early ages, when questions about the nature of Christ were 
searched and agitated as they have never since been. Hence 
Irving and his opponents could quote from the fathers passages 
that seemed equaliy to favour either side, because the exact 
question at issue was not in their minds at all, though there are 
some phrases in Augustine that seem to touch it very nearly. 
How he had been led, then, to occupy the position he did, we do 
not know. Who, indeed, can tell what it is that regulates the 
fluctuation of idea in the higher world of thought? Sometimes 
it would appear as if certain opinions moved in great cycles, and 
returned, lke comets, at intervals which might be almost calcu- 
lated. Sometimes it would seem as if a-tide of thought rose 
apart from any human guidance, and that, all of a sudden, men, 
wholly without contact or intercourse of mind, found themselves 
immersed in new reasonings and pledged to new conclusions. 
At any rate, whatever the source of it, the eloquent minister of 
the Caledonian Church had for some time substituted the incar- 
nation for the atonement as the central and vivifying element of 
divine truth to him, fully accepting indeed the common teaching 
on the latter head, but giving it the subordination of a secondary 
doctrine. Or rather, perhaps, we might say the incarnation was 
to him, as to the primitive Church, the very atonement, and the 
cross only its culminating fact. 

So far no fault could be found; the difference between his 
teaching and that of evangelicalism proper, though profoundly 
significant and full of many changeful issues, could not have 
formed the ground of any formal charge against him. But now, 
with this ruling idea in his mind, questions naturally arose about 
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the flesh or creaturehood of Christ, and how it was related to His 
brethren. And here our readers will bear in mind that the contro- 
versy which by-and-bye arose turned on a series of fine theological 
subtleties, but was discussed chiefly in rough popular arguments ; 
the result of which was, that confusions sprung up on both sides, 
and good men, who were at heart one, loomed to each other, like 
monsters, through a mist of their own creating. Thus Irving 
meant by our Lord’s ‘flesh’ His entire human nature, body, 
and soul, and spirit; but he sometimes spoke and wrote as if he 
applied it only to what Coleridge calls ‘the carcase,’ which is 
inert matter, incapable of good or evil in itself. Then, again, 
the word ‘ nature’ expressed to Irving, as to the acute controver- 
sialists of the early Church, a different idea from that of ‘ per- 
son, and he held that there were two natures and two wills in 
the Lord, yet but one personality. This, however, was largely 
forgotten by his opponents, who represented him as ascribing to 
the whole person of Christ qualities which belonged only to His 
human nature. In like manner, the term ‘sinfulness’ gave 
occasion to a deal of misunderstanding and ignorant abuse. 
Irving applied it to the flesh or humanity of the Redeemer, not 
to His entire personality; and though he speaks about it occa- 
sionally with the glowing exaggerations of an orator, he seems 
to have understood by it only the natural tendency of the crea- 
ture to be tempted to sin, and to find a certain affinity with it. 
This, however, was frequently denounced as the horrible doc- 
trine of Christ’s depravity ; and divines with some character for 
learning, talked and wrote as if ‘original sin’ were a kind of 
virus and physical taint, by which the very substance of the soul 
was changed, and strangely confounded the imputation of guilt 
with the transmission of evil tendencies. 

Bearing these things in mind, then, the question that pre- 
sented itself to Irving was: Since Christ became incarnate to 
redeem us from iniquity, did He take to Him the very nature 
that was to be redeemed, or a nature that did not need to be 
redeemed? Was His humanity akin, therefore, to that of 
Adam before he fell, or to that which he and his posterity have 
since been afflicted with? This question he determined in fa- 
vour of the fallen state. ‘He took on Him the seed of Abra- 
ham,’ said Irving, ‘He was tempted in all points like as we 
are ;’? and we have to resist alike the devil, the world, and the 
flesh. Such was the nature which Christ took, but then He took 
it only to redeem it. With sin proper, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, he never supposed Him for a moment to converse. 
None of his opponents more clearly proclaimed the absolute, un- 
defiled holiness of Jesus. Only he ascribed this result, not to-the 
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human constitution of our Lord, but to the perpetual control of 
the Holy Spirit. That ought to be clearly understood now, how- 
ever it might have been in the first gathering and darkening of 
the polemical storm. No one more than Irving loved and revered 
and honoured ‘the holy child Jesus.’ But it seemed to him to 
follow inevitably from the basis of his theology, which he had 
planted in the incarnation, that the human nature which Christ 
took was the very nature in the very state from which it required 
to be redeemed ; and that nature, as the second Adam, He now 
wholly sanctified unto God. At the same time, it was equally 
natural that those whose gospel hinged mainly not on Christ’s 
person, but on His cross, should be startled by a statement like 
this. It perplexed a good many of their reasonings. For if 
Jesus took our fallen nature, then did not He Himself require 
to be born again? And how could the sacrifice of such a na- 
ture be an atonement for sinful man? Did He require to re- 
deem his own humanity? and if so, could the offering of a life 
which needed to be itself redeemed, be supposed effectual to 
save us? Moreover, Adam had been created in a state, so to 
speak, of perfect moral equilibrium, capable of temptation from 
without, but having no sinful proclivities whatever. By the 
fall, however, that moral equilibrium had been destroyed, and 
there was now a distinct bias towards evil with which all men 
have to maintain a perpetual, and, alas! a painfully fruitless 
struggle. Was it to be thought that our Redeemer was agitated 
by these motions of the flesh, as we are—that He had the same 
conflict to maintain to staunch the bitter fountain of a corrupted 
heart? Pious men shrank from such a conclusion, even shud- 
dered at it, and felt that, if it were admitted, the whole frame- 
work of their gospel must rot and go to pieces. It is obvious 
that several of these questions spring from the merest misunder- 
standing of Irving’s meaning. Christ’s human nature did not 
require regeneration, because, by the theory, it was fallen, but 
regenerated in its very birth and being. Neither was there 
properly any conflict between His flesh and spirit, because the 
flesh, though liable to all the evil of our nature, was completely 
subject to its divine tenant and partner, so that not even one in- 
voluntary thought of wrong ever shadowed for a moment the 
pure soul of Immanuel. 

But it cannot be denied that, on a subject which demanded 
the most delicate handling, Irving spoke frequently with all the 
passion and exaggeration of the mere orator; so that one need 
not wonder if the daws about the steeple began to caw in wild 
alarm, as if their old cosy nests were about to be disturbed. 
Nay, moreover, it was no marvel, that good men were startled 
and frightened by a doctrine which, be it right or wrong, it was 
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not easy to adjust with other parts of the Christian system dear 
and precious to their souls. We may regret that this contro- 
versy was embittered with all the usual theological odium ; but 
we cannot be astonished that the question was keenly discussed. 
It was natural that Mr Haldane, a man of singular worth aad 
piety, but without a very large mind or very liberal culture, 
should, from his point of view, see in Irving’s doctrine nothing 
but danger to evangelicalism. It was equally natural for the 
powerful and splendid ecclesiastic who then guided the evangeli- 
cal counsels of the Scotch Church, to be jealous of any innova- 
tion in the common theology of the land; for Andrew Thomson, 
with his sturdy logic rather than profound thought, the very 
embodiment of Scottish Presbyterian fervour, could hardly have 
been expected to keep out of a quarrel of this kind, simply be- 
cause he scarcely understood it. These, with Mr Dods of Bel- 
ford, therefore opened fire on Irving in pamphlets and Christian 
Instructors, to whom Henry Drummond replied with scornful 
trenchant wit, oddly blended with elaborate theologizing ; while 
Irving himself answered them, deploring and denouncing the 
ungodly blindness and theological incapacity of the age, with 
a vehemence of polemical bitterness which shows, all too clearly, 
that the spiritual artillery would have been wielded by him quite 
as readily and vigorously as it was by his opponents. In , 
polemical tracts he drops the stately, grave, and formal style, 
and is altogether more natural, if a little inclined to scold. We 
shall have to return briefly to this point ere the close; but 
meanwhile we may state that, whether Irving’s view was right 
or wrong,—and, when stript of the different misunderstandings 
which his rhetorical vehemence occasioned, the question seems 
to be pretty much of a logomachy,—yet he has bequeathed to 
the churches a great problem, tothe settlement of which they 
ought intelligently to address themselves; and that is, to deter- 
mine more clearly the relations between the incarnation and the 
atonement. That, we apprehend, was the issue towards which 
he was being led by the Supreme Controller of all events. 
Christianity, as we have said, has, at different times, changed, 
so to speak, its centre of gravity from the one to the other of 
these, and that not only with regard to religious idea, but equally 
in regard to spiritual life. And Irving will have served no mean 
purpose, if he has only called this age of ours to attempt the 
better adjustment of these truths, so as to secure to our Christian 
spirit the largeness and freedom of the incarnation theology, 
and also the sterner moral sense which belongs to the later evan- 
gelical idea. 

Meanwhile we must turn to another exciting page of this 
eventful history—the Row heresy, as it was called, with its bear- 
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ings, direct and collateral, and Irving’s connection with them. 
Of these events we are furnished with a full account in the Life 
of the Rev. Robert Story, minister of Roseneath, lately published 
by his son. This good man, an early and dear friend of Irving’s, 
sgems in his youth to have been of a somewhat aspiring and 
frothy nature, and in his age rather weak, the gas having escaped, 
—qualities which have been transmitted with fair increase to his 
son and biographer. The parish of Row was adjacent to that of 
Roseneath, and the whole circumstances of this singular religious 
movement fell under the immediate observation of Mr Story, 
whose life in consequence becomes of some moment, and might 
have been of much more, had it been written with less flippancy 
and a little insight. 

Of the ‘ Row heresy’ itself we do not intend to say much. It 
is too important and delicate a subject to be gone into superfi- 
cially ; and besides, Mr Irving’s connection with Row had less 
to do with it than with the miraculous manifestations which 
were alleged to have taken place in the neighbourhood. A young 
Highland minister, John M‘Leod Campbell, a man, by universal 
admission, of singular piety and holiness, and an earnest pastor, 
failing to see much fruit of his labours, in the conversion of sin- 
ners to Christ, began to search for the reason of this, and came 
by-and-bye to the conclusion, that the Gospel had been so over- 
laid and sophisticated by fathers, schoolmen, and divines, as to 
hide its beauty and impair its power, and that these sophistica- 
tions must be got out of the way, and a simpler Gospel preached, 
if any good was to be done at Row. The first subject that 
troubled him was that of assurance of salvation, on which he 
came at last to be persuaded that the common notion was quite 
wrong, and that assurance was simply the conviction that God’s 
record was true. ‘This raised the question of what the Gospel 
record really is,— What is the message that men are to be called 
to believe? Here Mr M‘Leod came into contact with the old 
difficulty regarding the extent of the atonement, and that again 
raised the question of the nature of the atonement, and the war- 
rant of the ministers of the Gospel to offer to all a pardon which 
the Calvinist does not hold to have been purchased for all. Good 
Thomas Boston and the ‘ Marrow-men,’ in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had found a solution of the difficulty occasioned by the 
limitation of the atonement, in the idea of Christ’s kinsman- 
redeemership, and, in virtue of this relation, had felt their minds 
at peace while offering salvation to all.! But this view did 

1 Our readers will mark that even thus early in Scotland had the problem of 
the incarnation intruded itself into the logic of atonement, and demanded some 
satisfactory adjustment, which however it did not get, for the ‘ marrow-men’ 


were simply denounced, though they were the very pith of national piety at the 
time. 
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not satisfy Mr Campbell. His mind at last settled in the idea 
of a universal atonement, the universal Fatherhood of God, 
and His individual love and redemption of each man who 
would only receive His assurance of it; though, previous to 
his deposition, he had not adopted those ideas which he has 
since developed in his work on the nature of the atonement. 
The General Assembly deposed Mr Campbell from the holy 
ministry, holding him to have departed from the doctrine of 
the standards, and refusing to one who had gravitated towards 
Arminianism that indulgence which has commonly been shown 
to others whose tendencies have been to hyper-Calvinistic ex- 
tremes. It would be difficult to say what General Assemblies 
would do now in such a case; but it may surely be believed that 
the natural recoil from the deposition of so holy a man, and so 
devoted and successful a pastor, would secure a tenderer treat- 
ment; and that even by the most strenuous of those who might 
hold that to such men fellowship in the ministry was impossible, 
a milder mode of severing the bond would be found than by 
the sentence of apostates, drunkards, and adulterers. 

Mr Campbell’s ‘ new light’ created no small stir round the 
Gairloch, and over all the land. There was an awakening of 
religious life then, which got its first impulse from the Row 
kirk. Greenock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, thrilled as with the gush 
of a fresh springtide; and many a pulpit, erewhile given over to 
a dry tradition of dogmas, kindled with the eloquence of an un- 
wonted vitality, as men really hoped to see the salvation of their 
God. Apart from the truth or error of these opinions, there was 
a revival of spiritual life which some thought to be a Divine tes- 
timony in their favour, and which others would have discredited 
because of its connection with them. A deeper philosophy will 
discard both of these notions, and may allow the facts vouched 
for by all the religious biography and correspondence of the time, 
while yet contending that the doctrines themselves must be tried 
by a very different test. Many quickenings of religious ear- 
nestness have been allied with those half-truths which are seen 
like morning lights about the clouds, but disappear as the day 
brightens. At any rate, there was a new impulse now given 
to Scottish piety; and it was ere long associated with those 
fanaticisms which are natural to such movements, and are not 
at the time easily separable from them. We do not mean to 
dwell on the strange story of Mary Campbell of Fernicarry. It 
is well told by Mr Story—not quite so well by Mrs Oliphant, 
whose hero never was ainda and his biographer, therefore, 


embroiders and glorifies every veil on his eyes, until it looks as 
like light as possible. A single word, however, will be necessary 
to explain the development of the tragedy. 
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Mr Campbell having preached a good deal about faith and 
assurance, came naturally on a number of scriptural texts which 
led to questions about miraculons agency. Mr Scott, also, a 
young licentiate of the Church, who is made to play a rather 
considerable part in Mrs Oliphant’s book, had been led to form 
somewhat decided opinions about the difference between the 
baptism unto repentance and the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
Thus the minds of a people, already somewhat excited with what 
to them were novelties, were led to ask, what was the nature of 
miracles? were they mere evidences, as the apologists of the last 
century said? or were they the natural manifestations of a pre- 
sent supernatural spirit? If the latter, why were they not 
wrought now? When did this mysterious force die out of the 
Church, if indeed it be dead? What if it is only want of faith 
which has deprived the Bride of these comfortable tokens of the 
Redeemer’s presence? So far, perhaps, well. Scripture does 
not authoritatively limit the time for the working of ‘signs and 
wonders.’ We do not assert that the power is for ever departed ; 
only, we hold it our duty to sift with exceeding care, and even 
with wholesome scepticism, any alleged irregularity in the com- 
mon course of nature. People in the midst of religious excite- 
ment, however, wrought up by such arguments to a state of 
pious expectation, cannet believe in a wholesome scepticism. 
Accordingly, a lad in Port-Glasgow, a shipwright, of the name 
of M‘Donald, who had previously learned to believe in such pos- 
sibilities from a singular convert of the name of James Grub, one 
day ordered his sister, then supposed to be dying of consumption, 
to arise and be whole; which accordingly she did, and sat down 
to the family dinner. Encouraged by this success, he sent word 
to Mary Campbell on Gairloch, then also thought to be in a 
dying state, that she too, if she had faith, might be restored to 
health ; and Mary straightway left her bed, like Miss M‘Donald, 
and was for many years after an active, vigorous woman. She 
had, on her sick-bed, solemnly dedicated herself as a missionary 
to the heathen; but by-and-bye, marrying a Mr Caird, and get- 
ting into fine religious society of Drummonds, and Sparrows, and 
Manchesters, she thought better of it, and took to speaking 
tongues among the London quality, who did not understand 
them, instead of the Pellew islanders, who might perhaps have 
profited still less by them. For which her pastor, Mr Story, of 
Roseneath, is very faithfully indignant at her; but human 
nature is a complex machine, and has various motive powers, 
into some of which it does not care to look too closely ; and then, 
too, she was married, and under law to her husband. Whether 
she did right in this or not, cured she was at any rate, as well as 
Miss M‘Donald, and afterwards Miss Fancourt in London, long 
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a cripple, bed-ridden ; and surely, it was said, now is the gift of 
miracles again restored to the Church. As to the conclusion, 
men may differ; but of the facts there can be no doubt. Some 
good men at the time sincerely thought them miraculous, while 
others as sincerely doubted. Time, which tries all, has pro- 
nounced an unfavourable verdict. We may have no satisfactory 

hysiological explanation of such cases. The mysterious relations 
of soul and body have been too imperfectly explored to allow us 
to say that we understand the law of their occurrence. But 
that they were the result of law will hardly now be doubted, 
especially as we know that many other attempts were made to 
work miracles—in some cases, we believe, even to raise the dead 
—and that the results were not such as to encourage a very 
boastful publicity. But people would have it that miracles were 
wrought in favour of Mr Campbell’s views; and when other 
signs failed, they could at least speak with tongues. 

It is at this point specially that Irving becomes connected 
with these movements on the banks of the Clyde. His sympa- 
thies were warmly with Mr Campbell in his ecclesiastical pro- 
secution, as one of few who dared to proclaim the full love of 
God to man; and he even gave in a general adherence to his 
theology, being half persuaded that Christ died simply for 
the good of men, rather than in their room. But he was not 
much influenced by this. He was never accused of preaching 
an universal atonement, because his theme was rather the in- 
carnation, as in the early ages. The only thing in the new 
theology which is specially identified with his name is the revival 
of Pentecostal gifts,—an instance, we think, of that intellectual 
weakness in the midst of wonderful power—that want of insight, 
and that delusive fascination to which we have ascribed the sad 
wreck of his noble life. Our readers, we hope, will bear with us 
while we try to give some explanation of this matter. 

The first mention of these tongues in the Acts of the Apostles 
is not only the earliest, but also by far the clearest. Proceeding, 
then, from the clear to the more obscure, which Basil Montague 
might have shown Irving to be a good Baconian law, we must 
take the Pentecostal account as the key by which to interpret 
the chapter in Corinthians in which Paul gives directions for the 
use of those tongues. Now, it appears in the clear history of 
Pentecost, that when the apostles and brethren spoke, a variety 
of nations understood them as if they had been talking in their 
own mother-tongue. This might mean, either that the apostles 
uttered certain sounds, which were variously heard by men of 
different lands, and comprehended—in which view the miracle 
was wrought on the hearers; or it might mean that they really 
spoke divers known languages, and then the miracle might be 
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called properly a gift of tongues. In any case, the speakers were 
understood by the hearers congregated at that season from the 
various nations; and the difficult passage in Corinthians must 
be expounded in harmony with that definite history of facts. It 
is opposed to all sound exposition-to select the obscure as the key 
to the simple. Yet this is what was now done, and that to an 
extent which the Apostle’s words to the Corinthians will by no 
means justify; for the supposed unknown tongues were alike 
unmeaning to speaker and hearer—were, as Carlyle said, mere 
‘bedlam’ and ‘chaos.’ 

There seems to be some little doubt whether this gift was 
first exhibited by the M‘Donalds in Port-Glasgow, or by Mary 
Campbell across the Clyde on Gairloch. Irving always ascribes 
it to the latter. But, at any rate, it was not long confined to 
that obscure region. Ere long, the congregation in Regent 
Square church were taught to pray for it, and by-and-bye they 
got what they took to be an answer to their prayers. Mrs 
Oliphant has given some of the English ‘ prophecies, but no 
sample of the ‘tongues’ proper; and as this age is tolerably 
ignorant of these matters, we shall take the liberty of quoting a 
few of these remarkable utterances. One of the chief of those 
who spoke in London, ‘ under the power,’ as it was called, was a 
Mr Baxter, a Yorkshireman, highly nervous and ecstatic, who 
has published a book on the subject, having afterwards recanted 
his opinions, and declared himself to have been under the influ- 
ence of the devil. His ‘ prophecies,’ however, are all in English, 
so far as printed ; and the man appears throughout to have acted 
in perfect good faith. It is impossible, however, to read his 
remarkable book without perceiving clear traces of that self- 
deluding power so natural to every kind of enthusiastic coterie. 
A small body of people gathered around a man of rare fasci- 
nation, and were knit together by certain opinions with which 
the nation generally did not sympathize. Certain remarkable 
phenomena appeared among them, which are to this day not 
easily explained, and which they took to be the voice of God’s 
Holy Spirit. To this conclusion they came, not because any- 
thing was spoken which transcended human knowledge, but 
simply because of a certain physical constraint and singularity 
in the utterances ; added to which was another subtle ingredient, 
probably influencing them quite unconsciously, viz., that the 
words authoritatively confirmed their own opinions. Thus, 
Irving opposed the Reform Bill; and a prophecy came, ‘that 
it should not pass,’ and that ‘the great Captain of Waterloo 
would again be made Prime Minister. He had denounced the 
Test and Corporation Act; and accordingly Mr Baxter pro- 
phesied stoutly against it. He had been sorely grieved with the 
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Bible Society ; and a prophecy was given, ‘ that it was a curse 
going through the land, quenching the Spirit of God by the 
letter of the word of God.’ He dreaded the growth of demo- 
cracy ; and by-and-bye the prophet tells him that the Church 
of Scotland has offended God ‘in its popular constitution and 
rejection of bishops.’ He had declared the speedy coming of 
Christ; and lo! he is greeted with a ‘Thus saith the Lord, 
within three years and a half this land shall be desolate.’ We 
could easily multiply examples of this, not by any means to 
show that there was intentional deception, which we cannot for 
a moment believe; but to explain how a little clique of good 
men, living, moving, and having their being in a glowing atme- 
sphere of peculiar opinions, might naturally delude themselves, 
and mistake their own fancies for a divine inspiration. Mr 
Baxter in the end recoiled from Irving’s doctrine of our Lord's 
human nature, in spite of its confirmation by various ‘ utterances 
in the power.” Many of his own vaticinations too had failed. 
Moreover, having gone one day to rebuke the Lord Chancellor, 
and his heart failing him as he contemplated the possibility of 
gaol or bedlam, the good man concluded he had been under the 
influence of the devil, as the Spirit of God could not be afraid 
of any lawyer that ever sat on the woolsack. A prudent Mr 
Baxter, if not very wise ; whom we may now dismiss, the more 


readily that he gives no specimen of the ‘ tongues’ — Nor 


are many such to be found, which is not to be wondered at— 
the speaker being in a frenzy, the hearers generally excited, and 
the reporter unused to such language. There was, however, a 
Mr Pilkington, who once thought himself an ill-used person, and 
published a pamphlet, for which Irving in his grand way forgave 
him, because ‘I have heard he is in very needy circumstances, 
and published his book for bread.’ The man was mainly a fool, 
who fancied he had a gift for languages, and could interpret the 
‘tongues ;’ but as his examples were never, so far as we know, 
controverted, though his claim to interpret was properly enough 
rejected, we may, so far at least, avail ourselves of his aid. 
Irving, Dr Norton, Mr Baxter, and indeed all who witnessed 
the phenomena, agree that these utterances, whether in English 
or in the ‘tongue,’ were given in a very loud voice, at first 
slowly, but gradually attaining to a very rapid yet clear articula- 
tion, often also with a singular musical rhythm. Mr Pilkington 
having all his wits about him, gives a very minute description of 
one of the speakers, which has the stamp of truth on it. ‘ Her 
whole frame,’ he says, ‘was in violent agitation, but principally 
the body, from the hips to the shoulders, which worked with a 
lateral motion—the chest heaved and swelled, the head was 
occasionally raised from the right hand, which was placed under 
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the forehead, while the left hand and arm seemed to press and 
rub the stomach. . . . Then the body stayed, the neck became 
stiff, and the head erect; the hands fell on the lap, the mouth 
assumed a circular form, the lips projected, and the “ tongue” 
. . . came from her in an awful form. During the utterance | 
observed a violent exertion of the muscles of the jaw-bone, and 
that the stiffened lips never touched to aid the articulation of the 
“tongue,” but they closed apparently enough to express the 
labials of the English part of the delivery, and instantly re- 
sumed the circular form. In general, also, he says that the 
utterance was preceded by a preparatory sound, which he re- 
presents by the syllables ‘ cras-cran-cra-crash, spoken with 
a sudden and rapid vociferation. He then gives examples 
of the ‘tongue,’ along with his interpretation, which last the 
reader will take for what it is worth. * Hozehamenanostra, 
is a very Belshazzar-like word; but our Daniel read it 
Hoze, Jesus; ha, a contraction for habeo (habebit, we should 
suppose) ; mena, hands; nostra, ours; which piece of curious 
quasi-Latin he translates, ‘Jesus will hold our hands.’ But 
his grand triumph, his chef d’euvre, which he puts as motto 
to his book, was ‘ Holimoth holif awthaw.’? Our readers will be 
puzzled to discover their mother-tongue in these strange syl- 
lables ; but if they will imagine a Cockney with an unfortunate 
lisp, and an exaggerated opposition to the letter R, ‘ Holimoth 
holif awthaw,’ will readily become ‘ Holy, motht holy Fathaw.’ 
Worthy Mr Pilkington, carnal-minded interpreter of spiritual 
mysteries, well might poor Irving entreat you ‘ to say no more 
about it.’ Irving verily believed these sounds to be the Pente- 
costal tongues; but as he gives little or no reason for his faith, 
we may be permitted to doubt whether the sister, with her 
circular mouth, and stiff neck, and odd words, was a bit more 
of a Pythoness than Mr Pilkington of a Daniel. We subjoin, 
ere parting with this portion of our subject, a fuller specimen of 
these tongues, quoted from the Morning Watch, the quarterly 
organ of the new sect :— 


Hippo-gerosto hippo booros senoote 

Foorime oorin hoopo tanto noostin 

Noorastin niparos hipanos bantos boorin 

O Pinitos eleiastino halimungitos dantitu 

Hampocotine farimi aristos ekrampos. 

Epoongos vangami beresessino tereston 

Sa tinootino alinoosis O fastos sungor O fuston sungor 
Eletanteti eretine menati. 


The classical reader will discover in these lines an odd echo 
of Greek—a kind of classical rhythm too, but no construction 
possible. Were they spoken by a person ignorant of that 
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tongue? Language they are not; but they are curious; and 
when people called them gibberish, poor Irving doubted whether 
this were not the very unpardonable sin. Ere returning now 
to the narrative, we may just add, that the English utterances, 
of which Mrs Oliphant gives a few specimens,—and more of a 
rather better class will be found in Dr Norton’s Life of the 
M‘Donalds,—were chiefly meagre and commonplace,—warn- 
ings, and reproofs, and ejaculations, tediously iterated,—filling 
us with wonder that any man could believe that the course of 
nature was interrupted for the expression of such crudities. 

We must, however, return now to our narrative. About the 
time of the first appearance of these phenomena in Scotland, 
Irving’s doctrine of Christ’s human nature had begun to be 
called in question by a Mr Cole—whom Mrs Oliphant has 
impaled with unusual gusto—by Messrs Haldane and Dods, 
and finally, by the Presbytery of London. At first his brethren 
there seem not to have acted in a very brotherly spirit; and 
though some attempt was afterwards made at holding a private 
conference with him, nothing came of it ; nothing, in fact, ever 
does come of such conferences. Ere long, therefore, they 
brought the matter again into court, resolved to purge the Kirk 
of heresy ; but no sooner did they come to this resolution, than 
Irving, whose church stood in a peculiar relation to the presby- 
tery, flatly repudiated their authority. He had long exalted, 
even exaggerated, the power of the Church. He had deplored 
the low state of public opinion on this head, as one of the crying 
sins of the last days. But no sooner is its authority exerted in 
opposition to his own opinions, than the presbytery becomes only 
‘six men,’ to whom he never will submit. It is the old story. 
Ecclesiastical power is grand, divine, as long as I can wield it ; 
acontemptible ‘ six men,’ when it happens to differ from me. 
We do not blame him more for his new discovery than for his 
old ecclesiasticism : both views are wrong; only the ‘ six men’ 
doctrine is perhaps the least dangerous. He was now, there- 
fore, isolated from his brethren, and haunted all the more by 
Cardales and Taplins, and ‘autocratic, plutocratic’ Drummonds, 
who scarce left him an hour for calm reflection, but from morn- 
ing till night kept up the subtle intoxication of their quasi- 
spiritual incense. 

Circumstances being thus favourable, cut off from his presby- 
tery, coldly regarded in Scotland, nay, openly denounced by 
some, Irving turned to his God for comfort, but unfortunately 
also to the Taplins and Drummonds. Would not the miraculous 
gifts, if bestowed on some of his followers, as on Campbell’s, be 
a testimony in ‘his favour, enough to cover his enemies with 
shame? Prayer-meetings, therefore, were held for this purpose, 
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early and late, and a generally unwholesome spiritual excitement 
kept at a high pitch, till the boon was granted, to their exceeding 
joy. ‘ We asked for bread,’ said Irving; ‘ could we believe that 
God had given us a stone?’ They were in a fit state for believ- 
ing anything they wanted to believe. Yet at first he restrained 
the ‘ tongues’ to private assemblies. Afterwards he admitted 
prophecies ‘in the power,’ but in English, into his morning 
prayer-meetings. He would fain still, like a sober Scottish 
minister, keep things ‘ decently and in order.’ But he was no 
longer master. Murmurs arose among the gifted. What right 
had he to silence the Spirit of God? Moreover, unseemly things 
happened in church. As at sea in a gale of wind, you will some- 
times witness a victim rush silently to some convenient spot, so 
in Regent Square church you might have seen in those days 
some one run into the vestry with a mouthful of the ‘ tongue, 
and explode when within its quiet precincts. Irving, therefore, 
was forced to permit, while he tried also to regulate, these utter- 
ances in public. Of course this created a commotion. A crowd 
assembled, noisy, rude, unmannerly, not without danger of life 
even ; so that he was glad to dismiss them, and heart-broken next 
day to find the scoffer sneering through all the morning papers. 
It is a sad, pitiable story, from beginning to end; and not the 
least miserable feature of it was, that his best friends pleaded 
with him to pause, mainly on the ground of his own self-interest, 
which the brave, true soul of him utterly spurned. And so gra- 
dually the Cardales and Taplins and Miss Halls, got him en- 
tirely to themselves, and kept hovering all day about Judd Place, 
incensing their idol with subtle worship,—subtle even in the im- 
pertinence of its authoritative rebukes: for had the spirit only 
flattered, he might have given room to a doubt; but the more it 
reproved him, the more he kissed the rod. We do not suppose 
that those who now surrounded him had any but the purest 
motives, or that they were other than pious, God-fearing people. 
But if it is a crime to be silly and conceited, they were guilty, 
we do believe, above many. 

So the Scotch National Church, Regent Square, had fallen 
into utter distraction; having asked a stone, instead of bread, 
and apparently gotten it. Meanwhile, everywhere the horizon 
was threatening. It is with exceeding pain that we approach 
the closing scenes, and a measure of indignation almost equally 
shared between Irving’s antagonists and his biographer. Of the 
latter we will speak first, as it is the lighter part of the business. 
We have already alluded to Mrs Oliphant’s treatment of Dr 
Chalmers in the earlier stages of his connection with Irving. 
Keeping up the same vein with a dramatic consistency to the 
last, she is very indignant that he did not interfere now to arrest 
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the inevitable course of events. He did not agree with Irving’s 
doctrine of our Lord’s human nature, yet neither did he think 
it probably very dangerous. Mrs Oliphant is therefore of 
opinion that he ought to have come forth in its defence, and 
that his not doing so was a cowardly shrinking ‘from the re- 
quirements of his position.’ Irving had written to him about it ; 
and because his reply is not to be found, she leaves him to un- 
derlie the odium of an ungenerous discourtesy. Mrs Oliphant 
is a Scotchwoman, and might have known that the General 
Assembly would not have recognised in his position any such 
authority as she ascribes to it. She might also have remembered 
that Dr Chalmers had a very humble estimate of his own powers 
as a theologian, and that it would have belied his whole character 
to have rushed, as arbiter, into a controversy in which, from the 
very bent and temper of his mind, he was little fitted to judge,— 
all patristic subtleties being alien to him, if not incomprehen- 
sible. Yet she has left the impression that he and Irving were 
at one, which they were not, and that he timidly shrank ‘ from 
the requirements of his position.’ But, indeed, all the relations 
of these two remarkable men are so put as to discredit and 
minify the thoughtful wisdom of the Scotch leader. So it is 
from the beginning. Chalmers cannot understand the man, 
whom, nevertheless, he chose for his assistant, and described as a 
Christian grafted on the stern virtues of the ancient Roman. 
Chalmers is sneered at as fretting with a paltry vanity, because 
his own sermon was kept cooling, while Irving prayed for three 
quarters of an hour, and read the longest chapter in the Bible. 
Chalmers is by implication held to have been guilty of discour- 
tesy, because a letter is not found in Irving’s despoiled deposi- 
tories. Finally, Chalmers plays the coward, because he did not 
come forward either to vindicate a doctrine which he did not 
believe, or else to condemn a brother on whom he might yet 
have to sit in judgment; and that, too, in regard to one of those 
subtleties on which he was, and felt himself, little able to decide. 
But Mrs Oliphant biographizes on the principle that he who is 
not for us—me and my hero—is against us, and is of course in 
the wrong, and altogether wrong. 

For Chalmers is not,the only victim. She adopts the same 
course of skilful inuendo and elaborate depreciation towards 
Professor Scott of Manchester. Personally, we do not know 
Mr Scott, and have no interest to defend him. He seems, on the 
whole, to have come off only second-best in a newspaper encounter 
with his clever antagonist. But it is impossible to read the 
various allusions to him without feeling that, from the beginning, 
she means to use him as an Jago to her Othello, although she 
gives no facts in proof of her statements, or none in which her 
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hero is not equally implicated. Thus, he is described as a man 
‘whose powerful, wilful, and fastidious mind has produced on 
all other capable minds an impression of force and ability which 
no practical result has yet adequately carried out ;’ and further, 
as ‘a Scotch probationer, characteristically recalcitrant, and out 
of accordance with every standard but his own.’ Then, by-and. 
bye, ‘all that is apparent of him through the long vista of years 
is a determined resistance to every kind of external limitation, 
and fastidious rejection of all ecclesiastical boundary for his 
thoughts.’ Finally, he appears before the General Assembly of 
1831, ‘with a certain touch of chivalrous perversity which is 
almost amusing ;’ ‘a brilliant knight-errant, . . . proclaiming 
his readiness, not only to impugn the standards, but to argue the 
matter with the Church, and maintain against all comers, in the 
strength of an argumentative power which Irving calls un- 
equalled, his solitary daring assault against the might of ortho- 
doxy ;) a very remarkable, illimitable kind of professor, re- 
minding one of those patients who feel themselves swelling to 
such an extent that they are afraid of falling over both sides of 
the bed at once; a man finical, wilful, boundless, self-confident, 
able, but also barren ; on the whole, a character more easily de- 
scribed than conceived. His friends, through Mr Erskine, de- 
clare they have never been able to discover in him those remark- 
able features of perverse genius. But that would not matter, if 
there were facts given to substantiate the statement. Instead of 
that, however, we find Mr Scott, in his youth, holding the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s human nature, which he had learned from 
Irving; we find him thinking the baptism of repentance to be 
a different thing from the baptism of the Holy Ghost, which 
Irving learnt from him; we find him, on general grounds, 
expecting miraculous gifts, but for special reasons doubting the 
miraculous source of trite commonplaces ; we find him believing 
in a universal atonement, to which Irving also inclined; we find 
hin, finally, defending himself by an appeal from the standards 
to the Scriptures, which Irving also did in the Presbytery of 
London, where, moreover, he left a solemn prophetic denuncia- 
tion on them as ‘a court of antichrist, because they held such 
appeal to be out of order. The only point of difference between 
them appears, on the whole, to be in Mr Scott’s favour. For 
Irving held that his doctrine and custom accorded with the 
standards, and that, in consequence, he was entitled to retain his 
church ; in which case he had really no call to do more than 

rove his case from the Confession of Faith. Scott, on the other 
hand, perceiving that he had departed from those standards, de- 


clined to sign them, gave up his prospects in the Church, and 
might, with some force, claim a hearing for the reasons which 
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constrained him to take such a step. It is easy, by skilful 
adroitness, to create a prejudice against one who dealt thus 
honestly with his convictions, whether these were right or wrong ; 
but, for Irving’s own sake, we must protest against such a course, 
for it creates a feeling of prejudice against him, as if he could 
only be vindicated by offering the Scotts and Chalmerses a sacri- 
fice to his manes. 

As to the conduct of the ecclesiastical authorities, it is at once 
painful to follow them in the course they took, and difficult to 
see what other they could have taken. No doubt there was a 
kind of heresy-panic abroad in the Scotch Church at this time— 
a pious stampede, forgetting in sheer fright alike judgment 
and mercy. The moderate party, afraid of all that is not deco- 
rous and respectable, eagerly seized on any dogmatic flaw in 
those who could not be satisfied with a dull religions decorum. 
The evangelicals, on the other hand, trembled lest their earnest 
religious life might be discredited by an alliance with errors 
in doctrine, which the Scotch people would not tolerate. Both 
were thus united in intense dread of heresy, and forgot that 
Campbell and Irving were better and more spiritual servants 
of Christ when they deposed them than when they had or- 
dained them. But matters in Regent Square had fallen into 
sad unprofitable disorder. Scotch elders, therefore, so loyal 
hitherto, began to complain, to entreat, to withdraw ; to Irving’s 
great sorrow, but nowise moving him from his adopted path. 
A grand, heroic faith, thinks Mrs Oliphant—the heart broken, 
but brokenly living on according to its convictions, with grief 
devouring it, and ruin before it. Yes, if there be any reality to 
believe in and die for. But what if it be a mere will-o’-wisp, 
which a man of common insight ought to have seen through? 
Is it all one,—faith in a living God, and in a mere mumbo- 
jumbo? Sensible people reckon there is a difference; but it is 
not recognised in this loyal biography, though Mrs Oliphant is 
both a sensible and an able writer. At any rate, the trustees of 
Irving’s church held themselves bound to maintain worship there 
according to the simple forms of the Scottish Church. Surely 
he would not force them to take steps as disagreeable to them as 
to him; so they urged him to put an end to the Taplins’ and 
Cardales’ prophesying, or at least to keep them in the vestry, or, 
if that might not be, to use them only on week days; really 
showing a deal of forbearance, and willing to make any reason- 
able compromise of the matter. Irving asked for some days to 
consider the question, but on the Sunday after, announced that 
‘probably the doors of the church would be closed against him 
during the week . . . . because he refused to allow the voice of 
the Spirit of God to be silenced” Further, he told his audience 
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to come to church there no more, since ‘the Spirit of God had 
been cast out, and none could prosper who came to worship 
there.’ Of course Irving believed what he said; but clearly it 
was a begging of the question, and was fitted to irritate the 
trustees, who never meant any such thing. Nor were they 
likely to be mollified when he wrote to them shortly after: ‘I do 
you solemnly to wit, men and brethren, before Almighty God, 
that whosoever lifteth up a finger against the work which is 
proceeding in the Church of Christ under my pastoral care, is 
rising up against the Holy Ghost. With such a wrong-headed 
infallibility it was difficult to deal; but the presbytery was the 
proper court to determine the matter. So Irving had to appear 
there, at the bar of the ‘six men,’ for the trust-deed authorized 
them to act on appeal from the elders or trustees; and one can- 
not read the trial without admiration of the high-toned nobleness 
of his soul, contrasted with the hard, petty, and at times ungene- 
rous spirit of his judges. In its judicial capacity, a presbytery 
is a singular anomaly in British jurisprudence. It is at once 
judge, jury, prosecutor, and advocate. It has cumbrous anti- 

uated forms, and yet allows the wildest irregularities. Mrs 
Oliphant seems to have been terribly disenchanted by her first 
look into its procedure. Probably she would be equally asto- 
nished could she retire with a jury, and listen to the grounds on 
which decisions are often come to by that palladium of British 
freedom. Yet, on the whole, both are valuable institutions, 
helpful to justice and fair play in their way. Not that we agree 
with the verdict of the presbytery in this case. There had been 
irregularity, but not illegality, in Regent Square. There is no 
statute forbidding prophecy in the Scotch Church ; nor is custom 
so uniform as to allow no room for such exercises. ‘The men’ 
in the Highlands, and the many during late revivals, have done 

uite as extravagant things even in this day. But what could 
the presbytery do with one so sublime and impracticable? We 
pity them; and yet, when we remember the man, so earnest, so 
spiritual, so loving, so abundant in labours, so fruitful in every 
good work, O, surely some means might, ought to have been 
devised, by which this holy and beautiful vessel would have 
been retained for the service of the sanctuary which he loved. 
We fancy we would tolerate a good deal of confusion to have an 
Edward Irving among us to-day. ‘ 

So he departed from Regent Square to Gray’s Inn Road, 
where Owen taught philantiropic infidelity, and then to West’s 
Picture Gallery in Newman Street, where the prophets organized 
anew church system for him. But he was not yet done with 
suffering. In Scotland, the Assembly of 1831, zealous for or- 
thodoxy, had instructed its presbyters, if he ever appeared among 
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them, to see to his doctrine about the person of Christ. He 
never did appear among them, and so they might have let him 
alone among his angels in Newman Street. True, they still had, 
in virtue of his ordination by them, a shadowy responsibility. 
They were entitled to take action; but what call was there, 
since no one regarded him now as a clergyman of their Church ? 
However, the heresy-panic was strong; and though sorrow was 
breaking his heart, fear is always pitiless, and never can under- 
stand that forbearance may be highest faithfulness. So his 
beloved and honoured Church of Scotland put her heel upon 
him—perhaps the bitterest thing he ever had to bear. We have 
no heart to go through the details of this second trial. A¢ first, 
we believe, he was reluctant to obey the summons of the Presby- 
tery of Annan, and was only persuaded to go by the ‘ prophets,’ 
who had an object to accomplish in formally sundering the con- 
nection between him and the Church of his fathers. Go, at any 
rate, he did, and had his doctrine condemned by a tribunal of 
plain country ministers, little able to decide on such a matter. 
But Mrs Oliphant might have remembered that it was in his 
power to have carried the matter by appeal to the higher courts, 
and thus gotten what ‘general council’ the Church of Scot- 
land had to offer. If a suitor is cast in the Sheriff or County 
Court, we do not blame his country for judging high matters in 
second-rate judicatories ; for we know he may bring his case to 
the House of Lords, if he choose. Irving, however, was certainly 
condemned as holding opinions which in fact he anathematized. 
Both he and his judges believed in the perfect holiness of 
Christ. Both also believed in His having ‘a fellow-feeling of 
all our infirmities, but without sin.’ The only question between 
them was, Whether the sinlessness of our Lord’s human nature 
belonged to its constitution, or to the superadded grace of the 
Spirit. Irving held the latter view—perhaps an error, but hardly 
one to call for deposition of a faithful servant of God. Deposed, 
however, he was ; for the Commission of Assembly, transgressing, 
as it has too often done, its constitutional jurisdiction, had vir- 
tually ordered him to be condemned. Reakas who may turn to 
the report of his trial, will find it difficult to read, through blind- 
ing tears, the pathetic reminiscence in which he indulges when he 
recalls to mind, as he stood at the bar, that this was the place 
where he had been baptized, where he first sat down at the com- 
munion table, and where he had been ordained by his fellow- 
presbyters, who now, alas! in the name of the same Christ, were 
about so different a work. We scarce know what to say about 
it. Mere panic-fear was at the root of it—decorous moderatism 
coldly condemning, and timid evangelicalism vehemently urging, 
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lest it should be thought to partake of heresy ; altogether showing 
more ecclesiasticism than Christianity. And yet what can be done 
with a sublime wrong-headedness, piously submitting to its Drum- 
monds and Taplins? What can be done now, but to lament that 
something else was not, at least, intelligently tried to be done? 

After his deposition, Irving remained for a short time in Dum- 
friesshire, preaching to vast congregations in his native glens and 
churchyards—preaching daily to some 10,000 people, with that 
rich and powerful voice, which was not only a mighty sound, but 
a far mightier spell. On his return to London, Mrs Oliphant 
represents him as having been anew deposed by the Newman 
Street authorities, which is an unintentional mistake on her part. 
The prophets had indeed already determined that his Scotch 
ordination, though valid, was inferior to theirs, and that their 
angels must get the authority of direct inspiration. Probably 
they would have required him to go through a new form, even if 
he had not been deposed by his presbytery. But this act seemed 
to clear the way for their operations. He does not appear to have 
been laid aside from preaching, but only from administering the 
sacraments, and even that for only a very short time. We quote 
an account of the matter from a letter of his own, printed for 
private circulation :— 

‘ April (probably 5) 1833. 

‘On the Lord’s day before the last, when, as usual during the fore- 
noon service, I proceeded to receive into the church the child of one 
of the members, . . . the Lord by the mouth of his apostle ar- 
rested my hand, saying that we must tarry fora while. Though I 
wist not wherefore this was done, I obeyed, and desired the parent to 
postpone it. Then the Lord further signified it was His will we 
should know, and the whole church should feel, that we were without 
ordinances, to the end we might altogether feel our destitute condition, 
and cry to Him for the ordinances from heaven. Then I discerned 
that He had indeed acknowledged the act of the fleshly church in 
taking away the fleshly thing ; and that He was minded, in His grace, 
to take us under His own care, and constitute us into a church 
directly in the hands of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls.’ 


Such is Irving’s own account of the matter. One sees in it the 
faithful consistency of a mind that failed not in its logic, but only 
in its intuitions. Granted the foundation, and all was clear and 
consequent, even beautiful. As to those who imposed their autho- 
rity thus on him, we may fairly give them the benefit of the same 

rinciple. They, too, were quite consistent. But they might 
Soe felt that there was a heartlessness in their silliness, when in 
the hour of his great sorrow they thus, even for a moment, en- 
dorsed the bitter sentence under which he groaned. And al- 
though not forbidden to preach—happily he had an authority for 
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doing that above either kirk or prophet—it is certain his eloquent 

voice was often silenced, while the Drummonds and Taplins 

edified the church by such strains as these, uttered ‘in the 
ower,’ but certainly not of brains : 

‘Oh, oh, she shall replenish the earth! Oh, oh, she shall re- 

lenish the earth and subdue it, and subdue it !’ or these : 

‘Ah! Sanballat, Sanballat, Sanballat, the Horonite, the Moab- 
ite, the Ammonite! Ah! confederate, confederate, confederate 
with the Horonite! Ah! look ye to it, look ye to it !’ 

And poor Irving sat silent, and reverently suffered their re- 
bukes, being often ‘in error,’ and forced to acknowledge it, for 
he was not ‘accounted worthy’ to enjoy the gift himself, for 
which we at any rate are profoundly thankful, seeing that God 
had granted him another of considerably greater moment. 

The sick lion had got his last kick from the thistle-eater ; but 
he took it meekly, as precious ointment. Ere long sent down 
to Scotland by these ‘Sanballat’ prophets, he caught cold, which 
settled on his chest. Weary, worn, hopeless, he drooped and 
bowed his head when he returned. But they would not let him 
alone. In very silliness, we believe, they haunted his house, and 
wore him out with their babblement, not seeing that the hand of 
God was upon him. We confess to a choking sense of mingled 
scorn and grief as we read this part of the story. But we are 
glad to be able to contradict the report that his last journey to 
Scotland was by order of the prophets, and against the advice of 
his medical advisers. Against the opinion of the latter it was, 
but not by command of ‘the power.’ An utterance had indeed 
been given that he should return and order matters in Scotland ; 
but within a week it was countermanded, ‘ because he was not 
fit to do the Lord’s work there’—probably not having ‘the 
tongues,’ poor man, but only intellect, eloquence, and lofty faith 
and piety. Go, however, he did, alone, in weakness—going 
home to die. His journey is recorded in a series of letters, chiefly 
to his wife—holy, human, tender epistles, with a strange delusive 
hope in them, unspeakably tragic, Seeniien, as we do, the fateful 
shadow to be following step by step. Yet he reached Glasgow, 
even preached there, and then at length lay down to rise no more. 
There exists a tender record of his ‘last hours’—a testimony of 
love and sorrow which one reads half-blinded with tears. Two or 
three letters also were printed for his congregation, written to them 
in those dying days, which Mrs Oliphant has not printed—why, 
we do not know. Substantially they describe the same man as 
we have seen him throughout—a true, loving, faithful spirit, 
whose whole life, through all its delusive splendours, said plainly, 
‘Whether I live, I live unto the Lord;’ and whose last words 
were, ‘ Whether I die, I die unto the Lord, 
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Art. V.—1. Essays from ‘ The Quarterly Review’ By James 
Hannay. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1861. 

2. Nuge Critice: Occasional Papers written at the Seaside. By 
Suretey. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 1862. 

3. The Recreations of a Country Parson. (A.K.H.B.) London: 
John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 1859. 

4, Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson.’ London: John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 1862. 

5. Essays in History and Art. By R. H. Parterson. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1862. 

6. Essays, Historical and Critical. By HucH MIiuuer. A. and 
C. Black, Edinburgh. 1862. 


Every now and again it is asserted that our literature is being 
destroyed by the periodicals. Some hold that, under their bane- 
ful influence, we are losing all concision and polish of style, as 
well as all capacity for serious thought. Others, admitting that 
there may be as much intellectual wealth current now as there 
was forty or a hundred years ago, contend that as the intellectual 


wealth of the former time was represented by a thousand gold 
coins, and the wealth of the present day by a million copper 
ones, the unprecedented distribution of pieces, the sordid mate- 
rial of which they are composed, the excess of bulk and weight, 
form serious deductions from the value actually in possession. 
The assertion that Magazines and Reviews are at present hurting 
literature, is one which, in virtue of being half truth and half 
falsehood, is likely to enjoy a long life. You cannot trample it 
quite out, on account of the truth resident in it; you have an 
uneasy suspicion of its falsehood even while asserting it most 
loudly. Every household in the country has its periodical. 
Henry of Navarre longed for the time when every Frenchman 
should have a hen in his pot. That he conceived a better sign 
of the prosperity of a country than certain big feasts in certain 
big castles. The Magazines bring literature into every home, 
just as aqueduct and pipe bring the water of Loch Katrine into 
the homes of the Glasgow citizens. It is quite true, that the 
water occasionally tastes of iron, and wears a rusty stain; 
uite true that a perfectly pure draught may always be had at 
the legendary lake in the shadow of the hills; but the water 
is flowing in every house, and that, after all, is the important 
matter. 
And, to carrry out the illustration, the water is often as pure 
in the basin of the citizen as beneath the trembling sedges that 
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the wild duck loves. The fact that so many of our books, and 
so many of our best books too, are reprints from periodicals, 
proves that not only are periodicals extensively read, but that 
they absorb much of our best thinking and writing. The best 
written Magazine naturally attracts the largest number of readers; 
and this number of readers enables it to maintain its level of 
excellence, and to draw to its service the best men who may 
from time to time arise. When we say that our best periodicals 
are extensively read, we are simply saying that our best periodi- 
cals are attractive. No man who wishes to be amused will pay 
his money for dulness. No man who appreciates style will habitu- 
ally peruse what cannot minister to his literary delight. The 
people who purchase the Cornhill may be presumed to be toler- 
ably contented with the literature of the Cornhill. Their ordi- 
nary thinking is not quite up to the level of the thinking of the 
writers in that serial ; the articles it contains occasionally present 
them with a new fact, or with a new view of a fact already 
known ; and their ordinary conversation or correspondence does 
not exhibit the play of fancy and aptness of illustration which 
distinguish the writings of Mr Thackeray and Mr Lewes. 
So long as periodicals are read, we assume that they serve a 
very important purpose—that they amuse, instruct, and refine. 
Whenever they cease to do so, they will die as the Annuals did. 
Nor does this same literature affect writers in any very disastrous 
way. It is frequently said that periodical writing fritters away a 
man’s intellectual energy—that, instead of concentrating himself 
on some congenial task, devoting a whole lifetime to it, and 
leaving it as a permanent possession of the race, a man is 
tempted to write hastily and without sufficient meditation ; that, 
in fact, we have articles now, more or less brilliant, whereas, 
under different circumstances, we might have had books. All 
this kind of conjecture is exceedingly unprofitable. Doubtless, 
under different circumstances, the results of a man’s working 
would have been different more or less; but it does not of 
necessity follow that the results would have been more valu- 
able. A man’s power in literature, as in everything else, is best 
measured by his accomplishment, just as his stature is best mea- 
sured by his coffin. The man who can beat his fellows in a 
ten-mile race, is likely to maintain his superiority in a race for a 
shorter distance. It is a mistake to suppose, that a man’s largest 
work, or the work on which he has expended the greatest labour, 
is on that account his best. Literary history is full of instances 
to the contrary. When mental power is equal, that is surest 
of immortality which occupies the least space ; scattered forces 
are then concentrated, like garden _roses gathered into one 
bouquet, or English beauty in the boxes at the opera. Leisure 
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and life-long devotion to a task have often resulted in tediousness, 
Large works are often too heavy for posterity to carry. We 
have too many ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ The ‘ Faery Queen’ would 
be more frequently read if it consisted of only one book, and 
Spenser’s fame would stand quite as high. Milton’s poetical 
genius is as apparent in ‘ Comus’ and ‘ Lycidas’ as in his great 
Epic, which most people have thought too long. Addison’s 
‘ Essay in Westminster Abbey’ is more valuable than his tragedy. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings are as bril- 
liant, powerful, and instructive as any single chapter of his 
‘ History ’—with the additional advantage, that they can be read 
at a sitting. Certain readers have been found to admire Words- 
worth’s ‘ We are Seven’ more than the ‘ Excursion.’ Coleridge 
talked of spending fifteen years on the construction of a great 
an ; had he done so, it is doubtful whether his reader would 
ave preferred it to the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ From all this it may 
be inferred, that if writers, instead of ‘ frittering themselves away’ 
in periodicals, had devoted themselves to the production of im- 
portant works, the world would not have been much the wiser, 
and their reputations not one whit higlier. Besides, there are 
many men more brilliant than profound, who have more d/an 
than persistence, who gain their victories, like the Zouaves, by a 
rapid dash; and these do their best in periodicals. These the 
immediate presence of the reader excites, as the audience the 
orator, the crowded pit the actor. Jerrold sparkles like a fire- 
fly through the tropic night; Hood, in that tragic subject which 
his serious fancy loved, emits like the glow-worm a melancholy ray. 
But they could not shine for any continuous period, and had the 
wisdom not to attempt it. Are they to blame that they did not 
write long books to prove themselves dull fellows? It is of no 
use to cry out against the present state of things in literature. 
The Magazines are here, and they have been produced by a great 
variety of causes. They demand certain kinds of literary wares ; 
but whether the wares are valuable or the reverse, depends en- 
tirely upon the various workmen. It is to be hoped, if Maga- 
zine writers possess a specialty, that they will stick to their 
specialty, and work it out faithfully—that no one will go out of 
his way, like Mr Dickens, when he wrote ‘ The Child's History 
of England, or Mr Ruskin, when he addressed himself to the 
discussion of questions in political economy. 

To the young writer, the Magazine or Review has many ad- 
vantages. In many instances he can serve in the house of a 
literary noble, as the squire in the fourteenth century served in 
the house and under the eye of the territorial noble. He may 
model himself on an excellent pattern, and receive knighthood 
from his master as the reward of good conduct. If otherwise cir- 
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cumstanced,—if, following no special banner, he writes under the 
cover of the anonymous, and if unsuccessful,—he may retire with- 
out being put to public shame. In the arena of the Magazines 
he can try his strength, pit himself against his fellows, find out 
his intellectual weight and power, gradually beget confidence in 
himself, or arrive at the knowledge of his weakness,—a result not 
less valuable if more rarely acquired. If he is overthrown in the 
lists, no one but himself is the worse; if he distinguishes him- 
self, it is a little unreasonable to expect him to keep his visor 
down when roses are showering upon him from applauding bal- 
conies.s A man eminently successful in the Magazines may 
fairly be forgiven for rushing to a reprint. Actors who make a 
hit at Drury Lane, almost immediately make a tour of the pro- 
vinces. A reprint is to the author what a provincial tour is to 
the actor. If he is an amusing writer, people welcome him in his 
new shape with the gratitude which people always entertain for 
those who have amused them; if he is a great writer, people 
desire to shake hands with him, as the elector is proud to shake 
hands with the candidate whom he has elected as his repre- 
sentative. And, indeed, the Magazinists may fairly be com- 
pared to the House of Commons,—a mixed audience, represent- 
ing every class, stormy, tumultuous, where great questions 
are being continually discussed ; an assembly wherein men rise 
to be leaders of parties; out of which men are selected to rule 
distant provinces ;—out of which also, every now and again, a 
member is translated to the Upper House, where he takes his 
seat among his peers, in a serener atmosphere, and among loftier 
traditions. ; 

During the last year or two, there has been a large number of 
reprints from the Magazines, consisting chiefly of Essays and 
Novels. With the latter at present we have no concern. The 
“ssay has always been a favourite literary form with Magazine 
writers; and in the volumes before us we have specimens of 
various kinds. Of the most delightful kind of Essay-writing, that 
of personal delineation, which chronicles moods, which pursues 
vagrant lines of thought, Montaigne is the earliest, and as yet 
the greatest, example. Montaigne is as egotistical in his Essays 
as a poet is in his lyrics. His subject is himself, his thinkings, 
his surroundings of every kind. He did not write to inform us 
about the events of his own time, though it was stirring enough ; 
about his contemporaries, although he mingled much in society, 
and knew the best men of his day; about the questions which 
stirred the hearts and perplexed the intellects of the sixteenth 
century Frenchmen, although he was familiar with them all, 
and had formed opinions ;—these he puts aside, to discourse of 
his chateau, his page, his perfumed gloves ;—to discuss love, 
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friendship, experience, and the like, in his own way, half in 
banter, half in earnest. Consequently we have the fullest infor- 
mation regarding himself, if we have but little regarding any- 
thing else. Of course, Essays written after this fashion cannot, 
from the very nature of them, be expected to shape themselves 
on any established literary form. They do not require to havea 
middle, beginning, or end. They are a law unto themselves, 
They are shaped by impulse and whim, as emotion shapes the 
lyric. Montaigne wanders about at his own will, and has as many 
jerks and turnings as a swallow on the wing. He seems to have 
the strangest notions of continuity, and sometimes his titles have 
no relation to his subject-matter, and look as oddly at the top of 
his page as the sign-board of the Bible-merchant over the door of 
a lottery office. He assails miracles in his ‘ Essay on Cripples, 
and he wanders into the strangest regions in his Essay ‘Upon some 
Verses of Virgil.’ In his most serious moods he brings illustra- 
tions from the oddest quarters, and tells such stories as we might 
suppose Squire Western to have delighted in, sitting with a 
neighbouring squire over wine, after his sister and Sophia had 
withdrawn. These Essays, full of the keenest insight, the pro- 
foundest melancholy, continually playing with death as Ham- 
let plays with Yorick’s skull, whimsical, humorous, full of the 
flavour of a special character,—philosopher and eccentric Gascon 
gentleman in one,—are, in the best sense of the term, artistic. 
There is a meaning in the trifling, wisdom in the seeming folly, 
a charm in the swallow-like gyrations. All the incongruous ele- 
ments,—the whimsicality and the worldly wisdom, the melan- 
choly, the humour and sense of enjoyment, the trifling over 
articles of attire and details of personal habit, the scepticism 
which questioned everything, the piety and the coarseness,—mix 
and mingle somehow, and become reconciled in the alembic of 
personal character. Oppositions, incongruities, contradictions, 
taken separately, are mere lines and scratches; when brought to- 
gether, by some mysterious attraction they unite to produce a 
grave and thoughtful countenance—that of Montaigne. He ex- 
plains the Essays, the Essays explain him. Of course the writer's 
remoteness from the great French world, his freedom from the 
modern conditions of publication and criticism, his sense of dis- 
tance from his reader—if ever he should possess one—con- 
tributed, to a large extent, to make himself his own audience. 
He wrote as freely in his chateau at Montaigne, as Alexander 
Selkirk could have done in his solitary island. Had there been 
upon him the sense of a reading public and of critical eyes, he 
could not have delivered himself upso completely into the guidance 
of whim. As it is, the Essays remain among the masterpieces 
of the world. He is the first of egotists, because, while con- 
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tinually writing about himself, he was writing about what was 
noble and peculiar. No other literary egotist had ever so good 
a subject, and then his style is peculiar as himself. In his Essays 
he continually piques the reader; every now and then more is 
meant than meets the eye; every now and then a great deal less. 
He plays at hide-and-seek with his reader round his images and 
illustrations. In reading Montaigne, we are always thinking we 
are finding him out. 

When the Essay became a popular literary form in England, 
the conditions of things had altogether changed since Montaigne’s 
day. The Frenchman was a solitary man, with but few books 
except the classics, given to self-communion, constantly writing 
to please himself, constantly mastered by whim, constantly, as it 
were, throwing the reins upon the neck of impulse. He had no 
public, and consequently he did not stand in awe of one. The 
country was convulsed, martyrs were consumed at the stake, 
country houses were sacked, the blood of St Bartholomew had 
been spilt, the white plume of Navarre was shining in the front 
of battle. Amid all this strife and turmoil, the melancholy and 
middle-aged gentleman sat in his chateau at Montaigne, alone 
with his dreams. No one disturbed him; he disturbed no one. 
He lived for himself and for thought. When Steele and Addison 
appeared as English Essayists, they appeared under totally dif- 
ferent circumstances. The four great English poets had lived 
and died. The Elizabethan drama, which had arisen in Marlow, 
had set in Shirley. The comedy of Wicherley and Congreve, 
in which pruriency had become phosphorescent, was in possession 
of the stage. Dryden had taken immortal vengeance on his 
foes, Fragments of Butler’s wit sparkled like grains of salt in 
the conversation of men of fashion. English literature was 
already rich ; there was a whole world of books and of accumu- 
lated ideas to work upon. Then a public had arisen; there was 
the ‘town,’ idle, rich, eagerly inquiring after every new thing, 
most anxious to be amused. Montaigne was an egotist, because 
he had little but himself to write about ; certainly he had nothing 
nearly so interesting. He pursued his speculations as he liked, 
because he had no one to interfere with him. He was actor and 
audience in one. The English Essayists, on the other hand, had 
the English world to act upon. They had its leisure to amuse, its 
follies to satirize ; its books, music, and pictures, its public amuse- 
ments, its whole social arrangements, to comment upon, to laugh 
at, to praise. As a consequence, their Essays are not nearly so 
instructive as Montaigne’s, although they are equally sparkling 
and amusing. We are introduced into a fashionable world, to 
beaux with rapiers and lace ruffles, and belles with patches on 
their cheeks ; there are drums and card-tables, and sedan chairs 
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and links. The satire in the ‘Spectator’ is conventional ; it con- 
cerns itself with the circumference of a lady’s hoops, or the air 
with which a coxcomb carries his cocked hat beneath his arm, 
The Essayists of the eighteenth century were satirists of society, 
and of that portion of society alone which sneered in the coffee- 
houses and buzzed round the card-tables of the metropolis. They 
did not deal with crimes, but with social foibles; they did not 
recognise passions in that fashionable world ; they did not rever- 
ence woman, they took off their hats and uttered sparkling 
compliments to the ‘fair.’ Theirs was a well-dressed world, and 
they liked it best when seen by candle-light. They were fine 
gentlemen, and they carried into literature their fine gentleman 
airs. They dressed carefully, and they were as careful of the 
dress of their thoughts as of their persons. Their epigram was 
sharp and polished as their rapiers ; they said the bitterest things 
in the most smiling way ; their badinage was gentlemanly. Satire 
went about with a coloured plume of fancy in his cap. They 
brought style to perfection. But even then one could see that a 
change was settingin. A poor gentleman down at Olney, under 
the strong power of the world to come, was feeding his hares, 
and writing poems of a religious cast, yet with a wonderful fas- 
cination, as if some long-forgotten melody, haunting their theo- 
logical peculiarities, which drew many to listen. Up from Ayr- 
shire to Edinburgh came Burns, with black piercing eyes, 
with all his songs about him, as if he had reft a county of 
the music of its groves; in due time a whole wild Paris was 
velling round the guillotine where noble heads were falling. 
Europe became a battle-field ; a new name rose into the cata- 
logue of kings; and when the Essayists of our own century 
began to write, the world had changed, and they had changed 
with it. 

The Essayists who wrote in the early portion of the present 
century—Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt—are not only different from 
their predecessors, as regards mental character; they differ from 
them also in the variety of the subjects that engaged their atten- 
tion. And this difference arises not only from the greater num- 
ber of subjects attracting public interest in their day, but also 
from the immensely larger audience they had to address. They 
were not called upon to write for the town, but for town and 
country both. Society was reading in all its ranks, and each 
rank had its special interests. The Essayists’ subject-matter had 
been vastly enlarged; great actors had trod the boards; great 
painters had painted ; the older poets had come into fashion ; out- 
side nature had again reappeared «in literature. The Essayist 
could weave an allegory, or criticise, or describe, or break a social 
enormity on the wheel, or explode an ancient prejudice, with the 
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certainty of always finding areader. Lamb, the most peculiarly 
gifted of the three—who thought Fleet Street worth all Arcadia— 
confined himself for the most part to the metropolis, its peculiar 
sights, its beggars, its chimney-sweeps, its theatres, its old actors, 
its book-stalls; and on these subjects he discourses with pathos 
and humour curiously blended. For him the past had an irre- 
sistible attraction: he loved old books, old houses, old pictures, 
old wine, old friends. His mind was like a Tudor mansion, full 
of low-roofed, wainscoted rooms, with pictures on the walls of 
men and women in antique garb; full of tortuous passages and 
grim crannies in which ghosts might lurk; with a garden with 
plots of shaven grass, and processions of clipped yews, and a 
stone dial in the corner, with a Latin motto anent the flight of 
time carved upon it, and a drowsy sound of rooks heard some- 
times from afar. He sat at the India House with the heart of 
Sir Thomas Browne beating beneath his sables. He sputtered 
out puns among his friends from the saddest heart. He laughed 
that he might not weep. Misery, which could not make him a 
cynic nor a misanthrope, made him a humorist. And knowing, 
as now we all know from Sergeant Talfourd, the tragic shadow 
which darkened his home for years, one looks upon the portrait 
of Elia with pity tempered with awe. Lamb extended the 
sphere of the Essay, not so much because he dealt with sub- 
jects which till his day had been untouched, but because he 
imported into that literary form a fancy humour and tender- 
ness which resembled the fancy humour and tenderness of no 
other writer. The manifestations of these qualities were as per- 
sonal and peculiar as his expression of countenance, the stutter 
in his speech, his habit of punning, his love of black-letter and 
whisky-punch. His Essays are additions to English literature, 
just as Potosi silver was an addition to the wealth of Europe 
—something which it did not previously possess. Whatever 
his subject, it becomes interpenetrated by his pathetic and fanci- 
ful humour, and is thereby etherealized, made poetic. Some 
of his Essays have all the softness and remoteness of dreams, 
They are not of the earth earthy. They are floating islands 
asleep on serene shadows in a sea of humour. The Essay on 
Roast Pig breathes a divine aroma. The sentences hush them- 
selves around the youthful chimney-sweep, ‘the innocent black- 
ness,’ asleep in the nobleman’s sheets, as they might around the 
couch of the sleeping Princess. Grone are all his troubles,—the 
harsh call of his master, sooty knuckle rubbed into tearful eyes, 
his brush, his call from the chimney-top. Let the poor wretch 
sleep! And then, Lamb’s method of setting forth his fancies is 
as peculiar as the fancies themselves. He was a modern man 
only by the accident of birth; and his style is only modern by 
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the same accident. It is full of the quaintest convolutions and 
doublings back upon itself; and ever and again a paragraph is 
closed by a sentence of unexpected rhetorical richness, like heavy 
golden fringe depending from the velvet of the altar cover,—a 
trick which he learned from the ‘ Religio Medici,’ and the ‘ Urn 
Burial” As a critic, too, Lamb takes a high place. His Essay 
on the Genius of Hogarth is a triumphant vindication of that 
master’s claim to the highest place of honour in British art; and 
in it he sets forth the doctrine, that a picture must not be judged 
by externals of colour, nor by manipulative dexterity—valuable 
as these unquestionably are—but by the number and value of 
the thoughts it contains; a doctrine which Mr Ruskin has bor- 
rowed, and has used with results. 

Leigh Hunt was a poet as well as an essayist, and he carried 
his poetic fancy with him into prose, where it shone like some 
splendid bird of the tropics among the sober-coated denizens 
of the farm-yard. He loved the country; but one almost 
suspects that his love for the country might be resolved into 
likings for cream, butter, strawberries, sunshine, and _hay- 
swathes to tumble in. If he did not, like Wordsworth, carry in 
his heart the silence of wood and fell, he at all events carried a 
gilly-flower jauntily in his button-hole. He was neither a town 
poet and essayist, nor a country poet and essayist ; he was a mix- 
ture of both,—a suburban poet and essayist. Above all places 
in the world, he loved Hampstead. His Essays are gay and cheer- 
ful as suburban villas,—the piano is touched within, there are 
trees and flowers outside, but the city is not far distant, prosaic 
interests are ever intruding, visitors are constantly dropping in. 
His Essays are not poetically conceived ; they deal—with the ex- 
ception of that lovely one on the ‘ Death of Little Children,’ where 
the fancy becomes serious as an angel, and wipes the tears of 
mothers as tenderly away as an angel could—with distinctly 
mundane and common-place matters; but his charm is this, be 
the subject what it may, immediately troops of fancies search 
land and sea and the range of the poets for its adornment—just 
as, in the old English villages on May morning, shoals of rustics 
went forth to the woods and brought home hawthorns for the 
dressing of door and window. Hunt is always cheerful and 
chatty. He defends himself against the evils of life with pretty 
thoughts. He believes that the world is good, and that men and 
women are good too. He would, with a smiling face, have 
offered a flower to a bailiff in the execution of his duty, and 
been both hurt and astonished if that functionary had proved 
dead to its touching suggestions. His Essays are much less 
valuable than Lamb’s, because they are neither so peculiar, 
nor do they touch the reader so deeply; but they are full of 
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colour and wit. They resemble the arbours we see in gardens 
—not at all the kind of place one would like to spend a life- 
time in—but exceedingly pleasant to withdraw to for an hour 
when the sun is hot and no duty is pressing. He called one 
of his books, ‘ A Book for the Parlour Window ;’ all his books are 
for the parlour window. 

Hazlitt, if he lacked Lamb’s quaintness and ethereal humour, 
and Hunt’s fancifulness, possessed a robust and passionate faculty 
which gave him a distinct place in the literature of his time. 
His feelings were keen and deep. The French Revolution 
seemed to him—in common with Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge—in its early stages an authentic angel rising with a new 
morning for the race upon its forehead; and when disappoint- 
ment came, and when his friends sought refuge in the old order 
of things, he, loyal to his youthful hope, stood aloof, hating them 
almost as renegades; and never ceasing to give utterance to his 
despair: ‘I started in life with the French Revolution,’ he tells 
us; ‘and I have lived, alas! to see the end of it. My sun arose 
with the first dawn of liberty, and I did not think how soon both 
must set. We were strong to run a race together, and I little 
dreamed that, long before mine was set, the sun of liberty would 
turn to blood, or sink once more in the night of despotism. Since 
then, I confess, I have no longer felt myself young, for with that 
my hopes fell.’ This was the central bitterness in Hazlitt’s life ; 
but around it were grouped lesser and more personal bitternesses. 
His early ambition was to be a painter, and in that he failed. 
Coleridge was the man whom he admired most in all the world, 
in whose genius he stood, like an Arcadian shepherd in an Ar- 
cadian sunrise, full of admiration,—every sense absorbed in that 
of sight; and that genius he was fated to see coming to nothing. 
Then he was headstrong, violent, made many enemies, was the 
object of cruel criticism, his financial affairs were never pros- 
perous, and in domestic matters he is not understood to have been 
happy. He was a troubled and exasperated man, and this ex- 
asperation is continually breaking out in his writings. Deeply 
wounded in early life, he carried the smart with him to his 
death-bed. And in his Essays and other writings it is almost 
pathetic to notice how he clings to the peaceful images which the 
poets love; how he reposes in their restful lines; how he listens 
to the bleating of the lamb in the fields of imagination. He 
is continually quoting Sidney’s Arcadian image of the shepherd- 
boy under the shade, piping as he would never grow old,—as if 
the recurrence of the image to his memory brought with it silence, 
sunshine, and waving trees. Hazlitt had a strong metaphysical 
turn; he was an acute critic in poetry and art, but he wrote too 
much, and he wrote too hurriedly. When at his best, his style 
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is excellent, concise, sinewy,—laying open the stubborn thought 
as the sharp ploughshare the glebe; while, at other times, it 
wants edge and sharpness, and the sentences resemble the im- 

ressions of a seal which has been blunted with too frequent use. 
His best Essays are, in a sense, autobiographical, because in them 
he recalls his enthusiasms and the passionate hopes on which he 
fed his spirit. 'The Essay entitled, ‘ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets,’ is full of memorable passages. To Hazlitt, Coleridge 
was a divinity. They walked from Wem to Shrewsbury on a 
winter day, Coleridge talking all the while; and Hazlitt recalls 
it after the lapse of years: ‘A sound was in my ears as of a 
syren’s song: I was stunned, startled with it as from deep sleep ; 
but I had no notion then that I should ever be able to express 
my admiration to others in motley imagery and quaint allusion, 
till the light of his genius shone into my soul like the sun’s rays 
glittering in the puddles of the road. . . . My soul has 
indeed remained in its original bondage,—dark, obscure, with 
longings infinite and unsatisfied; my heart, shut up in the prison- 
house of this rude clay, has never found, nor will it ever find, a 
heart to speak to; but that my understanding also did not re- 
main dumb and brutish, or at length found a language to express 
itself, I owe to Coleridge.” This testimony, from a man like 
Hazlitt, to the worth of Coleridge’s talk is interesting, and con- 
trasts strangely with Carlyle’s description of it, when, in later 
years, the silvery-haired sage looked down on the smoky London 
from Highgate. Nor is it without its moral. Talk, which in 
his early day came like a dawn upon another mind, illuminating 
dark recesses, kindling intellectual life, revealing itself to itself,— 
became, through personal indulgence and the will’s infirmity, 
mere glittering mists in which men were lost. Hazlitt’s other 
Essay, on the ‘ Pleasures of Painting,’ is quite as personal as the 
one to which we have referred, and is perhaps the finest thing 
he has written. It is full of the love and the despair of art. He 
tells how he was engaged for blissful days in painting a portrait 
of his father; how he imitated as best he could the rough tex- 
ture of the skin, and the blood circulating beneath; how, when 
it was finished, he sat on a chair opposite, and with wild thoughts 
enough in his head, looked at it through the long evenings; 
how with a throbbing heart he sent it to the Exhibition, and saw 
it hung up there by the side of a portrait ‘of the Honourable 
Mr Skeffington (now Sir George).’ Then he characteristically 
tells us, ‘that he finished the portrait on the same day that the 
news of the battle of Austerlitz came: ‘I walked out in the after- 
noon, and as I returned, saw the evening star set over a poor 
man’s cottage, with other thoughts and feelings than I shall ever 
have again. Qh, for the revolution of the great Platonic year, 
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that these times might come over again! I could sleep out the 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand intervening years very 
contentedly. He was a passionate, melancholy, keen-feeling, 
and disappointed man ; and those portions of his Essays are the 
least valuable where his passion and his disappointment break 
out into spleen or irritability, just as those portions are the most 
valuable where bitter feelings are transfused into poetry by 
memory and imagination. With perhaps more intellectual, cer- 
tainly with more passionate force, than either Lamb or Hunt, 
Hazlitt’s Essays are, as a whole, inferior to theirs; but each 
contains passages, which not only they, but any man, might 
be proud to have written. 

These men wrote in a period of unexampled literary activity, 
and in the thick of stupendous events: Scott, Moore, and Byron 
were writing their poems ; Napoleon was shaking the thrones of 
the Continent. In our days the conquests of the poets seem 
nearly as astonishing as the conquests of the Emperor. He 
passed from victory to victory, and so did they. When quieter 
days came, and when the great men of the former generation 
had either passed away, or were reposing on the laurels they had 
earned so worthily, other writers arose to sustain the glory of 
the English Essay. The most distinguished were Lord Macau- 
lay and Mr Carlyle. They began to write about the same time ; 
Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Milton appearing in the Edinburgh 
Review in 1825, and Mr Carlyle’s first Essay on Jean Paul 
Richter in the same Review in 1827. The writings of these 
men were different from their predecessors. Mr Carlyle’s 
primary object was to acquaint his countrymen with the great 
men which Germany had produced, and to interest them in the 
productions of German genius. His plans widened, however, as 
his way cleared; and the eye which looked into the heart of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Richter, was in course of time turned on 
the Scottish Burns, the English Johnson, and the French Vol- 
taire. It is not too much to say that he has produced the best 
critical and biographical Essays of which the English language 
can boast. And it is in the curious mixture of criticism and 
biography in these papers—for the criticism becomes bicgraphy, 
and the biography criticism—that their chief charm and value 
consist. Mr Carlyle is an artist, and he knows exactly what 
and how much to put into his picture. He has a wonderful eye 
for what is characteristic. He searches after the secret of a man’s 
nature, and he finds it frequently in some trivial anecdoté or care- 
less saying, which another writer would have passed unnoticed, 
or tossed contemptuously aside. He hunts up every scrap of 
information, and he frequently finds what he wants in a corner. 
He judges a man by his poem, and the poem by the man. To his 
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eye they are not separate things, but one and indivisible. A 
man’s work is the lamp by which he reads his features. And 
then he so apportions praise and blame, so sets off the jocose and 
familiar with a moral solemnity, makes anecdote, and detail of 
dress, and allusion to personal grace or deformity, to subserve, 
by intricate suggestion, his ultimate purpose, and so presents to 
us life with eternity for background, that we not aly feel that 
the picture is the actual presentment of the man as he lived, 
—a veritable portrait,—we feel also that he has worked in no 
light or careless mood, that the poorest life is serious enough 
when seen against eternity, and that we ourselves, however 
seldom we may remember it, are but momentary shadows 
projected upon it. Mr Carlyle does not write ‘scoundrel’ on 
one man’s forehead, and ‘angel’ on another’s: he knows 
that pure scoundrel and pure angel have their dwellings in 
other places than earth; he is too cunning an artist to use 
these mercilessly definite lines. He works by allusion, sugges- 
tion, light touches of fancy, spurts of humour, grotesque exagge- 
rations of imagination; and these things so reduce one another, 
so tone one another down, that the final result is perfectly 
natural and homogeneous. It is only by some such combination 
of intellectual forces that you can shadow forth the complexity 
of life and character. In humanity there is no such thing asa 
straight line or an unmixed colour. You see the flesh colour on 
the cheek of a-portrait: the artist will tell you that the consum- 
mately natural result was not attained by one wash of paint, 
but by the mixture and reduplication of a hundred tints, the 
play of a myriad lights and shadows, no one of which is natural 
in itself, although the blending of the whole is. These Essays 
are the completest, the most characteristic portraits in our litera- 
ture. Mr Carlyle is always at home when his subject is 
man. 

Lord Macaulay also wrote Essays critical and biographical, 
and has been perhaps more widely popular than his great con- 
temporary; but he is a different kind of thinker and writer 
altogether. He did not brood over the abysses of being as Mr 
Carlyle continually does. The sense of time and death did not 
haunt him as they haunt the other. The world, as it figured 
itself to Lord Macaulay, was a comparatively commonplace 
world, He cared for man, but he cared for party quite as 
much. He recognised man as Whigs and Tories. His idea 
of the universe was a parliamentary one. His insight into man 
was not deep: he painted in positive colours ; he is never so 
antithetical as when describing a character; and character, if 
properly conceived, sets the measured antitheses of the rheto- 
rician at defiance. It is constantly eluding them. His criticism is 
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good enough so far as it goes, but it does not go far; it deals 
more with the accidents than the realities of things. Lord 
Macaulay, as we have said, lived quite as much for party as for 
man; and the men who interested him were the men who were 
historical centres, around whom men and events revolved. He 
did not, as Mr Carlyle often does, take hold of an individual— 
he does not care sufficiently for man for that—and view him 
against immensity; he takes a man and looks at him in connec- 
tion with contemporary events. When he writes of Johnson, he 
is thinking all the while of Goldsmith, and Garrick, and Bos- 
well, and Reynolds; when he writes of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, he is more anxious to tell the story of their Indian 
conquests, than to enter into the secrets of their spirits. And 
for this posterity are not likely to blame Lord Macaulay. He 
knew his strength. His pictorial faculty is astonishing : neither 
pomp nor circumstance cumbers it; it moves along like a 
triumphal procession, which no weight of insignia and banner 
can oppress. Out of the past he selects some special drama, 
which is vivified and held together by the life of a single indi- 
vidual, and that he paints with his most brilliant colours. He 
is the creator of the Historical Essay, and in that department he 
is not likely soon to have a successor. His unfinished History 
is only a series of historical pictures pieced together into one 
imposing panorama, but throughout there is wonderful splendour 
and pomp of colour. Every figure too, is finished, down to the 
buttons and the finger nails. 

A generation has passed since Mr Carlyle and Lord Macaulay 
wrote their Essays, and during the interval new men have come 
into the field and won deserved laurels. ‘ Notes from Life,’ by 
the author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde,’ is a volume every way re- 
markable. Mr Taylor-is a fine and thoughtful poet, and he has 
brought with him into the Essay the poet’s style and the poet’s 
wisdom. In his Essays you find no cheap and flashy senti- 
ment, no running after the popular manias of the day; the eye 
is never offended by a glare of colour; on the contrary, there is 
acertain ripeness about the thought as of autumn tints, a cer- 
tain stillness and meditative repose as of an autumn evening, a 
certain remoteness and retiredness from modern strife and 
bustle, as of autumn woodlands. These Essays are born of 
wisdom and experience, and of a wisdom and experience that 
has ripened in solitude and self-communion. No sound reaches 
you from the market-place—you cannot catch the tang of any 
literary coterie. The style, too, is peculiar in these days, from 
its leisurely movement and old-fashioned elaborateness. It has 
an Elizabethan air about it. It is far from being unornamented : 
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the ornaments are worn proudly as heir-looms are worn; and 
these never glare—they are far too precious for that, in price of 
gold and gem and sacredness of memory,—and are but seldom 
manufactured at Birmingham. The style has not been formed 
on the fluent and hasty moderns, but on Bacon and Jeremy 
Taylor, and such old men, and is about the best that has ever 
been written by poet. 

Mr Helps has the credit—apart from what may fairly attach to 
his exquisitely pellucid English, and the intrinsic value of his 
thinking—of introducing a novelty into Essay writing. Natur- 
ally subtle-minded and tolerant, most courteous to everything that 
comes to him in the name of truth, conscientious, disposed to listen 
to every witness, to hesitate and weigh, he does not take up an 
opinion suddenly; and when he does take up one, he does not cling 
to it as a shipwrecked sailor to his raft, said raft being his only 
chance of escape from drowning. Superficially at least, an un- 
impassioned man, fond of limitations and of suggesting ‘ buts, 
knowing that a good deal may not only be said on both sides, 
but on a dozen sides of a thing, Mr Helps, when he began to 
write, found himself environed with an artistic difficulty. He 
had, of course, on subjects in which he was interested, and which 
he wished to write about, certain definite opinions; but as he 
was big enough and clear-eyed enough to see all round the mat- 
ter in hand, he was conscious that each of the opinions, which 
he accepted as a whole, was subject to limitations, that each 
of them was intersected and eaten into by its opposite, like the 
map of Scotland by branching sea-lochs, and that if he gave ex- 
pression to all his doubts and hesitations in the work of Essay- 
writing he would make no sort of direct progress. He would 
only be painting above his picture. His one footprint would 
obliterate the other. And yet to be faithful to himself and to 
the work in hand, these limitations of broad statements must be 
indicated in some way. It is from this particular difficulty sur- 
rounding Mr Helps that we are indebted for the machinery of 
the ‘Friends in Council.’ From the necessity which lay on 
him of setting forth in fulness his views of things, he was forced 
to the artistic device of creating around the central Essay a 
little drama—of one character reading the Essay which con- 
tains the broad view, and of other characters who listen and 
criticise, who suggest the subtle difficulty, point out the haz- 
ardous spot, define the inevitable limitation. By this device 
the writer’s subtlety has a field to display itself in, for the 
objections brought forward by the listeners are not men of 
straw, raised up for the purpose of being knocked down 
again; they are other views of the central truth or opinion under 
discussion. ‘The listeners do not argue, they converse amicably 
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and thoughtfully. And more is gained than this: the author 
has an opportunity of introducing some admirably dramatic 
by-play—for Ellesmere, Dunsford, and Lucy really live—and 
although the subject under discussion may be as old as evil or 
ignorance itself, by letting in outside nature and English life 
upon it, the thinking is not only charmingly relieved, but it 
takes an essentially modern air. The subject may be old, but 
English gentlemen talk over it, and set forth their ideas of it 
from their peculiar points of view. By this method Mr Helps 
is enabled to discuss his subject thoroughly, and to utter all that 
occurs to him of value. The Essay which Melverton reads is a 
crystal, but by means of the other characters the crystal is 
held up towards the sun and turned slowly round, so that every 
facet catches the ray and flashes it back. 

Considered as a literary form, the Essay is comparatively of 
late growth. The first literary efforts of a people consist of 
song and narrative. First comes the poet or minstrel, who sings 
heroic exploits, the strength and courage of heroes. These songs 
pass from individual to individual; and are valuable not on ac- 
count of the amount of historic truth, but of the amount of 
passion and imagery, they contain. Explode to-morrow into 
mere myth and dream the incidents of the Iliad, and you do 
not affect in the slightest degree the literary merit of the poem. 
Still for all men, Achilles shouts in the trenches, Helen is 
beautiful, the towers of Ilium flame to heaven. Prove that 
Chevy Chase cannot in any one particular be considered a 
truthful relation of events, and you do it no special harm. It 
stirs the blood like a trumpet all the same. After the poet 
comes the prose narrator of events, who presents his facts peering 
obscurely through the mists of legends, but who has striven, as 
far as his ability extends, to tell us the truth. When he ap- 

ears, the history of a nation has become extensive enough and 
important enough to awaken curiosity ; men are anxious to know 
how events did actually occur, and what relation one event bears 
to another. When he appears, the national temper has cooled 
down—men no longer stand blinded by the splendours of sunrise. 
The sunrise has melted into the light of common day. The air 
has become emptied of wonder. The gods have deserted earth, 
and men only remain. Long after the poet and the historian 
comes the essayist. Before the stage is prepared for him, thought 
must have accumulated to a certain point, a literature less or 
more must be in existence, and must be preserved in printed 
books. Songs have been sung, histories and biographies have 
been written ; and to these songs, histories, and biographies he 
must have access. Then, before he can write, society must 
have formed itself, for in its complexity and contrasts he finds 
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his food. Before the Essayist can have free play, society must 
have existed long enough to have become self-conscious, intro- 
spective, to have brooded over itself and its perplexities, to have 
discovered its blots and weak points, to have become critical, and 
consequently appreciative of criticism. And as the Essay does 
not, like the poem, or the early history or narration of events, 
appeal to the primitive feelings, before it can be read and en- 
joyed, there must exist a class who have attained wealth and 
leisure, and a certain acquaintance with the accumulated stores 
of thought on which the essayist works, else his allusions are 
lost, his criticism a dead letter, his satire pointless. All this 
takes a long time to accomplish, and it is generally late in the 
literary history of a country before its essayists appear. ‘Then, 
the Essay itself has its peculiar literary conditions. It bears 
thie same relation to the general body of prose that the lyric 
bears to the general body of poetry. Like the lyric, it is brief; 
and like the lyric, it demands a certain literary finish and 
perfection. In a long epic, the poet may now and then be 
allowed to nod; in a history, it is not essential that every sen- 
tence should sparkle. But the Essayist, from the very nature of 
his task, is not permitted to be dull or slovenly. He must be 
alert, full of intellectual life, concise, polished. He must think 
clearly, and express himself clearly. His style is as much an 
element of his success as his thought. The narrow limit in 
which he works demands this. In a ten-mile race it is not ex- 
pected that the runners shall go all the way at the top of their 
speed; in arace of three hundred yards it is not unreason- 
ably expected that they shall do so. Then, besides all this, the 
Essay must, as a basis or preliminary, be artistically conceived. 
It is neither a dissertation nor a thesis; properly speaking, it is 
a work of art, and must conform to artistic rules. It requires 
not only the intellectual qualities which we have indicated, but 
unity, wholeness, self-completion. In this it resembles a poem. 
It must hang together. It must round itself off into a separate 
literary entity. When finished, it must be able to sustain itself 
and live. The Essayists of whom we have spoken fulfil these 
conditions more or less; and the measure of their fulfilment is 
the measure of success. These writers indicate in what directions 
the Essay has manifested itself, and they may be roughly arranged 
in groups and clusters. There are the Egotists—the most delight- 
ful of all—who choose for subject themselves, their surround- 
ings, their moods and phantasies, whose charm consists not s0 
much in the value or brilliancy of thought as in revelation of 
ey character: these are represented by Montaigne and 

amb; the satirists of society, manners, and social phenomena by 
Addison and Steele ; the fanciful and ornamental Essayists—they 
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who wreath the human porch with the honeysuckles of poetry ; 
by Hunt, and by Hazlitt to some extent; the critical and bio- 
graphical essay by Mr Carlyle; the historical essay—the brilliant 
and many-coloured picture of which some single man’s life is 
the frame—by Lord Macaulay; the moral and didactic essay 
by Bacon in old time, and recently by Mr Henry Taylor and 
Mr Helps. Of course this is but an arrangement in the rough, 
and will not stand a too critical examination, for several of the 
writers mentioned belong now to one cluster and now to another ; 
but it is sufficiently strict for our present purpose. Essay writ- 
ing is a craft vigorously prosecuted in England at present— 
witness the catalogue of recent books which head the present 
article—and generally the writers will be found to belong to 
one or other of the groups which we have indicated. It is 
our duty now to see of what stuff these men are made, and how 
as Essayists they have acquitted themselves. 


Mr Hannay, whose ‘Essays from the Quarterly’ appeared 
some eighteen months ago, has been before the world as a writer 
for twelve or fourteen years. Born among Galwegian moors 
and moss bogs, where the shells of old fortresses yet stand, their 
red walls clothed with ivies, their crannies inhabited by starlings 
and jackdaws—a native of the district to which Lord Maxwell 


bade ‘ good night’ in the famous ballad, and which adjoins the 
Ayrshire which Burns has consecrated from pastoral hill-top 
to valley daisy—his first spiritual food was naturally song, ballad, 
tradition. For in that region—quite as much as in the regions 
north of the Grampians— 


‘The ancient spirit is not dead.’ 


Sent into the navy at an early age, he spent several years in the 
Mediterranean, visited the Grecian Isles and the Syrian coast, 
alternating his native Scottish traditions with older classical 
and sacred associations. The Acropolis succeeded to Drum- 
lanrig fair; the far-seen snowy Lebanon to blue Criffel and 
the Solway; Horace and the Old Testament displaced the 
ballad-monger. On leaving the navy, and while yet a very 
young man, he flung himself into London literary life, while 
London literary life was more brilliant, socially and conversa- 
tionally, than it is at present. Fora literary man, Mr Hannay 
may be said to have started with a fair variety of experience as 
a preliminary basis. It is not every man that, into the first 
twenty years or so of his life has crushed grey Scotland and the 
glowing East, the Mediterranean and the Solway, the classical 
poets and the Scottish ballads, the discipline and routine of duty 
on board a man-of-war; nay, something of the splendour and 
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terror of war itself. His first literary efforts consisted of sketches 
of naval life, which met with considerable success. In 1851 he 
published his first novel, ‘Singleton Fontenoy ;’ and in 1854 his 
first volume of essays, entitled ‘Satire and Satirists,’ appeared. 
These essays, in all probability suggested by Mr Thackeray’s 
‘English Humorists,’ were originally delivered in the form of 
lectures. Whether as lectures they were successful, we cannot 
say ; but in that form their merits were discovered, and they 
made their appearance in a volume shortly after. 

In six essays which the book contains, Mr Hannay gives an 
account of European satire from Horace to Jerrold; and al- 
though somewhat slight, as was inevitable from its narrow 
limits, the work is thoroughly well done. From the polish of 
the suave old Roman to the wit of the Englishman, whose 
epigrams are yet ringing in our ears, is a journey which, if ac- 
complished in a little book of 200 pages, can allow but little 
loitering on the way. But for his task Mr Hannay possessed 
abundant knowledge, and his special liking for his subject is 
everywhere evident. He lingers over the good things of his 
heroes; he relates their immortal revenges with the same pride 
that the member of a regiment which has become historical 
recalls the battle-fields on which it gathered its renown. He 
speaks of Erasmus, Dryden, Pope, and Byron, as the art student 
copying in the galleries speaks of Michael Angelo and De Vinci,— 
appreciating their excellences, and hoping one day to emulate 
them. Mr Hannay was not only qualified to write on the 
Satirists from taste, enthusiasm, and loving study, but from the 
possession of a power somewhat akin to their own. He writes 
clearly, criticises soundly when occasion arises; yet one can see 
at a glance that the sovereign faculty of his own mind is wit. 
His thought is continually condensing itself into epigram. 
And then his wit has a certain something of poetry about it, 
which makes it all the more delightful; it is continually going 
about with a flower of fancy in its hand. In ‘Satire and 
Satirists, Mr Hannay—like all very clever young men—is 
somewhat spendthrift of his means. He is always giving so- 
vereign ‘tips,’ so to speak. Some of his pages are as brilliant 
and dangerous with squib and serpent as a London pavement 
on Coronation night. He cracks his satirical whip for the mere 
pleasure he has in hearing it. If the occasion requires it, he 
fires off his rockets, and he fires them off frequently when there 
is no occasion in the least: there is a large stock on hand, and, 
after all, rockets are a very pretty sight. The following pas- 
sage on the ‘Simious Satirist’ will illustrate what we mean :— 

‘The simious satirist is distinguished by a deficiency of natural 
reverence mainly. His heart is hard, rather; his feelings blunt and 
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dull. He is blind to everything else but the satirical aspect of things; 
and if he is brilliant, it is as a cat’s back is when rubbed in the dark ! 
He has generally no sentiment of respect for form, and will spare 
nothing, He is born suspicious; and if he hears the world admir- 
ing anything, forthwith he concludes that it must be “humbug.” He 
has no regard to the heaps of honour gathered round this object by 
time and the affection of wise men. He cries, “ Down with it!” 
As his kinsman, when looking at some vase, or curious massive 
specimen of gold, sees only his own image in it, our satirist sees the 
ridiculous only in every object, and forgets that the more clearly he 
sees it, the more he testifies to its brightness. Or, as his kinsman 
breaks a cocoa-nut only to get at the milk, he would destroy every- 
thing only to nourish his mean nature. He prides himself on his 
commonest qualities, as the negroes who rebelled called themselves 
Marquises of Lemonade. He would tear the blossoms off a rose 
branch to make it a stick to beat his betters with. He employs his 
gifts in ignoble objects, as you see in sweetmeat shops sugar shaped 
into dogs and pigs. He taints his mind with egotism, as if a man 
should spoil the sight of a telescope by clouding it with his breath. 
He overrates the value of his quickness and activity, and forgets that, 
like his kinsman, he owes his triumphant power of swinging in high 
places to the fact of his prehensile tail.’ 

Mr Hannay, we have said, is fond of epigram, and it, seems to 
us that in ‘Satire and Satirists’ epigram is used at times some- 
what vaingloriously. The epigram does not always arise natur- 
ally from the matter in hand; it is rather stuck upon it like a 
bit of tinsel; and this is perhaps the chief blot on the book. It 
is too clever, and it is too clever wilfully. This literary orna- 
ment, like all others, should be used sparingly. A gentleman 
gains nothing by covering his fingers with rings, and at any 
time one sole diamond is worth a dozen inferior stones. Yet it 
must be said that the writer is often exceedingly happy in his 
epigram. Take the following, for instance, on ‘Theodore 
Hook: ‘They ’—his noble patrons—‘ set him down to the 
piano, even before he had had his dinner sometimes, accord- 
ing to one biographer. This was too bad. He was proud, 
however, of the equivocal distinction he attained, and was 
inclined to swagger, I understand, among his equals. The 
plush had eaten into his very soul. Ultimately he ruined 
his heart, his circumstances, and (what was a still greater loss) 
his stomach, and so died. The biographer above mentioned 
observes, that his funeral was ill attended by his great friends. 
But we need not wonder at that,—a funeral is a well-known 
“bore;” and, besides, the most brilliant wag cannot be amusing 
on the occasion of his own interment.’ The closing sentence of 
this extract is perfect, and quite equal to the best thing of any 
epigrammatist. On the face and surface of it it is amusing. 
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But it is more than that. It is a biography and a moral judg- 
ment in a single sentence. It reveals the relation which the wit 
bore to his patrons far more clearly than whole pages of writing 
or any amount of moral declamation. And in the book there 
are many sentences equally memorable. 

‘Essays from the Quarterly’ is, in every way, a better and 
riper book than its predecessor: the writing is always excellent, 
and if there is less epigram, there is more matter. The sub- 
jects of several of these Essays lie in a region somewhat remote, 
not frequently visited by the modern man of letters; and on 
these subjects Mr Hannay has written, not on account of their 
novelty, but because he was already acquainted with them, and 
had a special affection for them. In these Essays there is little 
trace of ‘reading up;’ he writes from the fulness of knowledge. 
Certain of the Essays contained in the volume—as those on 
‘Table Talk,’ on ‘ English Political Satires,’ on ‘ Electioneering, 
and on ‘ Horace and the Translators’—are, in the very nature of 
them, akin to ‘Satire and Satirists,’ and may be considered as 
supplementary to that work. ‘These he has treated everywhere 
with the old lightness, grace, and knowledge, but—having more 
space and leisure at command—with greater fulness and elabora- 
tion. It would be difficult to find pleasanter reading than these. 
The town is well worth seeing, and the cicerone knows every 
turn and winding, and is familiar with the best stand-points. 
It is a discourse on ‘ good things,’ by a writer who not only can 
appreciate them, but who can say them. It is a wit talking 
about wits. In these Essays there is abundance of knowledge 
and sound sense, but the knowledge and the sense go about in 
sparkle and epigram. 

There are two things which Mr Hannay specially admires,— 
genius, wit, scholarship—literary distinction, in fact—and good 
blood. If you are a wit or a poet, he will take you to his heart; 
if you are neither wit nor poet, he will take you to his heart 
equally enthusiastically if you can prove to him that your great- 
great-great-grandfather was ruined in the wars of the Roses. 
His admiration for wit, scholarship, and song he has set forth in 
‘Satire and Satirists, and in certain of his ‘ Essays from the 
Quarterly ;’ his admiration for ancient and historical names airs 
itself in his Essays on ‘British Family Histories’ and ‘The 
Historic Peerage of England. These Essays are quite peculiar in 
their way. It is not often that the reflected colours of or and 
gules lie on the popular page. But seldom have genealogical 
trees greened with the spring, and put forth blossoms of fancy. 
Genealogy itself has been the favourite pursuit of Dr Dryasdust. 
But poetic association can do almost anything. An old china 
cup may be uninteresting enough in itself; but when one remem- 
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bers the fair lips that once touched it, the dead scandals that 
were talked over it, it becomes at once an object of interest. An 
old Roman coin may be quite useless for the purchase of modern 
beef or bread; but when you gaze imaginatively on the half 
obliterated effigy of the Roman Emperor, the intervening cen- 
turies collapse and perish, England becomes green waste and 
forest; up springs the triumphal arch, the conqueror passes 
through it with all his captives, you hear the shouts of the popu- 
lace. And so, to Mr Hannay, a great name recalls a thousand 
memories ; he sees the chivalric and the wise faces of the men, 
and the beautiful eyes of the women, that belong to it. An old 
castle is sacred in his eyes, for noble memories grow upon it as 
thickly as its shrouding ivies. He sees the modern Earl standing, 
but Agincourt is in the background, and there is always ‘a 
pomp of fancied trumpets on the wind.’ He traces the stems of 
ancient families, and lingers over the flowers of valour, wit, 
genius, personal beauty, which generation after generation they 
put forth, and which brighten yet the air of history. He values 
a sprig of ivy or a wild flower from a castle wall over which a 
banner once flapped, more than the wealth of Rothschild. To 
be embalmed in a ballad is the fame which he covets most. He 
is fond of crests, and coats of armour, and all the insignia of the 
herald; but he cares nothing for these in themselves—his affec- 
tion goes out towards what these symbols represent. He rever- 
ences the Bloody Heart, and cares not on what material it may 
be worked—the standard’s silken folds, or the gaberdine of the 
beggar. He laughs openly at the chivalric device and motto 
blazing on the coach panels of the successful coal merchant. 
The past moves him mightily,—he is attracted by the deeds, 
the wit, the splendour of long ago; and on the past he con- 
tinually feels that the present is based, and is its natural outcome 
and result. Instinctively he feels that in history there is se- 
quence and progression; in the face of the son he seeks to 
discern something of the high features of the father. And it is 
his belief that the ancient feudal hardihood did not die out on 
feudal battle-fields, that wit did not expire for ever in the poem 
or the epigram in which it made itself visible, that beauty did 
not cease finally in wrinkles and grey hairs. He thinks that the 
virtues of race are the truest heirlooms, descending from father 
to son, and from mother to daughter, far more certainly than 
broad lands and castles. He holds that the courage which kept 
the trenches in the Crimea, and which subdued the Indian 
mutiny, is directly transmitted from the men who fought at 
Bosworth and Marston Moor, and that the beauty which charms 
us to-day is a reminiscence of the beauty which charmed the 
Cavaliers. Thus, by perpetuation of valour and beauty, he knits 
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century with century, and generation with generation; thus to 
his mind does epoch flow out of epoch. And this theory—which 
doubtless many will be inclined to dispute—Mr Hannay sup- 
ports by numerous instances :— 


‘Few writers in our day have a word of decent civility for the 
family of Stewart. It would be curious to trace its hereditary char- 
acter in the chief line; our present purpose is only to remark on the 
greatness attained by some men who descended maternally from it. 
We need scarcely say that the mother of William of Orange was a 
Stewart princess. The mother of Cromwell was, as we believe, of 
one branch of the family. So was the mother of the Admirable Crich- 
ton ; and of the famous soldier Alexander Leslie, first Earl of Leven, 
Chatham was nearly and directly from the royal stem, through his 
grandmother—a descendant of the Regent Murray. Fox’s mother, 
Lady Lennox, was immediately descended from Charles II. Byron 
had the blood in his veins. How interesting to see eminent families 
sharing in this kind of way in a great man’s renown! ‘The gifted 
Shaftesbury’s mother was a Manners; Algernon Sidney’s a Percy; and 
his famous kinsman, Philip’s, a Dudley; the poet Beaumont’s a Pierre- 
pont. The mother of Marshall Stair was a Dundas; and the brilliant 
Peterborough was the son of one of the brilliant Carys. The Ruthvens 
and Carnegies gave mothers to Montrose and Dundee. The Villierses 
gave a mother to Chatham; the Granvilles to Pitt; the Douglases of 
Strathhenry to Adam Smith. Nelson inherited the blood of the 
Sucklings and Walpoles; Collingwood that of the Greys and Planta- 
genets. From the Hampdens came the mother of Waller, and also 
Mary Arden (of that ancient Warwickshire family), the mother of 
Shakspeare. The literary talent runs through female lines like 
other qualities: Swift’s mother was a Herrick, and his grand- 
mother a Dryden. Donne, derived through his mother, from Sir 
Thomas More; and Cowper in the same way from the Donnes. 
Thomson had the Hume blood in his veins. A daughter of Becaria 
produced Manzoni. The late Bishop Coplestone evidently got his 
playfulness from the Gays, as Chesterfield his wit from Lord Halifax. 
The relationship between Fielding and ‘ Lady Mary’ is well known. 
Sometimes, when a notable man comes from a family never before 
heard of, it happens that he just comes after a marriage with a better 
one: Thus the mother of Seldon was of the Knightly Bakers of 
Kent ; Camdens, of the ancient Curwins of Workington, and Watts 
of the old stock of Muirhead. . . . Philosophers, like Bacon, Hume, 
and HKerkeley; poets, like Spenser, Cowper, Shelley, and Scott; 
novelists, like Fielding and Smollett; historians, like Gibbon; sea- 
men, like Collingwood, Howe, Jervis; Vanes, St Johns, Raleighs, 
George Herberts, and many other men of the ancient gentry, amply 
vindicate the pretensions of old families to the honour of producing 
the best men that England has ever seen.’ 


Holding the theory that families can only rise to distinction 
through superiority of some kind,—that, having arisen, they in- 
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termarry with families on their own social level, who have also 
arisen through superiority of some kind,—consequently that the 
offspring of such marriages have a double chance of possessing 
an unusual share of brain or of general power, and that the 
virtue of race thus built up is perpetuated in the descendants, 
and is continually making itself visible in them,—Mr Hannay is 
in politics inevitably a Conservative. A nation must be ruled 
by its best men, and the best men must be sought in the old 
houses. If a man wishes to enter into public affairs, the best 
letter of introduction he can bring with him is his ancient de- 
scent. We know what his family has been in the past; and as 
he inherits the virtues and the traditions of his race, we can form 
some idea of how he will turn out. His good conduct is guaran- 
teed by a hundred ancestors. Holding these doctrines, Mr 
Hannay naturally detests democracy, looks upon universal suf- 
frage with no favourable eye, is quite the reverse of an adherent 
of Mr Bright’s, and does not think that America has solved the 
problem of how a nation can be best governed. He does not 
consider that a cheap government is necessarily the best, and he 
expects nothing but disorder from an extension of the franchise. 
He thus expresses himself in the Essay on ‘The Historic 
Peerage’ :—‘'‘This—“ the great difference between the vulgar 
and the noble seed”—was an article of faith among the gentle- 
men of the kingdom. They held the old Greek doctrine, that 
“nobility is virtue of race,” and believed that those who pos- 
sessed it were naturally superior to other men. Their portraits 
—calm, stately, brave, and wise faces—justify their creed to the 
eye; and the men they produced—the Sydneys, Raleighs, 
Bacons—justify it to the understanding. By-and-bye there will 
be a bearing again for this side of affairs in Europe, after the 
total failure of the revolutionary party to produce governing in- 
tellects has had a still wider scope to show itself in.’ 

So, argues Mr Hannay, the old houses possessed calmness, 
dignity, bravery, wisdom ; they were leaders, they were states- 
men; and when we wish these qualities to bear on the work of 
government, we cannot do better than seek for them in the per- 
sons of their descendants. There is at least one chance more 
that the governing intellect will be found there than in other 
regions, The quarter of the wood in which you gathered straw- 
erries six summers ago, is the likeliest place to find strawberries 
when they are again wanted. 

This view of the virtue of race, and its transmission in the 
blood from father to son, is rather indicated than formally argued 
out in these Essays. Of.course many objections will be taken 
to it; and as a theory, it cannot be accepted in toto. Its truth 
ends when its chapter of instances ends. Grant that a family 
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rises above the level of mankind through superiority of one kind 
or another, that superiority is not transmitted perpetually. Even 
when a family which has been potent does not actually die out, 
the superiority which it once — and by virtue of which 
it arose, seems at times to die out. There were historical 
families which have disappeared entirely from history, just as 
there were stars‘known to the ancient astronomers which are 
not now visible in our heavens; certain families, too, seem to 
lose, after a generation or so, their ancient pith and force, and 
to lose themselves as a stream loses itself in a morass. Mr 
Hannay hints that, as Cromwell had a dash of the Stewart blood 
in his veins, the Stewart blood should have the credit of his 
greatness ; but Cromwell’s son, Richard, had the Stewart blood 
also, and he let the reins of government slip from his grasp 
through weakness and ineptitude. Then, admitting the theory 
of general force in a race, you never can tell what shape that 
general force will take in a descendant. Every now and again, 
in a historical line, an alien character seems to blossom out, as 
the spiritual, saintly face of Edward IV. gleams among the 
strong-willed and masterful Tudors. Mr Hannay tells us that 
many men of the ‘ancient gentry’ amply vindicate the preten- 
sions of old families to the honour of ‘producing the best men 
that England has ever seen.’ The phrase ‘ancient gentry’ is 
a misleading one. How ancient? Mr Hannay does not limit 
the ancient gentry to the descendants of the men who came over 
with the Conqueror. In every generation certain families rise 
out of the people into the position of gentry ; and if the theory 
is correct, that a family only rises into eminent station through 
general superiority, and that that superiority is to some extent 
perpetuated, the governing intellect is as likely to be found in 
the descendant of the gentleman of one century’s standing as 
in the descendant of the gentleman of ten. And, in point of 
fact, it is as readily found. Within the last seventy years the 
Buonapartes have become occupants of thrones, the Peel family 
rose into eminence quite lately, the Gladstone family yet more 
recently. But, putting cavil aside, Mr Hannay’s view of blood 
contains much truth, and is essentially poetic besides. He 
looks back with reverence and affection on the generations 
of dead Englishmen and Englishwomen. The eyes of the 
Countess of Salisbury haunt him. He cannot forget Sidney’s 
chivalric face ; he enjoys the wit of Charles II. quite as much 
as did any of his courtiers. He walks back into history, and 
he is greeted by wit, and song, and beautiful women, and fine 
manners, and splendid furniture and array. The old time, with 
its colour and high spirits, lives again for him ; again the feast is 
spread in the feudal castle; again the feudal banners unrol 
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themselves on the breeze ; again, on the battle-field, old war-cries 
are shouted. And, in a country like England, so full of the 
past, not only in its political constitution and in its unparalleled 
literature, but in objects which appeal directly to the eye—in 
mighty castle ruins, where nobles lived who mated once with 
kings; cathedrals in which the sound of chaunting is heard 
no more; Westminster Abbey with its dead; the world’s first 
sailor and soldier beneath the dome of St Paul’s; dwellings of 
nobles, sequestered in oak woods, which for two hundred autumns 
now have shed their acorns; princely colleges, endowed by 
liberal and pious men of old; guns and banners captured in 
every quarter of the globe—this reverence and affection for the 
remarkable families who have headed its efforts in every direc- 
tion is most natural and befitting. English history was not 
built up by knaves and scoundrels, and men hungry for wealth 
and advancement, but mainly by good and noble men and 
women. The virtues had more to do with it than the vices. 
Mr Hannay loves his land, but it is with a love 
‘Far brought 
From out the storied past.’ 

And although his readers may not go all the way with him in 
his theories of descent, yet it may be said that even in these 
theories there is a great proportion of truth, and a side of the 
truth which has perhaps not been sufficiently dwelt upon of late 
We need to be reminded at times that worth is older than the 
steam engine, that the present is moored upon the past, and that 
a great deal of what we are proudest of is drawn directly from 
our ancestors. Mr Hannay has lived in close intellectual com- 
panionship with great Englishmen—the nobles, the wits, the 
cavaliers who could turn a stanza on the pleasures of the wine 
cup and the beauty of woman, as well as, on battle mornings, 
fling themselves bravely on the foemen’s pikes; and from this 
intercourse with these worthies he has gained much, for into his 
own writings he has imported the grace, the polish, and the wit 
for which they are so remarkable. 


Readers of Fraser’s Magazine have, for the last six or seven 
years, been familiar with critical and descriptive papers to which 
the signature of ‘Shirley’ was appended—papers which, consi- 
dered as literature, rose considerably above the average contents 
of a periodical which has always been distinguished for literary 
excellence. Having read these papers with singular pleasure as 
they appeared month by month, we are glad to see them col- 
lected in a volume, which, if it gets its deserts, will find a place 
in many a private as well as in many a circulating library. 
Shirley is a pleasantly vagrant writer; his thought gads and 
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wanders around his subject like the wild convolvulus, taking 
colour and fragrance with it wherever it goes. If, for the most 
part, he avoids profound subjects, never attempts exhaustive 
treatment, he is always eminently readable, charming his reader 
with an unusual grace of presentment and the light of pleasant 
fancies. He has a laudable horror of dulness; he is a bookish 
man, well read in the poets and prose writers—a little too indo- 
lently inclined, perhaps, to quote the poets—tasteful, acute, pic- 
turesque ; and the Essays now a r are the mere play 
and recreation of his mind. He takes up his pen from the same 
motive, and with the same enjoyment, that he puts his foot in 
the stirrup and rides into the country—down the quiet lane 
scented with white and red dog-roses, out to the headland which 

azes upon the azure world of the Atlantic, up to the red ruin 
of the hill patched with ivies. In these papers there is no plod- 
ding, no burden or heat of the day; he infects the reader with 
his own freshness of feeling; everything is light, airy, graceful. 
He yachts over the shining seas of criticism and speculation. He 
is fond of out-door life, of bare and level sands through which the 
slow stream stagnates tothe main, of worn and fantastic northern 
rocks around which sea-birds wheel and clamour, and on which 
the big billow smites itself into a column of foam. The sea-side 
he is never tired of painting ; yet we feel that at the sea-side he 
does not spend his os We almost fancy that Shirley writes 
only in vacation. His Essays do not seem to have been pro- 
duced in a study littered with books; rather they seem to have 
been composed in Tweeds and ‘ wide-a-awake’ in a clover field; 
for the shadows of the tall grasses are constantly chequering his 
pages, and the summer breeze and the lark’s song seem to get 
entangled and mingled with his sentences somehow. He is fond 
of framing his criticisms with a border of landscape or incidents 
of country life; and it not unfrequently happens that the frame 
is more valuable than the picture it contains. And this constant 
intrusion of the outside world into the critical and more seri- 
ous papers, which is at best a pretty irrelevance, symptomatic 
perhaps of volatility of mind and purpose, suggests the main 
defect of these Essays, which consists in a certain lack of body 
and thoroughness. They have but little specific gravity. There 
is too much holiday and too little work in them. ‘They are bril- 
liant enough, but it is rather the brilliance of nebulous vapour 
than of the condensed and solid star. They lack personality, 
and the definite edge of intellectual character. They are.of the 
stuff that dreams are made of. If a writer professes to give us 
a critical estimate of a book or an author, we naturally expect 
that he shall at once proceed to.do so; if he begins with a de- 
scription of a trouting stream, tells us how a girl fords it with 
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kilted petticoats, then relates how he captured a fish, and the 
exclamation of a certain ‘Bob Morris’ from the opposite bank 
on witnessing the feat, then diverges on a yellow bee which 
comes humming along seeking honey on the heathery bent, 
we begin to suspect either that he is conscious that he has 
nothing critically important to say, or that he is terribly afraid 
of the trouble of saying it. To write critically may not be so 
easy as to write descriptively ; but it must be done nevertheless, 
and especially should it be done by a writer who professes to do 
it Why should not critieism be criticism and nothing else? 
When you have a book to review, what necessity is there for 
running into Arcadia with it to accomplish the task? Arcadians 
do not compose the modern reading world. Shirley spars 
rettily enough, but it is all sparring, with no close and wrestle. 
Before he arrives at his subject, he has to walk into the country 
for a couple of miles, and has his fish to catch. In the ‘Sphinx,’ 
certainly one of the best of his Essays, and which, as dealing 
with the impotence of history, might be supposed to demand a 
uniform seriousness of treatment, he starts off in the following 
manner :— 


‘ We sat on the Devil’s-bridge, and swung our legs over the parapet, 
Reginald de Moreville and I. 

‘The De Morevilles were a fine Norman family in the reign of 
David I., ‘that sair sanct for the Crown.” The present represen- 
tative inherits the feudal tastes of his house, without the burden of 
its acres. 

‘The arch of a royal dome that hangs above the blue sea! Down 
the storm-stained sides of the precipice we can see the marrots stand- 
ing like sentries along the slippery ledges, crowding around their 
fantastically-coloured eggs, indulging in expressions of uncouth fun 
and uncouth endearment. Farther off, the skua gulls, “white as 
ocean foam in the moon,” “ white as the consecrated snow that lies 
on Dian’s lap” (choose between Shakspeare and Tennyson), float 
along the face of the cliffs, or hover above their nests on noiseless 
wings. Yet, lower, the blue and shining deep beats against the iron 
bases of the hills, and moans among the caverned fissures where the 
seal and the otter lodge.’ 


Now, considered merely as writing, the sentences we have 
quoted have distinct and substantial merits ; they possess music 
and colour, and a firm consistent movement. But it seems to 
us that a man properly possessed with his subject, and with an 
instinct for the heart of it, would not have chosen to begin after 
this fashion. Especially would he have avoided the poetical 
extracts and the sentence contained in brackets, for that kind of 
by-play—that irrelevant thinking within thinking—does not 
occur to one whose loins are sufficiently girt for his work. 
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When a man is in haste, or is impelled onward by a strong 
motive, he does not gather the flowers that grow by the way- 
side, and compare their beauties. Now, all this kind of thing is 
a literary iniquity, and a face of flint should be set against it, 
It has become far too common of late. It increases the bulk of 
books without increasing their value. It obstructs the literary 
thoroughfare as crinoline obstructs the material one. Shirley is 
too frequently a sinner in this way ; and it is no palliation of his 
fault that he sins gracefully, fancifully, eloquently, because lesser 
men, who have neither his grace nor his fancy, may be tempted 
to follow his example. 

Having indicated what seems to us the defect of the book, we 
are prepared now to give ‘Nugz Critic’ our warmest wel- 
come. It is thoroughly fresh, genial, and pleasant; and that 
portion of it which directly relates to out-door life—happily no 
inconsiderable portion—is uniformly excellent. Shirley is a 
sportsman; he is fond of the aquatic tribes of birds; he is 
familiar with the scenery of our eastern and northern coasts; 
and his opening paper, ‘ At the Seaside,’ is written with humour, 
vividness, spirit, and a quite unusual power of picturesque pre- 
sentment. It is a true vacation paper. As we read, the hum 
of the city dies away, and we are transported to the chalky 
cliffs, on whose scalps are corn fields with scarlet poppies inter- 


mixed, and beyond a whole horizonful of ocean, sleek and blue 
in the lazy summer day. Although everything is silent, the 
silence does not arise from absence of life. A gun, and the 
rocks are clamorous with startled sea-fowls. Shirley has affec- 
tionately watched the habits of gulls, ducks, divers, loons, herons, 
and cormorants, and the swan that comes out of the northern 
twilight ; and since aero ose North dropped his pen, we have 


had no better ornithological writing. Take this photograph of 
the cormorant, or scrath, as he is locally called :— 


‘The scrath is not by any means a lively bird; he entertains serious, 
not to say gloomy, views on most of the questions of the day. I 
have seen the cormorants who frequent this rock sit together for hours 
without uttering a syllable to each other—in a kind of dyspeptic de- 
jection. Apart from his sentiments upon serious subjects, this is prob- 
ably the result of a system of over-feeding; for, even with the most 
perfect digestion, such excessive eating must tell upon the spirits. 
They are, moreover, somewhat speculative birds, and employ their 
leisure in various impracticable experiments. They seem, in par- 
ticular, to entertain a theory that they are intended by Providence to 
live upon invisible pinnacles, where a titmouse could not find footing. 
The consequences may be easily foreseen. No sooner is the unwieldy 
monster seated than he loses his balance, and a fierce and violent 
flapping of his sable pinions is required to prevent him from falling 
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to the bottom. Nothing can convince him of the fallacy of the 
notion; and it would be difficult to determine what satisfaction 
or enjoyment he can derive from an insane proceeding like this, 
which so ill consorts, moreover, with the sepulchral gravity of his 
appearance.’ 


Nothing can well be better in its light way than this; and the 
affectionately humorous exaggeration brings out, far more vividly 
than any cold and exact description could do, the characteristics 
of the grave funereal fowl. Shirley enters into the heart of his 
cormorant as Mr Carlyle enters into the heart of his hero, and 
works out from that. And this peculiar kind of humorous and 
picturesque presentment is not alone confined to the passage. 
we have quoted. It pervades more or less a page of the 
— paper, which, as we have said, is the pleasantest and 
ablest of his Essays. 

The most important papers in the book, so far at least as 
actual substance and gravity of treatment are concerned, are the 
three entitled, ‘ People who are not respectable;’ ‘A Lay Ser- 
mon on Nonconformity, a plea for Liberty ;’ and ‘ William the 
Silent, the earliest Teacher of Toleration.’ The first deals with 
Lola Montez, Heine, and the Abbé Domenech, and reveals an 
audacious generosity of sentiment; the beauty and the poet 
are tenderly dealt with, and when rebuked there is a sneak- 
ing kindness in the rebuke. The second is a reply to two 
questions, ‘In the first place, how is the State—and in the 
second place, how is the Church, to treat Nonconformity ?’ while 
the third relates in a rapid way, somewhat after Lord Mac- 
aulay’s fashion, the career of Orange the taciturn, and rises 
into panegyric towards the close on that Prince’s tolerant and 
unpersecuting spirit in the midst of an intolerant and persecuting 
time. These Essays depend one upon the other; and however 
diverse in subject, they form one argument. This age, it 
appears, is not tolerant enough; the persecuting spirit is as 
virulent as ever, the methods of martyrdom are only changed. 
Hear Shirley on the matter: ‘In many circles, you would incur 
more odium if you told its members that you read “ Maurice” 
and “ Jowett,” and believed them to be good and honest men, 
than if you picked their pockets. Holy hands are lifted in pious 
horror; an inquisition is held upon the condition-of-your-soul 
question ; your opinions, which you have always supposed to be: 
at least harmless, charitable, and goodnatured, if nothing better, 
are pronounced “ unsound” and “ unsafe” (words of evil import) 
by the assembled saints; and you are then solemnly tied to the 
stake and burned—fortunately in effigy only. ‘The victim 
may indeed retreat from the family and the sect, sever local ties’ 
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which daily become more oppressive and unmanageable, and 
calmly appeal to a wider tribunal. But the rent is very trying 
to mortal nerves; the heartstrings sometimes crack in the 
venture.’ So much for social martyrdom. Now for the ques- 
tion between Nonconformity and the Church. ‘A _ national 
church, in the largest sense, is the development of the devotional 
side ofthe national mind. . . . If this definition be accurate 
—and we are convinced that it is—then it follows that such an 
institution, maintained it may be out of the public purse, should 
be devoted to the service of the public; and that any limitations 
of caste, or of doctrine, when not absolutely indispensable, are 
inconsistent with its design and with the purpose for which it 
exists. Any condition hil prevents any religious citizen from 
becoming a minister (and thereby partaking of the emoluments 
to which he would otherwise be entitled), or a member (and 
thereby partaking of the privileges which communion confers), 
is, prima facie, imperious and indefensible. A clear necessity 
alone can justify its retention. Is there, then, to be no limita- 
tion? Are men of all opinions and of no opinions to find shelter 
within the sanctuary? To such a question the reply is obvious. 
A national church cannot be permitted to lose its representative 
character. The national church of a Christian people must 
remain distinctively Christian, just as the national church of a 


Mahometan people must remain distinctively Mahometan.’ Else- 
where, we find that ‘the clergyman, when he has once “ taken” 
the Articles, undergoes a species of petrifaction; he becomes a 
fossil thenceforth to the day of his death. The rich and invalu- 
able lessons which experience teaches must not be learned by 
him; he must close his - ia upon the growing light; his moral 


and intellectual nature, like Joshua’s sun at Ajalon, “must come 


to a full stop.”’ 

In a paper like the present, it is not advisable to enter into 
these deep matters of controversy, and all the less advisable 
that they have already been discussed in the pages of this jour- 
nal. It may be permitted to be said, however, ‘that a national 
church, in the largest sense, is the development of the devo- 
tional side of the national mind,’ just as a standing army is the 
development of the fighting side of the national character; and 
that church and army, to be effective, must possess identity 
of purpose and uniformity of discipline. To have persons of 
peculiar doctrinal views within the National Church, and who 
~ expression to these peculiar doctrines, would be quite as 

urtful, and would lead to a like confusion, as to have persons 
in the ranks who have peculiar notions as to how marching is 
to be conducted, and who assert their individuality in the method 
of discharging their firelocks. If persons of peculiar notions on 
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certain doctrinal points are to be admitted into the Church, you 
turn the Church itself into a bear garden ; it immediately begins 
to fight with itself, instead of fighting against the evil which is in 
the world. Shirley very — says, ‘that the National Church 
of a Christian people must be distinctively Christian ;’ but who 
is to be the judge of what is distinctively Christian? The dis- 
believer in the Divinity of Christ calls himself a Christian; the 
person enjoying the gift of the unknown tongues calls himself 
Christian ; the believer in purgatory and transubstantiation calls 
himself a Christian; and as all these accept the Scriptures, to 
some extent at least, as an authority, and are certainly neither 
Mahometans, Pagans, nor Jews, it would be difficult to rob them 
of the appellation. But could a Church exist with these dis- 
cordant and inflammable elements in its bosom? What is 
‘distinctively Christian’ must, like every other dispute in the 
world, be decided practically by the majorities. And if men 
holding peculiar notions of doctrine or discipline shall have 
cutee the Church, or if, after entering, they find that, from 
whatever reason, they cannot conscientiously give intellectual 
adherence to the standards of the Church, and if, in consequence 
of this discordance between themselves and their brethren, they 
are uncomfortable, ill at ease, what is the course they should 
adopt? They have placed themselves, or they find themselves, 
in a false position, and their duty is to get out of that false 
position with as little delay as possible. Honesty, comfort, 
reverence for their own consciences and for the consciences of 
others, alike counsel resignation of their positions in the Church. 

With respect to the social martyrdom to which Shirley refers, 
it may be said that, from the very constitution of things, such 
martyrdoms have always been and ever will be. The man who 
acts in the teeth of public opinion—and it matters nothing 
whether that opinion is local or general—must, as a matter of 
necessity, meet opposition; he is like a ship sailing against a 
head wind. A certain conformity with the existing order of 
things is required of all men, under penalties of discomfort. A 
man cannot even take mustard to his mutton, or eat peas with 
his knife, with impunity. This is very intolerant, it is true; but 
tolerance to the man who chooses to eat peas with his knife is 
intolerance to twenty people who may be sitting at dinner with 
him. Shirley tells us that there are certain circles in which a 
man incurs odium by reading ‘ Maurice’ and ‘Jowett.’ It is 
unquestionably true. And if a man chooses to attire himself in 
the jacket of a harlequin, he will incur odium in every circle he 
enters. Ifa man acts in opposition to the opinions, the preju- 
dices, the traditions of the people with whom he mixes, he 1s just 
as certain to incur opposition and pain as he is to hurt himself 
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if he runs his head against a wall. The nonconformist never 
did tread on roses; and till the constitution of human nature 
changes, on roses he will never tread. And this fate awaits not 
only the nonconformist in religion, but all nonconformists 
alike. The nonconformist in hats is liable to be stared at in 
the street; and it is possible that he may overhear the remarks 
of irreverent urchins as he passes by. The nonconformist in 
politics has his own annoyances: Peel had hard words and un- 
generous insinuations to bear when he split with his party. The 
nonconformist, if he has any knowledge of men, will expect 
some little trouble and misrepresentation to fall to his lot, and 
he will not care to make a noise about it. Ifthe path of the 
nonconformist were perfectly smooth, what merit would there 
be in his nonconformity ? 

Several essays in Shirley’s book, other than those we have men- 
tioned, are of great merit, especially ‘The Last Word on Lord 
Macaulay,’ which indicates with clearness the limitations and de- 
fects of the great writer—altogether the best piece of critical writ- 
ing which he has produced. ‘Terra Santa; a Peep into Italy,’ 
contains reading of the pleasantest kind; and the allusions it 
contains to Mr Hawthorne and Mrs Browning are characteristic 
—for, after all, this writer sees the world clearest through the 
window of books, On whatever subject he writes, you are sure to 
come into contact with the writers he most admires. In ‘ Nuge 
Critice’ Shirley touches on many subjects, and always with 
- and true literary skill; but we confess that we like him 

est ‘at the sea-side:’ his vagrant, desultory, yet always plea- 


sant and picturesque vein, flows freest when he has the eastern 
coast to deal with—the sea and the sea-fowl. He is always at his 
best when out of doors. 


A. K. H. B. gathered his reputation in Fraser ; is, we under- 
stand, exceedingly popular in England, and prodigiously so 
across the Atlantic. That this popularity arises from a certain 
merit discoverable in his Essays, there can, of course, be no 
matter of question; he is an exceedingly clever writer, he has a 
happy knack of putting things, he is always readable. Yet it 
would be difficult to explain by what charm he leads us along 
his pages. One only feels that.the charm exists. A. K. H. B. 
is as egotistical as Montaigne, but in no other particular does he 
resemble him. There is great sameness in his papers: reading 
them is like walking on an American prairie; green undulation 
follows on green undulation, beginning nowhere, ending no- 
where, without prospect, without outlook. He starts on his 
subject without a pocket compass, and after a long circuit he 
arrives .at the place from which he set out; and the worst is, he 
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arrives as empty-handed as when he started. He could perform 
the feat of voyaging round the world, and bringing home 
nothing. A great element of success in a writer is peculiarity, 
and A. K. H. B. has his peculiarities. Once possessed of an 
idea, he can make it go farther than any of his contemporaries. 
Give him a bit of gold, and no man living will beat it out into 
a broader and thinner leaf. Mount him on a platitude, and he 
will make it carry him across a county. In his Essays he 
laughs occasionally at Mr Martin Farquhar Tupper; but he is 
related to the body of contemporary prose very much as Mr 
Tupper is related to the body of contemporary verse, and the 
popularity of each arises from similar causes. For the mass of 
readers it is a pleasant thing to feel that they are as wise as the 
author they are reading, and the mass of A. K. H. B.’s readers 
are made happy in this way. 

A. K. H. B is an egotist; he is continually writing about 
his essays, his sermons, his methods of composition, his garden, 
his children, his man-servant—if that functionary dips furtively 
into Fraser’s Magazine when his master is done with it, he 
must be gratified by the manifold recognition of his existence— 
his own horses, or the horses of his friends. Now, to egotism in 
itself no man will object, provided the egotist is great or pecu- 
liar, We never weary of Montaigne or of Charles Lamb when 
they are speaking about themselves. Unhappily, however, 
A. K. H. B. is neither great nor peculiar ; he is simply a clever, 
fluent man, well read up in current literature, conversant with 
its ‘slang,’ in the dexterous use of which one-half of his smart- 
ness consists, perfectly ready to kick a man when it is the fashion 
to kick him—witness his frequent sneers at Mr Tupper and Mr 
Wordy—and who can prattle in a pleasant way enough ‘ Con- 
cerning Hurry and Leisure,’ ‘ Tidiness,’ and certain ‘ Blisters of 
Humanity.’ Egotism of the light, trifling kind, which A.K.H.B. 
indulges in, is apt to weary one after a little. After a very little 
while one gets irritated at his familiar, hail-fellow-well-met, 
dawdling, sauntering ways, disgusted rather with his man-servant 
and horses, and a little inclined to request him, in a somewhat 
peremptory manner, to say his say ‘concerning’ whatever sub- 
ject he may have in hand, in a direct, straightforward fashion, 
and have done. He cannot, without protest, be permitted to 
take the airs of a Montaigne. If he writes ‘Concerning the Pair- 
ing of Nails,’ let him discuss the general subject with what light 
may be given him, and cease to linger so lovingly over his own. 

And yet, after all, there is a certain charm in A. K. H. B.’s 
Essays. He writes for the most part with grace and purity; 
he possesses fancy, liveliness, me his papers have now and 
again touches of shrewdness, insight, and common sense. If 
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some savage critic would but lay hold of him, whip the pesti- 
lent coxcombry out of him, he would do the world some service, 
and confer on A. K. H. B. himself the greatest benefit he will 
ever receive from a fellow-mortal. For in him the elements of 
an excellent writer do incontestably exist. He possesses ‘ facul- 
ties’ which, hitherto, ‘he hath no used,’ or only in a perfunctory 
way and at long intervals. He can be direct, suggestive, pathetic 
even, when he chooses, but the misfortune is he so seldom 
chooses. The best thing which he has written is a little paper 
entitled ‘ Gone,’ absolutely without grimace or wilful irrelevance, 
and into the pathetic undertone of which neither himself, nor 
his garden, nor his next Sunday’s sermon, nor even his man- 
servant, does for one moment intrude. In the following passage 


A. K. H. B. is at his best, perhaps :— 


‘Every one knows what Dr Johnson wrote about The Last. It is, 
of course, a question of individual associations, and how it may 
strike different minds; but I stand up for the unrivalled reach and 
pathos of the short word Gone. 

‘It is curious, that the saddest and most touching of human 
thoughts, when we run it up to its simplest form, is of so homely a 
thing as a material object existing in a certain space, and then re- 
moving from that space to another. That is the essential idea of 
Gone. 

‘Yet, in the commonest way, there is something touching in that: 
something touching in the sight of vacant space, once filled by 
almost anything. You feel a blankness in the landscape where a 
tree is gone that you have known all your life. You are conscicus 
of a vague sense of something lacking where even a post is pulled 
up that you remember always in the centre of a certain field. You 
feel this yet more when some familiar piece of furniture is taken 
away from a room which you know well. Here that clumsy easy- 
chair used to stand: and it is gone. You feel yourself an interloper, 
standing in the space where it stood so long. It touches you still 
more to look at the empty chair which you remember so often filled 
by one who will never fill it more. You stand in a large railway 
station: you have come to see a train depart. There is a great 
bustle on the platform, and there is a great quantity of human life, 
and of the interests and cares of human life, in those twelve or 
fourteen carriages, and filling that little space between the rails. 
You stand by and watch the warm interiors of the carriages, looking 
so large and so full, and as if they had so much in them. There are 
people of every kind of aspect, children and old folk, multitudes of 
railway rugs, of carpet bags, of portmanteaus, of parcels, of news- 
papers, of books, of magazines. At length you hear the last bell; 
then comes that silent steady pull, which is always striking, though 
seen ever so often. The train glides away: it is gone. You stand 
and look vacantly at the place where it was. How little the space 
looks: how blank the air! There are the two rails, just four feet 
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eight and a half inches apart; how close together they look! You 
can hardly think that there was so much of life, and of the interests 
of life, in so little room. You feel the power upon the average 
human being of the simple, commonplace fact, that something has 
been here, and is gone.’ 


There is not very much in this, perhaps, but it is nicely felt ; 
and the illustration, if familiar to all, cannot fail to be felt by all. 
Most of us have seen a railway train depart, and when nothing 
remains but bare rails and empty space, have been conscious, in 
an obscure way, of the subtly mingled strangeness and regret 
which A. K. H. B. so tenderly indicates. 


Mr Patterson’s ‘ Essays in History and Art’ contain less of 
the personal element than the writings of Shirley or A. K. H. B., 
and are on that account perhaps less interesting. We hear 
nothing of his peculiar moods, of the house he lives in, or the 
places he visits. He does not begin a paper on the banks of a 
trouting stream, or seated on the parapet of the Devil’s Bridge, 
with his legs dangling over, like Shirley; nor does he haunt 
stables, and make a writing-desk of a horse’s face, like A. K. H. B. 
He has nothing of the lightness, jauntiness, and holiday feeling of 
these gentlemen. He means work ; he desires to inform rather 
than to amuse. The more important papers in the volume—on 
the ‘ Ethnology of Europe,’ ‘Our Indian Empire,’ ‘ The National 
Life of China,’ ‘ India, its Castes and Creeds’—are laborious] 
and solidly done. Into these Essays he has gathered the vith 
and essence of many books; and to people wishing to be in- 
formed on these matters, we do not know a volume more entirely 
to be recommended than Mr Patterson’s. The style is always 
clear, if at times a little ornate; and evidences of conscientious- 
ness and care are everywhere manifest. Mr Patterson, when 
he has a solid, useful information subject on hand, is at his best. 
Certain of the lighter papers—as, for instance, ‘Youth and Sum- 
mer,’ ‘Genius and Liberty’—are spoiled by an Asiatic floridity of 
taste. A passage like the following rather provokes a smile in 
the judicious :— 


‘ But the genius of Greece is rising in beauty everywhere on land 
and sea—the blue Aigean, gemmed with the “ sparkling Cyclades,” 
bearing, like floating flower-baskets, the isles of Greece on its calm 
surface. On the lovely bay-indented shores of Iona, where the vines 
are trailing in festoons from tree to tree, lighting the emerald woods 
with their purple clusters, sits merry Anacreon, singing of love and 
wine in undying strains. Light-hearted old man, sing on !—until, in 
luckless hour, the choking grapestone end at once thy lays, thy loves, 
and thy life. The lofty strains of Alcwus and Simonides make the 
#Egean shores to re-echo their undying hatred of a tyrannic power ;* 
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while on her Lesbian isle, hapless Sappho, weary of a fame that 
cannot bring her love, leaps from the cliffs of Leucus into the sea, 
but lives for ever in her country’s memory as the Tenth Muse.’ 

This is a kind of eloquence which convulses the debating 
societies of young men in their teens, and the frequency of its 
appearance ii these Essays proves that Mr Patterson retains in 
middle life all the juvenility and freshness of his youthful spirit. 


It is with a certain proud sorrow that we regard ‘ Essays, His- 
torical and Critical,” by Hugh Miller. Six years have passed 
since the writer was borne to his grave, and his place in litera- 
ture is as well defined now as it was on the day in which he was 
laid in the Grange; and future years, with a sense of the sacred- 
ness of their task, will keep clear from all intrusion Miller's 

lace in the literature of his country. The British Valhalla will 
be crowded indeed when room cannot be found for him. Miller 
was not only an accomplished journalist and able geologist, a 
writer singularly acute and picturesque, but he was something 
beyond all these—a great man. He possessed, in some degree, 
that largeness of limb and majesty of mental lineament, which 
distinguished Burns and Scott, Chalmers and John Wilson. He 
came up from the red sandstone quarries of Cromarty into his 
fame, as Burns came into his from the Ayrshire harvest fields. 
Scotland is proud to think that she is peculiarly the mother of 
such men; and if Burns was her first-born and greatest, Hugh 
Miller was her second, and only in stature a little lower than the 
first. The present volume of Essays is entirely selected from the 
file of the Witness newspaper ; consequently it does not so much 
represent Miller at his best, as in his usual working attire. These 
papers were not written by him with a view to separate publica- 
tion ; they were peoscanct | in his usual course of duty as a jour- 
nalist ; and as newspaper articles, their concision, their wit, their 
fancy, their richness of sentence, are quite wonderful. The 
opening Essay on ‘The New Year,’ is an exquisite poem. The 
visit of her Majesty to Edinburgh in 1842 was an interesting 
event, but it is doubly so when we see it through the medium of 
Mr Miller’s graphic and picturesque prose. In the opening sen- 
tences—so exquisite in their natural analogies—of the article 
entitled ‘The Echoes of the World,’ an article which concerns 
itself with the death of Dr Chalmers, we have the truest poetry 
as well as the most impressive statement of fact :— 

‘Has the reader ever heard a piece of heavy ordnance fired amid 
the mountains of our country? First, there is the ear-stunning re- 
port of the piece itself,—the prime mover of those airy undulations 
that travel outwards, circle beyond circle, towards the far horizon; 
then some hoary precipice, that rises tall and solemn in the immediate 
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neighbourhood, takes up the sound, and it comes rolling back from 
its rough front in thunder, like a giant wave flung far sea-ward from 
the rock against which it has broken; then some more distant hill be- 
comes vocal, and then another, and another, and anon another; and 
then there is a slight pause, as if all were over—the undulations are 
travelling unbroken along some flat moor or across some expansive 
lake, or over some deep valley, filled, haply, by some long, wide, and 
roaring arm of the sea; and then the more remote mountains lift up 
their voices in mysterious mutterings, now lower, now louder, now 
more abrupt, anon more prolonged, each as it recedes taking up the 
tale in closer succession to the one that had previously spoken, till at 
length their distinct utterances are lost in one low continuous sound, 
that at last dies out amid the shattered peaks of the desert wilderness, 
and unbroken stillness settles over the scene as at first. Through a 
scarcely voluntary exertion of that faculty of analogy and compari- 
son, so natural to the human mind that it converts all the existences 
of the physical world into forms and expressions of the world intel- 
lectual, we have oftener than once thought of the phenomenon and its 
attendant results as strikingly representative of effects produced by 
the death of Chalmers. It is an event which has, we find, rendered 
vocal the echoes of the world, and they are still returning upon us, 
after measured intervals, according to the distances.’ 


This is wonderful writing ; and when Miller proceeds to com- 
plete his analogy by describing how, from every quarter of the 
world, there came back here, in a murmur of grief and admira- 
tion, the report of the death of Chalmers, the effect of the whole 
is singularly grand and complete. It is contemplated, we notice 
from the preface, that, should the present collection of Essays 
meet with success, other and similar volumes may be gathered 
from the file of the Witness. Of the success of the book there 
can be no manner of doubt, so that we presume we may soon look 
for a second volume, or perhaps of a third. 





Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 


Art. VI.—Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By 
Earl STANHOPE, author of the ‘ History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht.’ 4 vols. London, 1861-62. 


THE scope and purport of this work is to achieve the apotheosis 
of its hero, and misrepresent and caricature his rivals and his 
opponents. Such a mode of writing tends to bring biography 
into discredit. It may be true that we are all born to be Bos- 
wells in a greater or less degree. And scarcely any one would 
be led to write the life of a man whose memory he did not cherish. 
But there is a manifest distinction between this venial predilec- 
tion and Lord Stanhope’s indiscriminate praise of whatever Pitt 
does, and indiscriminate censure of whatever Pitt’s opponents 
do. The mass of readers are not imbued with the sympathies 
of party; and they are still less connected with the traditions 
of party. They therefore cannot understand why facts and 
reasonings should be distorted, in order to fight over again 
battles that are three generations old. When they repeatedly 
see the opponents of Pitt condemned in one place for actions 
identical with those for which Pitt himself is applauded in 
another place, they simply witness the destruction of the bio- 
grapher’s credit. They may acknowledge that professed apo- 
logists and literary partisans are inevitable, as heralds and pur- 
suivants once were necessary ; but they cannot look upon these 
men as approaching to the fidelity or the dignity of historians. 

Lord Stanhope possessed unusual facilities for the task he had 
set himself. He had obtained an extensive correspondence of 
and concerning Pitt, which would have been inaccessible to 
many writers. This correspondence constitutes the main value 
of his book. He had also been the annalist of the seventy years 

receding Pitt’s first Administration—from the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713 to the recognition of the United States in 1783. That 
book, indeed, had no claim to the ambitious title of a ‘ History 
of England, by which Lord Stanhope named it. It was made up 
of a mass of ‘facts,’ on the whole tolerably faithful, of remarks 
which implied a highly respectable understanding, and of ex- 
tracts from newspapers and other writings, thrown into the text, 
not inapposite, though neither digested nor condensed. And 
Lord Stanhope was better acquainted than most men with the 
leaders of the generation that linked Pitt’s days with ours. 

Yet, in spite of these advantages, the design of this book and 
the sources of its information are equally in fault. What we 
wanted was a life of Pitt—not a mere chronicle of his Cabinet, 
or a series of parliamentary sketches. No doubt, the life of 
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one who was Prime Minister during near twenty years must 
form what it is the fashion to call political biography. But 
there is little attempt in this work to sustain the interest of the 
reader in Pitt individually. Much, too, is quite irrelevant; as, 
for example, an elaborate account of Trafalgar, which was 
already much better written in Southey’s Life of Nelson. And 
in a large proportion of the instances in which this work affects 
to be biographical, it is not trustworthy. Most of what con- 
cerns Pitt himself is taken from Bishop Tomline, whose work is 

erhaps the most flagrant imposture in the English language. 

he Bishop was rarely believed in his own day; and his book 
is, excepting by Lord Stanhope, universally rejected now. Is it 
possible that Lord Stanhope does not know this? 

There is another characteristic in which this book has still 
more surprised us. Lord Stanhope, through the great indul- 
gence of his critics, has been accounted painstaking and labo- 
rious. Yet this ‘ Life’ abounds with shendins in matters of fact. 


We will give a few examples out of many. The ground of Fox’s 
resignation, on Lord Rockingham’s death in July 1782, is grossly 
misstated. The misstatement is of course unintentional, though 
it serves the congenial aim of disparaging Fox. We read in vol. i., 
p. 78, that Fox resigned through disappointed ambition, and 
simply because Lord Shelburne became Premier. Here is the 


passage :— 

‘His Majesty sent for Lord Shelburne, and offered him the vacant 
post of First Lord of the Treasury. Lord Shelburne accepted the 
offer. Most of the other Ministers acquiesced in it; but Fox was 
fully determined not to bear the dominion of his rival.’ 


After adding that Fox and Cavendish wished to see the Duke 
of Portland, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Premier, Lord 
Stanhope proceeds :— 

‘Portland was in all points the very counterpart of Rockingham. 
Like him, he was a man of high birth, princely fortune, honourable 
character, nervous shyness, and very moderate abilities. It was 
plainly designed that Fox’s own pre-eminent abilities should govern 
the country under his Grace’s name.’ 


Lord Stanhope adds that Fox urged the King to revoke his 
appointment of Shelburne. 
he truth is as much the reverse as possible. It appears from 
the Buckingham Correspondence, as well as from other autho- 
rities hardly less conclusive, that when Fox and his friends found 
the Premiership disposed of, they took it so temperately, in spite 
of the irritation which the King’s manceuvre had provoked, that 
they next asked the King’s permission to nominate to the Se- 
cretaryship of State, which Lord Shelburne’s promotion had 
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left vacant. Lord Temple states, in a letter contained in the 
first volume of the Buckingham Correspondence, that Lord John 
Cavendish was actually named by Fox’s med as the person on 
whom the King was to be advised to confer the Secretaryship of 
State. Fox was, therefore, perfectly willing to serve under Lord 
Shelburne. It was not until they were refused on both appoint- 
ments that they resigned. Neither did they urge the King to 
revoke the gift of the Treasury to Shelburne; for they clearly 
came prepared with the alternative to nominate to the other 
Secretaryship. The fact, which Lord Stanhope disguises, is, 
that the Rockingham Cabinet was formed of two hostile parties, 
and built up on a conflict of forces, which both had found it as 
necessary to balance before, as they did after, Lord Rockingham 
died. We refer Lord Stanhope to Fox’s Correspondence in the 
Buckingham Collection, while he was still Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It there appears that Shelburne, while his colleague 
under Lord Rockingham, was clandestinely employed by the 
King to intrigue at Paris against the negotiation of the Cabinet 
for a general peace, which Fox was conducting in the name of 
the Government. The rupture between Fox and Shelburne was 
thus on the verge of taking place during Lord Rockingham’s 
lifetime. No one can doubt, therefore, that Fox was justified in 
resisting the absolutism of Shelburne in the Cabinet. 

Lord Stanhope, having thus misconstrued the ground of Fox’s re- 
signation, next affects to describe Fox as being in a nearly isolated 
position. He says that ‘most of the other Ministers acquiesced’ 
in Shelburne’s appointment. But the fact is, that while four 
peers stood by Lord Shelburne, there were no less than eleven 
resignations. Here are the names: Fox, Duke of Portland, 
Burke, Lord John Cavendish, Sheridan, Lord Robert Spencer, 
Lord Dungannon, Lord Althorp, Lee, Montague, and Town- 
shend. It is possible for a statement of fact to be barely true, 
and the inference founded upon it to be altogether false. What 
Lord Stanhope here states is just within the limits of truth, inas- 
much as the Cabinet was formed almost entirely from the House 
of Lords, and but two ‘ Ministers’—Fox and Cavendish—were 
chosen from the Commons. But the fact that most of the mem- 
bers of the Government retired, and that there were eleven resig- 
nations, is carefully suppressed. 

The Duke of Portland had certainly no striking ability. But 
while Lord Stanhope decries him in 1782, as a Whig Minister, 
he extols him as a Tory Minister in 1800. 

This is but an instance taken at the outset of the work. We 
might quote very many such misapprehensions. Thus, at p. 
213 of the same volume, Sir-Lloyd Kenyon is described as 
raised per saltum from the office of Solicitor-General to the 
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Mastersliip of the Rolls; thongh it is well known that Sir 
Lloyd Kenyon held the office of Attorney-General for a consi- 
derable period, and at a very important juncture. Again, at 
. 331, where the marriage of the Prince of Wales with Mrs 
Fitzherbert is discussed, the Royal Marriage Act is described as 
an absolute bar to the marriage of the Prince with any one but 
a princess of the blood ; whereas the Royal Marriage Act simply 
made the validity of the marriage of a prince of the blood with a 
lady not of the blood dependent upon the sanction of the Crown. 
So also, among minor mistakes, we read (vol. i., p. 401) that Sir 
Robert Peel became Prime Minister in November 1835 ; whereas 
he had then already resigned seven months, having been ap- 
pointed in December 1834. In vol. iii., p. 375, there is a mis- 
take of no less than L.18,000,000 in the addition made to the 
funded debt in 1802, as Lord Stanhope’s own figures evince. 
In vol. iv., p. 228, the Princess Charlotte is described as heiress 
presumptive to the throne, while she was simply heiress apparent 
of the heir apparent. At p. 96 of the same volume, Lord Stan- 
hope describes it as being seriously contemplated to inscribe the 
words, ‘ Retained for the defence, on the banner of the Volun- 
teers of the Inns of Court. Everyone else knows that this was an 
idle jest. We take these instances at random, to show that no im- 
plicit reliance can be placed on Lord Stanhope’s assertions of fact. 
But if they are not enough for the purpose, there are plenty of 
others. These are not all, nor nearly all. Thus, again, as 
the present Bishop of Bath and Wells shows, Lord Stanhope 
wholly misconceives the ground on which the marriage of Pitt 
with Eleanor Eden fell through. Pitt having quarrelled at a 
later period with Lord Auckland (Lady Eleanor’s father), it be- 
comes Lord Stanhope’s congenial task to prove that Lord Auck- 
land was in this matter influenced by unworthy considerations. 
He begins by stating that the disparity of age between Pitt and 
Miss Eden was only eight years. On the contrary, the disparity 
amounted to eighteen years, the former being born in 1759, the 
latter in 1777. The Bishop, moreover, shows (Auckland Corre- 
spondence, vol. iv., p. 415, etc.) that Lord Auckland had readily 
consented to the marriage, and that it was broken off through 
Pitt’s own sense of his pecuniary circumstances. The ground on 
which the correspondence, touching the intended marriage, has 
been kept back, is also mistaken by Lord Stanhope. We are also 
indebted to the right reverend prelate who has edited the Auck- 
land Papers, for pointing out a much more important historical 
blunder. Lord Stanhope, in his indiscriminate zeal favourably 
to contrast Pitt with all his contemporaries, censures the Aus- 
trian Government for having annexed Condé and Valenciennes 
permanently to the Austrian Netherlands in 1793, instead of 
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deferring to the temperate and wise advice of Pitt to retain 
them only during hostilities with France. But the Bishop 
points out that the Austrian Government adopted this violent 
course in express compliance with the impolitic counsels of 
Pitt himself. So, again, Lord Stanhope describes General 
Alava, who was present at the battle of Waterloo, as having 
been a general officer in command of land forces embarked on 
board the combined fleet that fought at Trafalgar. He was 
then, on the contrary, an admiral, and in command of the 
Spanish squadron. Among petty inaccuracies, we are told (vol. 
"ii, p. 241) that Lord Howe brought back only five prizes after 
the battle of the first of June. The exact number was six 
(James’ Naval History, vol. i., p. 169). So in vol. iv., p. 345, 
Lord Stanhope states that Parliament voted for Lord Nelson’s 
family, on his death in 1805, a sum of L.100,000, and a pension 
of L.6000 a year. The exact grant—as may be seen in Sir 
H. Nicolas’ ‘ Letters and Despatches of Viscount Nelson’— 
was L.129,000, and a pension of L.5000 a year. 

Even assuming that this book may yet survive among a declin- 
ing circle of Tory politicians, there is much to be struck out, 
even where the author does not actually mislead. It contains a 
vast amount of trumpery, and even of old trumpery. Thus we 
find the story which has been in every one’s mouth from that 


day to this, of Horne Tooke, when arraigned, saying to Erskine, 


‘Tl be hanged if I won’t plead my own cause ;’ and of Erskine’s 
reply, ‘You'll be hanged if you do.’ There are such trite 
quotations, at full length, as ‘a king sate on the rocky brow, 
etc. (vol. iv., p. 78), ‘Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
etc. (vol. iii., p. 256); which has long degenerated into a young 
lady’s song. So Lord Stanhope thinks it needful to refute the 
idle story that Dumourier, who enjoyed a pension from the 
British Government, directed the operations of the Duke of 
ee in the Peninsula; and the absurd expectation that 
Pitt, when at Walmer, would witness our operations against 
Boulogne. If this book should ever reach another edition, we 
trust that the author will expunge the puerile satire that is con- 
tained in his answer to the well-founded criticisms of Lord Mac- 
aulay on Pitt’s domestic administration. Lord Stanhope says 
that ‘he does not conceive the fame of Mr Pitt involved in every 
act of every magistrate or of every judge; and that he does not 
even think it bound up with all the judicial decisions of Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough’ (vol. ii., p. 187). There is something 
flippant in this attempt to brush aside the temperate criticisms of 
so great a writer as Lord Macaulay. It is certainly not by this 
sort of vindication that Pitt’s fame will be saved. We would also 
draw Lord Stanhope’s attention to such false metaphors as ‘ im- 
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planting a chimera,’ or ‘a feeling of attachment glowing beneath 
a satirical vein.’ Such expressions may possibly be intelligible, 
but they scarcely become the ‘ Historian of England.’ 

It is hardly less strange to find a man of letters falling into 
the mistake of assuming the authorship of Junius so far settled 
as to enable him to state (vol. iii., p. 355) what the author of 
Junius said in the House of Commons in 1801. He refers, no 
doubt, to Philip Francis; the evidence, however, of the elder 
Lord Temple’s authorship is at least equally strong; and it 
happens that the words which he ascribes to the author of Junius 
are generally ascribed to Sheridan. We are surprised also to 
find Lord Stanhope misinterpreting the fable of Jove and Danae, 
and describing certain lines of Silius Italicus (vol. i., p. 142)—of 
which we will copy one for an example : 

‘Implebit terras voce, et furialia bella’— 


as ‘a manifest and successful imitation of the Virgilian manner.’ 
We greatly doubt if any one but Lord Stanhope would take this 
hexameter for Virgil’s. 

These and similar mistakes and inelegancies may be removed. 
But we are sorry to say they by no means represent the most 
serious of Lord Stanhope’s faults. The chief and pervading 
failure of this book lies in the obliquities of its reasoning ; in the 
unfair spirit in which almost every party question is discussed, 
as between Pitt and his opponents; in deductions which are 
logically and demonstrably false ; and in what we may term its 
exaggeration of Boswellism. This ridiculous travesty of truth 
is the more wanton, from the fact that Lord Stanhope had a 
very good case as it really stood. The public at this day are 
generally agreed that Pitt, with all his defects, was the greatest 
statesman of his time. They were disposed to concur, before 
this book appeared, in a very large share of merit being assigned 
to him. But as their admiration for Pitt was an admiration 
without bias, they were not prepared to hold that white was 
black, and black white, under a weak and vapid enthusiasm. 

Thus it is not sufficient for Lord Stanhope to declare that 
Pitt was one of the ablest debaters and the most trusted Minister 
of his day ;—Pitt was also the greatest statesman that any age 
ever tae Ar in this country at least. He was an incomparable 
financier ; he was an unrivalled Minister of War; he was lenient 
in his domestic administration; he was far-sighted beyond any 
of his rivals; his treatment of others was always conciliatory, 
generous, and forbearing ; he was the only man to seek Catholic 
emancipation aright ; and to complete the picture, this man,— 

‘Qui tria, qui septem, qui omne scibile novit,— 


becomes the originator of steam navigation also ! 
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Let us see how all these positions are defended,—for Lord 
Stanhope is on his trial as a judge of historical evidence. With 
the celine divisions of Pitt’s administration, and the chief inci- 
dents of Pitt’s character, we shall deal presently, and in some 
detail. Leet us first glance at the bias in which these subjects 
are entered upon. Take up which volume we may, the spirit 
of the partisan equally abounds. We have opened the fourth 
volume, at the page which records the final divergence of Pitt 
from Lord Grenville, in 1804. Up to that time, the latter is 
_— of with just admiration. But from this moment Lord 

renville is, of course, disparaged. Accordingly, the activity 
of Pitt is compared with the alleged slothfulness of Grenville, by 
putting into factitious contrast the conduct of Pitt in inspecting 
our armaments, when again Prime Minister and during war, in 
August 1804; and the conduct of Grenville in remaining at 
Dropmore, when out of office and during peace, in April 1803! 
The anachronism of sixteen months, and the difference between 
peace and war, office and opposition, go for nothing when there 
Is an opportunity to commend Pitt and to disparage an ro 
So, again, in the same volume, infinite credit is assigned to Pitt 
for his willingness—if he were really sincere—to form a coali- 
tion with Fox in 1804, on the ground that he was risking a great 
amount of support from his own party. Far, however, was Pitt 
from being entitled to credit for self-denial upon this score ; for 
while Lord Stanhope acknowledges that Pitt was still resolved 
to be Prime Minister, and to place Fox in a subordinate situa- 
tion, he has probably forgotten that he has reserved for the 
appendix a letter from Pitt, advocating a union with Fox, on 
these unequal terms, upon the ground that it would extinguish 
party in the House of Commons. 

The claim that is set up for Pitt as the originator of steam 
navigation is yet more absurd. A former Lord Stanhope, con- 
temporary and kinsman of Pitt, requested the Admiralty, then 
headed by Lord Spencer, to allow a certain experiment in this 
direction to be made. Lord Spencer complied ; the experiment 
was made; it signally failed; and the penalty stipulated in the 
bond, signed by Lord Stanhope, was enforced. ‘This is literally 
the whole of the evidence (vol. ii., p. 401) on which the noble 
author bases the flimsy hypothesis, ‘ that Mr Pitt was the earliest 
of all our statesmen in office who discerned, however dimly in 
the distance, the coming importance of steam to navigation!’ 
There is not a letter, nor even a word, to indicate that Pitt was 
ever consulted in the matter. Between him and Lord Stan- 
hope (as the present Earl acknowledges) there was a personal 
estrangement ; and the whole -correspondence—in- which the 
Admiralty evinces no leaning whatever until after the experi- 
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ment is made—takes place between the projector and Lord 
Spencer. 

Lord Stanhope’s béte noire is the Whig party. The Whigs 
of 1800 were not, perhaps, perfect. To some extent, every 
organized political aristocracy must be illiberal. But it is very 
certain that the Whigs were incomparably less illiberal than the 
Tories. They were a highly-educated aristocracy, which the 
Tories generally were not. Their leading members inevitably 
had greater territorial pretensions than the leading members of 
the Tories, because they represented the oldest, wealthiest, and 
most _— families. The Tory aristocracy, in fact, as it 
existed at the death of Pitt, was, for the most part, the mere 
creation of George III. To a certain extent, therefore, the 
King himself was to the Tories what a Marquis of Rockingham 
or a Duke of Portland was to the Whigs. Lord Stanhope in- 
dignantly demands whether it was ‘to be borne, in a free 
country, that no man but the heir of some one of these houses 
(“the great Whig houses”) should ever be deemed fit for the 
highest place in public affairs?’ Surely Lord Stanhope must 
perceive that the question may be thrown back upon him with 
at least equal force: ‘ Was it any more to be borne, in a free 
country, that one man, who happened to be the favourite of the 
Crown, should monopolize its government?’ FPitt’s virtues and 
abilities would not have maintained him Minister without the 
aid of the Court. Again, Lord Stanhope complains that Burke 
and Sheridan were ‘not deemed worthy’ to sit in Lord Rock- 
ingham’s Cabinet. Does he not himself tell us that Pitt also 
rarely had but one commoner for a colleague—Dundas in his 
first Ministry, and Castlereagh in his second? It would be just 
as true to say that Pitt did not deem Canning ‘ worthy’ to sit 
with him in the Cabinet. It was the usage of those days to re- 
strict the Cabinet to seven members, and to choose it chiefly from 
the Lords. That Lord Grey in 1830 treated Lord John Russell 
precisely as Lord Rockingham had treated Burke, is a fact which 
Lord Stanhope forgets. The Whig party were in the habit of 
encouraging men of genius to their ranks. The Tory party more 
frequently repelled them. George Canning, whom the Tories 
most unwillingly received, is perhaps the only instance of this 
qualified and exceptional liberality. But the gifted men who 
have been introduced by the Whigs are innumerable. We are 
led therefore to apprehend that Lord Stanhope is not more suc- 
cessful in defending the liberality of the Tories as a party, than 
he is in his indiscriminate applause of Pitt individually. 

In the remainder of this article we shall endeavour to show 
what Pitt’s public reputation and private character really were. 
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It is abundantly plain that he was a man of stern integrity and 
extraordinary talent, as well as of a force of character which, 
being built up on his genius and his virtues, enabled him to pass 
unharmed through disasters that would have completed the ruin 
of an ordinary Minister. But it is equally clear that his intellect, 
reat as it was, was an intellect of limited application. To the 
end of his life he was a master of those arts only that he had been 
taught in his boyhood, and of some arts that were germane to 
them. But, when he died at forty-seven, he had not exhibited 
a single intellectual characteristic which had not already been 
displayed by him at five-and-twenty. While he was yet under 
age he was taught classics at Cambridge, declamation by his 
father, and he learned the closely argumentative rhetoric that 
marked his parliamentary speeches in great measure from the 
classical authors whom he then studied. Hence, to the last day 
of his life, the unequalled power which he so long exercised over a 
legislative assembly remained the chief excellence of his astonish- 
ing career. To be master of the House of Commons when the 
House of Commons governed the country, was essentially to be 
master of the country itself. ‘This Pitt was; and to this position 
he owes a reputation which we cannot but think exaggerated. As 
a Peace Minister he was undoubtedly great. The nine years 
from 1784 till 1793 were the zenith of his fame. He under- 
stood the doctrines of Free Trade far more thoroughly than any 
of the Whig leaders. His commercial treaty with France was 
opposed both by Fox and Burke. He proposed a measure of 
Reform in 1785, and even induced the King to recommend it 
from the throne. It is understood that he adyocated the aboli- 
tion of the Test Act. The aid which he rendered Fox in secur- 
ing the liberty of the press, and the aid which he rendered 
Wilberforce in suppressing the slave trade, must always be 
remembered to his honour. Unhappily many of these measures 
were thrown back for years by the outbreak of the Revolution 
war. But in estimating the character of Pitt, it can never be 
left out of view that he proposed them before the eighteenth cen- 
tury had closed. When the war broke out, these halcyon days 
were over. Asa War Minister, it cannot, we think, be denied 
that Pitt brokedown. Even his finance went wrong. He forgot 
the Free Trade lessons of his youth; he was led astray by the 
ignis fatuus of the Sinking Fund. He showed that he could not 
conduct the war with energy abroad; and he showed that he 
could not govern the country at home except by means of powers 
which were extraordinary, unconstitutional, violent, and op- 
pressive. . 
. The pervading mistake of Lord Stanhope in estimating the 
character of Pitt—after brushing aside such vapid panegyric and 
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such flimsy hypotheses as we have already exposed—is, that 
he takes Pitt’s amazing success in Parliament as the measure 
of his capacity as a Minister. Now, in achieving that success, 
Pitt was supported by a great variety of extrinsic advantages. 
In the first place, it was the accident of his youth, before he had 
had any trial as a Minister, to be selected as the King’s champion 
against all the King’s enemies. When he was but twenty-four, 
the King happened to quarrel with the parliamentary majority, 
and their leaders. Thus such an opening was suddenly created 
for Pitt as has never presented itself to any other man that 
we can call to mind who was fit to be Prime Minister. Pitt 
happened also to be opposed to rivals whose passions were far 
stronger than their judgment, and whose indiscretion, in spite 
of their great abilities, put them egregiously in the wrong. The 
King’s influence, the ahead influence, and the Tory aristo- 


cratical influence in the packed Parliament of those days, gave 
the Minister a secure majority, almost irrespectively of his mea- 
sures. The power of the Crown and the Tory party together, 
even in supporting an unequivocally bad Ministry, had been 
just before put to proof by Lord North’s twelve years’ tenure 
of office. When war broke out in 1793, it gradually increased 
in scope and intensity until it finally became a struggle for the 


existence of this country. This grew so plain, that one-half of 
the Whig party, as early as 1794, went over to the Government, 
on the simple ground of a patriotic conviction. Pitt experienced 
thenceforward an easy triumph over the rest of the Opposition, 
who were impolitic enough, for the very sake of opposing the 
Executive, to set themselves against the general conviction of the 
country. 

In all these circumstances Pitt enjoyed peculiar advantages, 
resulting in part from the system of his times, partly from 
the conjuncture of affairs, partly from the practical indis- 
cretion of his opponents. They were advantages such as Sir 
Robert Peel never possessed against Lord John Russell. These, 
to begin with, are considerations which ought to have found a 
place in Lord Stanhope’s judgment. But, whatever may have 
been the cause or causes, Pitt’s position in this respect was un- 
doubted and unwavering. He was in reality what Mr Disraeli 
has stated Sir Robert Peel to have been—the greatest member 
of Parliament who ever existed. It was in managing the House 
of Commons that his forte lay: it was in Parliament that he 
preserved the ascendant of which the maladministration of many 
of the departments of his ministry must soon have deprived him, 
His own capacity as a Minister of War is quite a different affair, 

Lord Stanhope addresses himself to answer Lord Macaulay’s 
criticism, that ‘the English army under Pitt was the laughing- 
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stock of Europe ;’ and, again, that ‘great as Pitt’s abilities were, 
his military administration was that of a driveller.’ 


‘We are required’ (says Lord Stanhope) ‘ to believe that a states- 
man, acknowledged as pre-eminently great in peace, became at once 
ridiculously little in war. Yet, in truth, history bears no magician’s 
wand, and displays scarcely any of such sudden and surprising 
changes. No doubt that, during Pitt’s administration, there were 
many miscarriages by land to set against our victories at sea. The 
same fate attended all the armies that were at that period arrayed 
against France. It was no easy matter to prevail over a nation at 
all times most brave and warlike, and then inflamed to a preter- 
natural strength by its revolutionary ardour. When, therefore, the 
English army is declared to have been at that period the laughing- 
stock of Europe, it may be asked, What other European army had 
permanently enjoyed better fortune, or was justly entitled to smile at 
ours.’ —Vol. ii., p. 190. 


This is a defence fairly put; and the observations, so far as 
they go, are just. If Pitt failed, the unknown or unremembered 
Ministers of War at Continental courts failed also. He had a 
counterpoise to military defeats, unknown to foreign Govern- 
ments, in our naval successes. But Lord Stanhope proceeds :— 


‘It is also to be borne in mind that the military failures here laid 

solely to the charge of Pitt, continued long after Pitt ceased to be. 
With the greatest of all, the expedition to Walcheren, he was not at 
all, except in kindred, connected.’—P. 191. 
This, however, is equivalent to saying that Pitt was about as bad 
a Minister of War as Lord Castlereagh himself. After so candid 
an admission, what need we further witness? The author con- 
tinues :— 

‘The truth is, that our generals at that period were, for the most 
part, anything but men of genius. Lord Grenville, writing to his 
brother in strict confidence, on the 28th of January 1799, asks, 
*‘ What officer have we to oppose to our domestic and external ene- 
mies ? Some old woman in ared riband.” The truth is, 
then, that these miscarriages in our military enterprises, far from 
being confined, as Lord Macaulay’s statement would imply, to Pitt’s 
administration, went on in regular and mortifying series, till, happily 
for us and for Europe, there arose a man as great in the field as was 
Pitt in the council—till the valour which had never failed our troops, 
even in their worst reverses, was led to victory by the surpassing 
genius of Wellington.’—P. 191. 

This ‘regular and mortifying series’ of misadventures—if un- 
derstood, as would appear, to apply to the interval between the 
death of Pitt and the date of Wellington’s first European com- 
mand, which was in the island of Zealand—exists only in the 
fertile brain of Lord Stanhope. Not one single military expedi- 
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tion was equipped from this country during the whole interval. 
The argument that such mediocrities as Lords Castlereagh and 
Bathurst did no better than Pitt, is certainly not calculated to 
rove Pitt a great administrator: A more fatal logical collapse 
could hardly be conceived. But Castlereagh had the merit of 
choosing Wellington, while Pitt had the demerit of choosing the 
Duke of York. Nor were we so destitute of military commanders 
during the early part of the French war as Lord Stanhope pre- 
tends. Lord Cornwallis, Lord Harris, Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
and some other generals, had attained a wide reputation during 
Pitt’s first Ministry. There were no such English generals at 
that day as Churchill or Mordaunt. But there were those who 
promised fully to equal the reputation of Wolfe or the Duke of 
Cumberland, if Pitt gave them their opportunity. The truth is, 
as Lord Stanhope knows perfectly well, that Pitt preferred to 
please the King by appointing his son to the command of the army 
in Holland, rather a to secure the success of the expedition. 
From a similar weakness of public resolution, he entrusted the 
Admiralty to his brother, until all our merchants were crying 
out that the inactivity and incapacity of that brother were ruin- 
ing the trade of the country. } a word, with good men at his 
disposal, he deliberately promoted high-born incapables. Nothing 
can be listened to in answer to this charge. It is the heaviest 
offence of which a Minister can be guilty. Carlyle denounces it 
as worse than even Walpolean bribery. ‘You may buy them 
(votes) by money down (which is felony, and theft simple, against 
the poor nation); or by preferment and appointment of the un- 
meritorious man,—which is felony double-distilled (far deadlier, 
though more refined), and theft most compound ; theft, not of the 
poor nation’s money, but of its soul and body so far, and of all its 
moneys, and temporal and spiritual interests whatsoever ; theft, 
you may say, of collops cut from its side, and poison put into its 
heart, poor nation!’ Thefts of this sort, Pitt committed without 
scruple. The great Commoner was served by Clive and Wolfe ; 
his son was content to rely on the military genius of the Duke 
of York and the Earl of Chatham. 

There is one point in which Lord Stanhope is no doubt in the 
right. He argues, that if Pitt is to be blamed for the military 
administration which led to our disasters on land, he must have 
some share in the merit of our naval victories. In this respect, 
Macaulay, perhaps, has done Pitt but scant justice. He has 
referred the whole merit of our naval administration to Lord 
Spencer, who had succeeded Lord Chatham early in the war, 
and at any rate, the chief demerit of the military administration 
to Pitt himself. It may be quite true that Lord Spencer effi- 
ciently administered the navy, without much assistance from 
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the Prime Minister; and that neither Pitt, nor any subordinate 
whom he could find, knew how to administer the affairs of the 
army. But we nevertheless agree with Lord Stanhope, that it 
would be unreasonable to withhold from a Prime Minister, who 
must have had, at any rate, great authority in the general dis- 
positions of the fleet, all credit for the civil arrangements which 
enabled our admirals to achieve five naval victories in the first 
five years of the war. 

There is, however, no palliation to be offered of Pitt’s inces- 
sant military disasters. The continental allies of England expe- 
rienced no such uniform failure as the English ‘army, in all the 
ill-judged and ill-executed enterprises that took place, from the 
disastrous expedition to Holland under the Duke of York, to 
the ludicrous expedition against Ferrol in 1800. Nothing can 
place in more striking contrast the inferiority of the younger 
to the elder Pitt, in the administration of war, than the history 
of the expeditions which they respectively sent against their 
enemies. 

But apart from the actual conduct of the war, the financial 
and political principles under which Pitt carried on hostilities 
were fatally erroneous. His thriftless, and almost indiscrimi- 
nate expenditure, in the shape of foreign subsidies, was de- 
nounced even at the time by the independent voice of the 
country. At one moment, we find him calling upon the House 
of Commons to vote away millions sterling to some foreign 
ally, without the slightest provision being taken for the due 
application of the money. At another time, we find him gua- 
ranteeing loans to foreign Powers, which those foreign Powers 
ought unquestionably to have contracted independently of our 
responsibility. Again, we find him shackling this country with 
political as well as pecuniary liabilities towards foreign states, in 
which there was no practical reciprocity whatever. 

Thus Pitt began the war in 1793, by guaranteeing to Austria 
the integrity of her territories. Instead of there being any 
equivalent for this liability, we found in that provision one main 
impediment to our making peace with France in 1796, while 
Austria did not hesitate to desert us in 1797, by signing the 
treaty of Campo Formio. For all this, we had meanwhile had 
to pay her into the bargain! At another time, we paid Russia 
L..225,000 as preparation money, and L.50,000 monthly to 
keep up an army of 45,000 men. We were rewarded by 
the Treaty of Tilsit. The immense sums which were thus 
thrown to foreign states, without the faintest control over their 
application, and with an extreme probability of the grossest 
malversations, might, if applied to our own establishments, have 
ensured us success in all our expeditions. Pitt’s principle in 
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making war was thus the most extravagant and impolitic that 
could well be conceived. He bound himself to his allies, by 
entering deliberately on obligations which were indefinitely 
reat, and not reciprocal in practice; he paid those allies, for 
defending themselves, sums which would have equipped fresh 
armies and navies'in this country ; and he found himself deserted 
at the last by the very powers to whom he made these extrava- 
gant sacrifices. It is quite certain, that the principles of war- 
policy adopted by the Minister, and, through his influence, 
approved of by the Parliament of that time, and which Lord 
Stanhope thinks so praiseworthy, have been rejected by the 
unanimous opinion of the present generation. 

On one occasion, in 1796, Pitt dispensed with the House of 
Commons altogether. He made the Austrian Government a 
present of L.1,200,000 on his own authority, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The House of Commons, we believe, was not 
sitting at the time; but so ill were the principles of the Consti- 
tution then understood, that when Fox moved a vote of censure 
on the Ministry for its conduct in this respect, the vote was re- 
jected by a majority of 285 over 81. 

Let us pass to some other phase of Pitt’s administration. We 
will take Lord Stanhope’s view of Pitt as a financier. There 
is here the same indiscriminate panegyric as in dealing with 
his administration of war. Such panegyric is misplaced. The 
defence which a judicious biographer would apply to what we 
now clearly perceive to have been great financial errors on the 
part of Pitt, is, that political economy was in his day an experi- 
mental science. There are many points on which we must be 
much more tolerant of financial mistakes in the case of Pitt, 
than in the case of Sir Robert Peel or Mr Gladstone. More- 
over, there are also many points on which we observe, with satis- 
faction and pride, how Pitt broke down antiquated and false 
prejudices. But no one who aspires to financial authority will 
speak, as Lord Stanhope does (vol. ii., p. 185), of ‘ the consum- 
mate financial skill of the young Prime Minister ; and still less 
repose his credit on the bare fact of his having ‘ converted a 
deficiency to a surplus, during nine years of peace which suc- 
ceeded twelve years of war. It would surely have been very 
strange if he had not achieved that. 

The commercial treaty with France in 1786 will always be 
regarded as the greatest monument of Pitt’s financial legislation. 
Its object was to put an end to prohibitory duties, and thus to 
increase the interchange of England with the Continent. The 
free-trading movement of that day was confined to a few, and it 
was received with the sternest prejudices. Burke had, not many 
years before, lost his election for Bristol, because he- had recom- 
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mended the establishment of free trade between England and 
Ireland, which did not then exist. Pitt hoped to stimulate 
manufacture, to stimulate consumption, and to render smuggling 
a trade not worth following, through large reductions of duty, 
and thus to fill the hiatus which such reductions must for the 
moment create in the revenue sheet. A phrase which Lord 
Stanhope quotes from his speech in defence of this treaty, is very 
expressive of the delusions which were even then not wholly 
discarded :—‘ I am obliged to confess, that increase of duties by 
means of reduction of duties was once thought a paradox ; but 
experience has now convinced us that it is more than practi- 
cable.’ 

That Pitt was behind his own colleague, Lord Grenville, 
in knowledge of political economy, or at least in steadiness of 
belief in that science, is rendered clear, if only by the following 
letter, which we take from the correspondence published by the 
author :— 

Lord Grenville to Mr Pitt. 
‘ Dropmore, Oct. 24, 1800. 

‘My Dear Pitt,—Lord Buckingham’s letter is nothing more than 
an exaggerated statement of my fixed, and, I am sure, immutable 
opinion on the subject of all laws for lowering the price of provisions, 
either directly or by contrivance. That opinion you know so well, 
that it is idle for me to trouble you with long discourses or long let- 
ters of mine about it. We, in truth, formed our opinions on the 
subject together; and I was not more convinced than you were of 
the soundness of Adam Smith’s principles of political economy, till 
Lord Liverpool lured you from our arms into all the mazes of the old 
system. 

‘Iam confident that provisions, like every other article of com- 
merce, if left to themselves, will, and must find their level ; and that 
every attempt to disturb that level by artificial contrivances, has a 
necessary tendency to increase the evil it seeks to remedy.’ 


This letter is in itself sufficient to prove how much Pitt 
was behind Lord Grenville in comprehension of the funda- 
mental conditions upon which the most important financial 
legislation must rest. Pitt, it appears, once was a believer in 
the doctrine which Adam Smith had laid down. But what his 
conviction was worth when the time arrived for the application 
of the doctrine in an emergency may be inferred from the 
readiness with which he preferred to fall back on the hallucina- 
tions of old Lord Liverpool. 

It was, in truth, to Pitt’s remarkable misconception of the 
different influence of money on the operations of a belligerent 
State, according to the character of its warfare, that many of his 
inevitable disappointments may be traced. His mistakes were 
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here such as it required no political economy to point out. He 
continually predicted in the House of Commons the cessation of 
the French Revolutionary war, in its early stages, because the 
credit of the Republic was gone, and its assignats were worth-_ 
less in the market. From the want of credit, he argued that 
all warfare must break down. When such was the delusion of 
the Prime Minister, it is not surprising that Tory gentlemen 
accepted, without inquiry, the conviction he expressed, and voted 
the loans and the subsidies he required, in the confident belief 
that each successive demand would be the last. 

Yet it must surely have been obvious at the time, that the 
French Revolutionists required no credit to maintain a war 
whose sinews were rapine.. Self-supporting campaigns require 
no credit on the part of the government in whose name they are 
waged. Lord Macaulay observes, with great force and happi- 
ness, that Pitt’s argument for the cessation of the war, from the 
worthlessness of the French assignats, would imply that Alboin 
could not have laid Italy waste until he had negotiated a loan 
at five per cent., and that Attila’s exchequer bills must have 
been at par. If the Federalists of North America at this day 
could so far carry the campaign into the Southern States as to 
support it by pillage and rapine, it is obvious that the expectation 
that is now held out in many quarters, that bankruptcy must 
terminate the war, would be at an end. 

It is amusing enough to perceive, in Lord Stanhope’s defence 
of an inconvertible paper currency in war (vol. iii., P 21), how 
firmly the author is still imbedded in the antiquated preposses- 
sions of that period. An inconvertible paper currency, however, 
is, of course, according to him, valuable just so far as Pitt used 
it, and no further. Foremost among the objects of its utility is 
stated to be that of enabling us ‘to transmit repeated subsidies 
to foreign powers,’ which would generally be considered at this 
day one of the greatest evils that any financial system could 
entail ! 

Pitt’s views upon the Sinking Fund present another case in 
point. That the necessity of maintaining such a fund was his 
intimate conviction, there can be no doubt, for he compromised 
his popularity in his adherence to it. Of his belief in the power 
of a Sinking Fund to pour blessings on the country upon the 
return of peace, Lord Grenville laconically observed, long after 
Pitt’s death, that ‘what he so ardently wished, he willingly be- 
lieved.’ Lord Stanhope thus states the ground taken respectively 
by Pitt and Fox in 1786 :— 

‘The speech of Pitt on the 29th of March, though most imperfectly 
reported, was indeed conspicuous, even among his own, for its 
masterly expositions of finance. The establishment of a 
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Sinking Fund was by no means new. It may be traced up, as I have 
shown in another work, to the year 1716; but, until now, the fund 
which was created in peace might always be resumed in war. Such 
was the course which preceding Ministers had always pursued: 
such was the course that Fox acknowledged that he still preferred. 
Pitt, on the contrary—and this was the peculiar and distinguishing 
point in his system—proposed to make his Sinking Fund the creation 
of an Act of Parliament, and inalienable, except by another Act of 
Parliament. . . . In vain did Fox, in several eloquent speeches, 
contend that our system should be to discharge in time of peace the 
debts contracted in time of war; and, in the event of a new war, to 
cease from paying off debts, and direct our entire resources against 
the foe.’—Vol. i. pp. 291-2. 


Lord Stanhope, though he describes this as a ‘ masterly expo- 
sition of finance,’ may be said to restrict himself to inferential 
commendation. But it is strange that so clear and almost intuitive 
a reasoner as Pitt did not perceive that by this process he was 
doing less than robbing Peter to pay Paul : he was taking money 
from the tax-payer to pay the creditor, who was content to leave 
his money with the Treasury, while he was borrowing so much 
the more money to pay the creditor who could not wait for his 
money. Pitt apparently could not understand, that if the pub- 
lic income, in war, were L.60,000,000, and the public expendi- 
ture L.80,000,000—which would involve aloan of L..20,000,000 
on thie year, independently of a Sinking Fund—it could be no 
benefit to the public exchequer, in order to maintain a Sinking 
Fund of 1.2,000,000 a-year, to raise the expenditure to 
L.82,000,000, and the loan consequently to L.22,000,000. 
The only result to the public exchequer was the positive loss 
arising from the double transaction. It was like the conduct of 
a man in the last stage of insolvency and bad credit, who bor- 
rows a sum of B. to take up a bill that has become due to his 
former creditor A. (who declines ‘payment by renewal’), and 
encounters the expense of a new transaction. It would really 
seem as though the illusion of Pitt in 1786 were the illusion of 
Lord Stanhope in 1862. 

That Fox was here in the right, and Pitt in the wrong, every 
one (unless it be Lord Stanhope) has long been agreed. Indeed, 
no sooner was Pitt dead, than his system was reversed by Lord 
Grenville, and the principle of a war Sinking Fund abandoned. 
Our excellent and patriotic fellow-countryman, Sir Archibald 
Alison, who is sometimes apt ‘ to give up to party what was meant 
for man,’ complains, with some plausibility, of the abandon- 
ment, thirty years ago, of the Sinking Fund that was resumed 
on the conclusion of peace in 1815. But we doubt whether Sir 
Archibald, with all his Pittism, seriously advocated a Sinking 
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Fund during the continuance of a war in which the Government 
could not defray its current expenses. 

We now pass to another important subject with which Pitt’s 
public character is connected—his domestic administration. 
During the early part of his career, this was a subject on 
which his admirers may be glad to dwell. He was then 
the champion of peace; he succeeded—after the very brief in- 
terval presented by the Rockingham, Shelburne, and Portland 
Ministries—to the long and desolate Ministry of North ; and the 
blessings of peace were gratefully ascribed to the Minister who 
upheld peace. For so long his reputation was felt to be enviable 
by all. But the French Revolution, and the sedition it engen- 
dered, or was presumed to have engendered, in his own company, 
drew him into an opposite career of the most violent repression. 
His faithful biographer does not desert him in this emergency. 

On this point it is more difficult to form a correct judgment 
than on almost any other characteristic of Pitt’s government. 
The extent of sedition, the fury of revolutionary passions, and the 
scope of the danger by which the State was immediately 
threatened at home, are matters which it is peculiarly hard for 
us to estimate. There is greater difficulty also in estimating such 
matters aright, and in arriving at their true import, at the moment 
of their occurrence, than there is in justly appreciating the foreign 
relations of the country. We should therefore be more ready 
to excuse Pitt for a moderate exaggeration of the domestic 
dangers around him than for a misconduct of the war; and we 
should be less confident in pronouncing a positive opinion at this 
day as to the extent itself of those dangers, than we should be 
with regard to our international relations. 

Nevertheless, there are many things in respect of which the 
biographer’s apology utterly-breaks down. There can be no de- 
fence of injustice, on the ground of policy, any more than of 
right. It is obvious that the cruel laws which Pitt introduced, 
the cruelty with which they were often executed, and the mon- 
strosity of many of his prosecutions—independently of his 
Gagging Acts and his suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act 
—gave a great impetus to the seditious spirit which he was 
attempting to repress. He could not more effectually have 
converted his own countrymen to the doctrines of the French 
Revolution, than by giving them daily experience of a tyranny 
such as that which the French declared their Revolution to 
have broken up. However, therefore, the danger was to be 
diminished, it was clear that it would only be augmented by acts 
of violence and injustice. Having at the outset practised re- 
pression instead of conciliation, it became perhaps difficult after- 
wards to revert to the clemency which would have been more 
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olitic. But the English people had never been friendly to a 
owed alliance; and rarely were Englishmen unpatriotic dur- 
ing an even tolerably well-conducted war. The outery which 
was heard against the Government of Pitt, among those said to 
be disaffected, seems to have arisen more from the notorious 
corruption of the Government itself, and from its own blind 
hostility to the French Revolution, than from any other causes, 
The power of the Crown, excessive in itself, and exercised in 
practice to the full, in a period in which the public spirit ran so 
violently towards liberty, must have provoked serious, and even 
just, discontent. When that power was thrown into the balance 
for war, its unpopularity necessarily increased. We see, there- 
fore, an ample explanation of such an extent of sedition as we 
believe really existed, in the system and policy of the King’s 
Government. For this there can be no doubt that Pitt was in 
part responsible. But that Pitt was led greatly to exaggerate 
the danger which he chose so unfortunate a mode of escaping 
from, may be assumed, if only from the declaration which Lord 
Stanhope ascribes to him at an early period of the war, that ‘if 
he were to resign, his head would be off within six months.’ 
Imagine Pitt decapitated under a Fox Administration ! 

The very cursory notice which Lord Stanhope’s work affords 
of the prosecutions for seditious language, are in themselves 
conclusive of the harshness of the government. When gentle- 
men were sent to Botany Bay for demanding a reform of Parlia- 
ment, it was clear that either the laws, or the execution of them, 
were very much in fault. It is not too much to say, that most 
of the laws of this description then in force were framed by Pitt; 
that nearly all the prosecutions instituted under them were with 
his approval; and that the gross injustice often committed by 
the judges themselves, if it did not meet with his sanction, at 
least escaped his censure. Happily, we have long ago emerged 
from the times in which these things were possible. But it is 
with the name of Pitt that they are still associated. 

If we turn from these brief sketches of Pitt’s public administra- 
tion to his personal character, we shall find a surprising scarcity 
of materials. Lord Stanhope has probably done his best to collect 
whatever is available; and we have already said that he has gone 
so far as to publish as authentic the statements of Bishop Tomline, 
which are generally of at least doubtful credibility, and are in 
many cases unquestionably false. He has published a considerable 
correspondence which is new, but is not for the most part either 
personally interesting or historically important. But, indepen- 
dently of this, the private or personal character of Pitt is 
chiefly deduced from quotations from books long known to us 
all for their scanty information and disappointing character. 
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Such are his continual references to the trash of Wilberforce’s 
journal. Thus we meet repeatedly with such extracts as these: 
—§To Holwood, with Pitt, in his phaeton.’ Another day’s 
record runs thus: ‘To town, to see Pitt. A great map spread 
out before him.’ Again, on a debate upon the slave-trade: 
‘Never felt so much on any parliamentary occasion.’ What 
is there illustrative of Pitt individually, that, like almost every 
other man in the country, he drove a phaeton, and looked now 
and then at a map? It was bad enough to read these silly 
annotations once in Wilberforce’s Diary, without having to read 
them also in Lord Stanhope’s Biography. 

But in dealing with that part of Pitt’s management of the House 
of Commons which affects his personal characteristics, Lord Stan- 
hope’s predilections again lead him into absurd contradictions of 
fact. Pitt was no doubt inexorably honourable in all pecuniary 
matters concerning himself individually. But he does not seem 
to have been very nice as to the mode in which he should apply 
the public money, so long as the application of it tended to pro- 
mote the policy which he had adopted. He appears to have 
held that it was as right upon his part to bribe men whose 
opposition or hostility he could not otherwise defeat, as it was to 
expend money in a naval or military expedition. It is perhaps 
a large question; but the practice, certainly, must operate as an 
encouragement to immoral transactions. That Pitt, however, was 
willing to bribe, is beyond doubt; though Lord Stanhope affects 
to deal with the very imputation as an affront. 

The author, in his second volume, describes the interview be- 
tween Pitt and Grattan for a settlement of the Roman Catholic 
question in 1794. The two statesmen quitted each other’s pre- 
sence, as frequently happens in such cases, with different impres- 
sions of what each had said. On this Lord Stanhope remarks :— 


‘The statements of Henry Grattan the elder, deserve our utmost 
respect. The reflections of Henry Grattan the younger, all through 
his five volumes, are marked, beyond all other things, by the greatest 
possible degree of invective and vituperation against all whom he 
dislikes. [Has not Lord Stanhope taken a leaf out of his book ?] 
Twice in this very passage does Mr Grattan the younger declare his 
persuasion that Mr Pitt intended to cheat, and that he managed the 
House of Commons only by arts and money. TI hope that it will not be 
thought incumbent on me, as the biographer of Mr Pitt, to add to this last 
passage a single word of comment or reply.’—V ol. ii., p. 287. 


But that Pitt did manage the Irish House of Commons, which 
is here referred to by Grattan, ‘by arts and money,’ is matter of 
notoriety. When Lord Stanhope, in his third volume, comes to 
the Union question in 1799, he is obliged to acknowledge that 
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Ministers calculated on an expenditure of a million: and a half 
in private compensations. This sum was received in part by 
holders of nominations, and in part by members of Parliament. 

Other instances are not wanting. Pitt was as ready to buy 
up peace as to buy up the Irish Parliament. Barras and his 
friends in the French Directory offered him peace in 1797, in 
consideration of a douceur of two millions sterling to themselves 
individually. Pitt, though he disputed the amount, conceded 
the principle at stake; and Lord Stanhope (vol. iii., p. 62) quotes 
a letter in his handwriting, offering them L.450,000, on the con- 
dition that the transaction should remain secret. It may or may 
not be justifiable to acquiesce in the corruption of others for the 
sake of a great end. But it was certainly a leading characteristic 
of Pitt’s mode of government; and it is vain for Lord Stanhope 
to claim for his hero an austere morality in dealing with others, 
which it is manifest that Pitt did not possess. 

There is no doubt that Pitt gained a great advantage over his 
rivals from his private character, and even in respect of his per- 
sonal demeanour in the House of Commons. Yet this distinc- 
tion was much less the merit of Pitt than the demerit of his 
opponents. It would seem strange to be told at this day, that it 
was a remarkable qualification in any man for the office of Prime 
Minister, that he did not throw aside considerations of public 
principle for the gratification of momentary passion and resent- 
ment, like Fox,—that he was not found drunk in a gutter, in 
just sufficient possession of his faculties to give the name of 
William Wilberforce to inquisitive passers-by, like Sheridan. 
Statesmen who would sit up all night at Nando’s, staking their 
fortunes at the card-table, and staggering out as beggars in the 
morning, were not quite the sort of men to whom, ceteris paribus, 
the country would trust the administration of public affairs, in 

reference to men who practised the discreet morality of Pitt. 

‘hose rivals who voluntarily gave him this advantage over them- 
selves often allowed him also to reap another advantage through 
their indiscretions in debate. High office at all times has re- 
quired a certain amount of dignity of manner to support it. It 
was always felt expedient, even in the most violent partisan, to 
abstain from speaking of an opponent in terms which would make 
it personally discreditable to co-operate with him at a future 
time. This expediency Pitt commonly held in view, and Fox 
commonly set at nought. ‘Thus, much of the indignation which 
his coalition with Lord North had provoked, sprang from a re- 
membrance of the colours in which he had depicted Lord North’s 
personal character, when in opposition to him. _Pitt’s public de- 
corum and private rectitude are not, however, to be challenged. 

But it is vain for Lord Stanhope to attempt to conceal the 
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fact that Pitt’s good fortune turned his head. Indeed, one ex- 
planation of his abstaining from the personal abuse which Fox 
practised, may be that he was too haughty to descend to it. But 
he was free enough of a species of lofty insult, more irritating 
perhaps, and, as we should say at this day, more ungentlemanly, 
than the personal depreciation which Fox would sometimes shower 
on an adversary. His language to Tierney and Tyrrwhitt Jones 
would have consigned him in these days to the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms, In 1798, Tierney having opposed Pitt’s bill 
regarding the manning of the navy, Pitt angrily rejoined that 
Tierney wished to obstruct the defence of the country. Tierney 
claimed the protection of the chair; and the Speaker (Adding- 
ton) called on Pitt to explain his words. Pitt refused either 
explanation or retractation ; and the sycophantic House of Com- 
mons permitted itself to be insulted in turn. Here is Lord 
Stanhope’s passage with regard to Mr Tyrrwhitt Jones, and the 
transparent gloss with which the noble author attempts to ex- 
plain the insult away. He is quoting from a speech of Pitt:— 

‘Sir [said Mr Pitt], this subject has been discussed more than 
once. [Here Mr Tyrrwhitt Jones called out, “ Hear, hear!”] Sir, 
I beg leave to assure that honourable gentleman that I will never in- 
terrupt any of his speeches with “ hear, hear!” or, if I can avoid it, 
will I undergo the mortification of hearing any more of his declama- 
tions upon this subject.’—Vol. iii., p. 339. 

So gross and palpable an outrage even in a Prime Minister, 
which Pitt was not at that time—for it happened in May 1801— 
would not be tolerated at this day. Of the meaning and plain- 
ness of the words there can be not the faintest doubt on the mind 
of any one. But Lord Stanhope’s explanation of it is really 
charming. He says, ‘In this last paragraph, it may be noticed 
that Mr Pitt refers to the occasional relaxation which, as a private 
member of Parliament, he intended henceforth to allow himself? 
This sort of unveracious biographical explanation is simply affront- 
ing to the sense of the reader. 

The conduct of Pitt towards Fox in 1804 is certainly liable to 
the gravest censure. Lord Stanhope, of course, sees nothing in 
it but what was irreproachable. But when the flimsy apologies 
of the admiring biographer are brushed aside, a somewhat indif- 
ferent impression remains. It is difficult to read Pitt’s corre- 
spondence side by side with his verbal statements, and resist the 
conclusion that, though sincere, he was not zealous in pressing 
the claims of the Whig statesman to a seat in the Cabinet. 
Lord Stanhope puts forward two defences of Pitt’s conduct 
in this matter. He says, that he repeatedly urged on the 
King the admission of Fox ; and that the success of Lord Gren- 
ville in including Fox in 1806, has no bearing on the failure of 
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Pitt in 1804. The first statement is exaggerated in fact, and 
the second is not to be defended in reason. Lord Stanhope’s 
statement on the former point is as follows :— 

‘Mr Pitt used his most strenuous endeavours to convince his 
sovereign of the necessity, at that crisis, to lay aside past grounds of 
resentment, and to form against the common enemy a strong and 
united Administration. He pressed the point, again and again, as he 
said to Rose, and with all the reasons he could find. Nor did Pitt 
entirely fail. His Majesty consented to admit the Grenvilles. His 
Majesty consented to admit any friends of Fox. But as to Fox per- 
sonally, the result was such as the King himself described in a note 
on the 9th [of May] to Mr Addington: “ Mr Fox is excluded by 
the express command of the King to Mr Pitt.” ’—Vol. iv., p. 170. 

Again, Pitt is described as saying to Lord Chancellor Eldon 
on the same subject, in regard to the King, ‘ Never in any con- 
versation I have had with him in my life has he so baffled me,’ 

If this were all that we have on the subject, Lord Stanhope’s 
statement might perhaps be accepted. But the author has 
thrown a long correspondence into the appendix, which he has 
perhaps scarcely read, and imparts a fresh aspect to the question, 
Before the Addington Cabinet resigned on the 26th of April. 
Pitt was already in correspondence with the King. Lord Stan- 
hope is perfectly right in saying, that that correspondence was 
not the result of any intrigue on the part of Pitt. It was con- 
ducted chiefly through the Chancellor, who, like the ass between 
the two bundles of hay, felt the extreme difficulty of the alterna- 
tive between offending the Premier in esse and the Premier in 
posse. ‘The nervous anxiety of Lord Eldon is obvious through- 
out his conduct in this matter. 

Pitt was then directly pledged to support the claims of Fox to 
the utmost of his power. On the 2d of May, however, before he 
had seen the King, he writes to the Chancellor (vol. iv., App., 
P. 4). In this letter he faintly recommends a union with both 

ord Grenville and Fox. But he prefaces the recommendation 
with these remarks :— 

‘, . . In doing so, I am anxious, at the same time, humbly to 
repeat the assurance, that I do not presume to request more from his 
Majesty than that he would condescend to give a full and deliberate 
consideration to the proposal which I feel it my duty to submit to 
him. If, after such consideration, and receiving such further expla- 
nation as the nature of the subject may require, his Majesty should 
feel insuperable objections to any part of the proposal, much as I 
must in that case regret his Majesty’s decision, J shall feel myself 
bound to acquiesce in it; and if I should in that case be honoured with 
his Majesty’s further commands, to endeavour to form a plan of 
administration free from such objections, I shall be ready to obey them to 
the best of my power.’ 
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It is clear from this letter, that Pitt was only too glad to be 
relieved of his pledge to Fox. He knew perfectly well what the 
King’s sentiments were, and what the King’s answer would be. 
The King also perceived equally well, that Pitt was quite ready 
to form an Administration without Fox. He perceived that he 
had only to give the negative answer, for which, we hope, we 
shall not be thought unjust if we say, we think that Pitt was 
angling. Lord Stanhope states, on Pitt’s personal authority, 
that Pitt repeatedly urged the sovereign in conversation to 
admit Fox. That he did so is probable enough. But that 
there was any earnestness or heartiness in his recommendation, 
his letter to the Chancellor forbids us to believe. Unless he 
really wished to slip out of his obligation in the easiest manner 
possible, his language to the King at the outset would have been, 
‘I am pledged to Mr Fox.’ If he had at last yielded, rather 
than leave the country longer without a Ministry, no one would 
have complained. But the fact is, that he yielded the point vir- 
tually at the very outset. His previous language to Fox had 
been, ‘that he did not pledge himself not to form a Ministry 
without him,’ if he could not be included. His first act, when 
the time arrived, was to inform the King that he was perfectly 
ready to form a Ministry without him. What the Whig party 
suspected at the time, is now shown to be true. 

Secondly, Lord Stanhope avers that there is no parallel 
between the failure of Pitt then, and the success of Lord 
Grenville in 1806. He says that in 1806, Pitt being dead, 
and Lord Hawkesbury having refused to become Premier, 
there was no alternative for the King but to concede that 
Fox should be a Minister. If, then, Pitt had represented it 
in the light of necessity to the King in 1804, that Lord Gren- 
ville did in 1806, we may assume that the King would have 
yielded. ‘Though obstinate where he saw he was master, he was 
very ready to recognise necessity. When Lord Shelburne and 
Pitt resigned in 1783, he declared that it was impossible for him 
to admit Lord North to office again. Yet his first act, after 
Lord Shelburne and Pitt left him, was to give the seals to Lord 
North. Lord Stanhope declares that, in 1806, no Tory Cabinet 
could have been formed. ‘ Addington,’ he says, ‘had become 
a peer. Perceval was not yet risen from legal to political emi- 
nence. There was not a single statesman in the House of 
Commons to whom the King could apply if he rejected the 
terms of Grenville. —Vol. iv., p. 179. But Perceval, in the very 
next year, was found capable to be leader of the House of Com- 
mons. Castlereagh, then Minister of War, under Pitt, was 
vastly superior to Addington. Canning even then aspired to 
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succeed Pitt. Lord Eldon would still be Chancellor. The 
moment that the King quarrelled with the Grenville Ministry 
in the next year, he found it possible to form a strong Cabinet, 
consisting chiefly of these very men. Besides, had Pitt been 
resolute, what course would have been left open to the King? 
Lord Stanhope believes, or pretends to believe, that his Majesty 
could have recalled Addington. Such a step would have been 
merely impossible. It may be doubted whether Addington 
would have obeyed the call; but if he had, his Ministry could 
not have held office for an hour. It had never been more than 
’ a fine weather Administration. Had peace endured, it might, 
not improbably, have misgoverned England for several years. 
But. the moment war broke out its fate was sealed. ‘Si ce 
Ministére dure,’ said the Russian Ambassador, ‘la Grande Bre- 
tagne ne durera pas.’ The opinion of the Ambassador was the 
opinion also of the English people. The Ministry fell from its 
ridiculous incapacity. The fact that it was never actually out- 
voted in the House sets this in a strong light. Addington re- 
signed because the ablest men of all parties were arrayed against 
him; because his own supporters could not be relied upon; 
because he felt himself unequal to his position ; and because he 
knew that the whole nation felt the same. His return to power, 
when Napoleon was at Boulogne with a great army, and the 
safety of England depended on the energy of the Government, 
would not have been borne for an instant. Public opinion was 
not so strong in those days as it happily now is; yet, even then, 
it was strong enough to prevent the resumption of office by that 
Cabinet of Incapables. The plain truth of the matter is, that 
the King was vindictive and obstinate, and the Minister too 
readily subservient to the royal will. It is sad to think what 
an opportunity was then lost. A list of a proposed Cabinet, in 
Pitt’s own handwriting, is given by Lord Stanhope. That list 
contains the names of all the ablest statesmen in the country. 
Had Pitt been resolute, England would have passed through 
that dark and perilous time, guided by a Ministry as strong at 
home as that of Henry Pelham, as strong abroad as that of 
Godolphin. It may be too much to say, that the war would 
have been more successfully conducted. But it is not too much 
to say, that, in all human probability, a divided responsibility 
might have enabled Pitt to bear reverses under which he sunk 
when compelled to encounter them alone. 

We have often thought that a plausible if somewhat immoral 
argument might be maintained, to the effect that good men 
always make bad kings, and bad men always make good kings. 
Certainly this country paid a high price for the honour of 
being ruled by a virtuous country gentlemen in the person of 
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the third George. It was doubtless, at the time, satisfactory to 
know that the monarch was faithful to his wife, and was content 
with boiled mutton for his dinner. But these are not the most 
exalted royal virtues. Neither his immediate predecessors nor 
his immediate successors were remarkable for conjugal fidelity 
or for simplicity of taste ; and yet they were all far better Kings 
of England. George III. was prejudiced, vindictive, obstinate, 
and insincere. In his youth, he drove the elder Pitt from 
office; in his old age, he excluded Fox, at a most critical time, 
from the service of the State. Nor was this the worst. In 
other matters the mischief that he did lived long after him. 
Lord Stanhope maintains that, but for the opposition of the 
Court, Pitt could have carried his measures for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics in 1800. If this be so—and we see no reason 
to doubt it—it is deplorable to think how much misery Ireland 
suffered, and how great danger England had to encounter, owing 
to the bigotry of the King. 

Fox at this juncture behaved with a generosity which well 
became him. He abstained from all public expressions of re- 
sentment ; he urged his own friends, and even the Grenvilles, 
to take office, regardless of the treatment he had received. That 
his immediate followers should have at once refused, could have 
been mafter for no surprise. But that the Grenvilles should 
have done the same, was not perhaps what either Pitt or the 
Court had anticipated. They had not lately been Fox’s friends. 
But they did not rest their refusal on personal grounds. They 
felt, and felt rightly, that it was a matter of constitutional prin- 
ciple that a leading statesman should not be excluded from 
power owing to a prejudice on the part of the King; and, to 
their credit as a party, they steadily declined to take office until 
they brought Fox with them. Lord Stanhope has not done 
justice to Fox’s conduct on this occasion. Many as were the 
faults of the Whig statesman, he never, through his whole 
career, forfeited his title to be regarded as the most unselfish of 
public men. It is quite true that in his private letters he fre- 
quently uses disparaging expressions with regard to Pitt. He 
was not Pitt’s friend, and therefore there was no reason why he 
should not have done so. But it is ungenerous, to say the 
least, in Lord Stanhope to rake up such casual remarks, and 
bring them prominently forward in order to detract from the 
credit justly due to disinterested public conduct ; and we must 
add, that Pitt’s letter to the Chancellor, above quoted, does not 
place his sincerity so entirely beyond dispute as to make it alto- 
- gether unnatural or unpardonable in Fox to have entertained 
some slight misgivings at the time. 

The days of Pitt’s last Administration were few and evil. A 
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few personal friends, who had always adhered to his fortunes, lent 
some strength toa Ministry composed mainly of the Incapables of 
Addington. He did not long enjoy their support. Lord Har- 
rowby fell ill: a far more distressing cause took Lord Melville 
from his side. The guilt or innocence of Dundas cannot be now 
discussed; but it is unquestionable that his accusation was a 
eruel blow to Pitt. When he announced to the House that he 
had felt it his duty to advise the erasure of Lord Melville’s 
name from the Privy Council—‘ I confess, Sir, he said, ‘ and I 
am not ashamed to confess it, that whatever may be my defer- 
ence to the House of Commons, and however anxious I may 
be to accede to their wishes, I certainly felt a deep and bitter 
pang in being compelled to be the instrument of rendering still 
more severe the punishment of the noble Lord.’ Lord Mac- 
aulay, who had heard accounts of this scene from those who 
were present, thus describes it : ‘ As he uttered the word pang, his 
lip quivered ; his voice shook ; he paused ; and his hearers thought 
that he was about to burst into tears. Such tears shed by Eldon 
would have moved nothing but laughter. Shed by the warm- 
hearted and open-hearted Fox, they would have moved sympathy, 
but would have caused no surprise. But a tear from Pitt would 
have been something portentous. He suppressed his emotion, 
however, and proceeded with his usual majestic self-p6ssession.’ 


Addington was bribed with a peerage to join the Ministry. He 
brought to it no — He came in the sulks, he continued 


sulking so long as he was a member of it, and he left it in the 
same amiable frame of mind. The cause of his retiring was 
worthy of his mean and jealous disposition. Pitt refused to 
promote Bond and Hiley Addington, on account of the bitterness 
with which they had spoken against Lord Melville, and Adding- 
ton could not endure that his relations and hangers-on should 
meet with the neglect which their hostility to the Government had 
deserved. How great their acrimony was, we may learn froma 
caricature of the period which Lord Stanhope describes: ‘ It re- 
— Lord Melville as the “ wounded lion,” lying helpless on 

is side, while jackasses are — to assail him. One of them 
is made to say to the other, “ Very highly indebted to the lion, 
brother Hiley;” and the answer is, “ Then kick him again, brother 
Bragge!”’ To be sure, ‘the brothers’ had done some service 
to Addington. During his Premiership he had given them 
good places, and the duties they discharged in return may be 
gathered from the following address to them by Canning :— 

‘ When the faltering periods lag, 
Or the House receives them drily, 
Cheer, oh, cheer him, brother Bragge! 
Cheer, oh, cheer him, brother Hiley! 
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‘Each a gentleman at large, 
Lodged and fed at public charge, 
Paying, with a grace to charm ye, 
This the fleet and that the army. 

‘Brother Bragge, and brother Hiley, 
Cheer him! when he speaks so vilely ; 
Cheer him when his audience flag, 
Brother Hiley, brother Bragge.’ 


A Ministry so composed, and so distracted by dissension, could 
hardly be successful. Pitt had organized a great coalition 
against Napoleon, between England, Russia, and Austria. The 
fate of that coalition is well known. The capitulation of Ulm 
was a heavy blow to its author. Austerlitz and the Treaty of 
Presburg were too much for him to bear. The ‘look of 
Austerlitz, as Wilberforce pathetically called it, betokened the 
dying man. He expired on the 23d of January 1806. 

We do not care curiously to inquire with what ejaculations 
the spirit of the great statesman passed away. Nor can we 
greatly admire the taste which has made such a topic the subject 
of a newspaper controversy. It is sufficient to know, that his 
last thought was England’s, and that his last words were ex- 
_— of alarm at the gloom of England’s future. He died for 

is country as certainly as if he had fallen in the front of battle ; 
and in spite of injurious and undiscerning panegyrics, he has left 
an imperishable name. But it is upon the first half of his 
long administration that his fame is chiefly built up. His prac- 
tical conduct of the war is generally allowed to have been un- 
successful. His first principles for the maintenance of war have 
since been exploded by common consent. He contracted an 
enormous debt, of which we daily feel the weight, and much of 
which was lavished upon foreign powers, who repaid us with 
~~, at the moment, and with ingratitude in the future. He 
saddled the country also with embarrassing political obligations 
towards many of those powers, in which there was no real reci- 
procity. In his domestic policy he was liberal by predisposition, 
and violent only through his own timidity and alarm. He en- 
deavoured to free the Catholics, to reform Parliament, to modify 
tariffs, and to introduce many other reforms which implied equal 
liberality and foresight. Lord Stanhope unhappily has not 
perceived that of the simple truth a disciple of Pitt might well 
be proud. His partiality has led him, doubtless in all sincerity, 
to exaggerate and misrepresent the truth; and our judgment 
therefore is, that in this ‘ Life of Pitt’ he has consulted ill for his 
own reputation, and for the fame of the great statesman whose 
life he has recorded. 
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Art. VII.—Life in the Forests of the Far East. By SPENSER 
Sr Joun, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., late H.M.’s Consul-General 
in Borneo, now H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires to the Republic 
of Hayti. 


THE Indian Archipelago extends over 40° of longitude, from the 
western point of Sumatra to the parallel of the Arru Isles; and 
30° of latitude from the Sandelwood to the Luzon ;—in all, a 
space of more than 8000 square miles. It consists of an infinite 
multitude of islands, and clusters of islands, of every shape and 
of every size, teeming with luxuriant vegetation, and capable of 
the highest cultivation, which some enjoy, while most remain as 
nature left them, at the very lowest. ‘They are peopled by inha- 
bitants in every stage of civilisation, from the primitive bar- 
barism of the Kayan, to the Anglo-Oriental luxury of the 
wealthy merchant of Singapore. There are some among them 
that have been thoroughly explored, and are as well known as 
Britain ; others are tenanted by savage men and savage beasts, 
and have not been trodden by civilised man. In the centre of 
the Archipelago, and surrounded by a labyrinth of islands, great 
and small, lies Borneo, the largest in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the continent of Australia. This island exemplifies the 
condition of the whole Archipelago. The interior is still an un- 
ravelled mystery ; the coast, or at least the north-west coast, is 
the seat of an opulent English government. 

From the sea, Borneo presents a most attractive picture. The 
land swells upwards in successive ridges, gradually rising from 
the pebbly beach and clear blue water by the shore, and 
stretches, thickly overlaid with a tangled mass of jungle, till it 
meets the mountains, which, covered with the richest verdure, 
are seen rising here and there with marked diversity of outline, 
and gradually retreating as they break away inland. Near the 
eoast there are landscapes of no common beauty. Bays with 
green and sweeping shores open up to receive into their bosoms 
the waters of innumerable rivers, that flow downwards from the 
distant mountains, through forests that are almost impenetrable, 
and extend for miles on either bank. Islets float upon the sur- 
face of the sea, some rising from the water’s edge, covered with 
green herbage to their very summits, and some skirted by 4 
narrow strip of shining yellow sand; and some again, near 
Sarawak, rich with luxuriant groves of cocoa nut, contrasting, 
by their cultivation, with the jungle of the mainland close beside 
them. The interior is still unknown : as the last volcanic action 
left it, so for the most part it has remained,—a mighty chaos of 
uncultivated nature. There are high mountains, large and 
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copious rivers, lakes of various sizes, and in the northern por- 
tions, many spacious plains. On either side of the island, nu- 
merous streams fall into the sea. Some spring from sources in 
the far interior ; others from the nearer hills. On the north, the 
Brune, Rejang, Serebas, Sakarang, and Sarawak, are large, navi- 
gt and more or less investigated. On the south flows the Great 

anjar, and on the south-east the Passir; but little except their 
names is known of them. The population of the island cannot 
be estimated with any accuracy. Some make rough conjectures, 
and say 3,000,000. Probably that is not below the number. The 
tribes along the river banks are few ; the levels near the sea are 
uninhabitable ; the lowlands are of alluvial formation; and the 
immense wooded deltas offer but a temporary sojourn to nomadic 
hordes. Whether the higher districts of the interior, and their 
valleys, be inhabited or not, is yet unknown; or whether there 
be nothing wiser than ourang-outangs and alligators to frequent 
the woods and rivers. 

Travellers who have been at Sarawak and Bruna, tell you 
that the island is of unrivalled fertility ; that forests and jungle 
are spread over nearly all the surface ; that there are in it mine- 
rals of the greatest value; that the productive capacities are 
inconceivable ; that the climate is free from all extremes of heat 
and cold, and is, on the whole, salubrious; that the air is puri- 
fied by the constant succession of cool currents, and by the 
regularity of the monsoon, from all miasmatic influences that 
are generally contracted in the swamps and forests by a tropical 
sun; and that its inhabitants, so far as they are known, are an 
intelligent and improvable people. If nothing more were known 
of Borneo, it could not fail to strike the imagination of all who 
hear of it; but when the romantic enterprise of such a man as 
Sir James Brooke is intimately connected with this great island, 
and when its capacities for future usefulness in the work of civi- 
lisation are taken into consideration, and added to the vague 
mysteriousness that now enfolds it, there is a living interest 
thrown around it, which must influence every man who has a 
thought to give to the future of the world. 

Mr St John, the author of ‘Life in the Forests of the Far 
East,’ has spent the last fourteen yearsin Borneo. He went out 
in 1848 with Sir James Brooke, appointed by Government as his 
private secretary. In 1852, when Sir James Brooke returned 
to England to give the lie to the baseless charges made against 
him in the House of Commons, Mr St John was left in Borneo 
as acting commissioner, and was subsequently appointed consul- 
general at Brunei, the capital of Borneo. He has thus had 
greater opportunities than almost any other man of studying the 
country and its inhabitants, both in their semi-Anglicized state at 
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Sarawak, and in their natural state at Brunei. He has put to- 
gether the result of his experience in a very readable bed, with 
a very silly title. A name such as ‘ Life in the Forests of the 
Far East’ suggests matter of an entirely different nature from 
what these two volumes contain. It is founded on that meretri- 
cious taste for showy titles, which has stolen into our literature 
along with variegated bindings and illuminated initial letters, to 
suit the caprice of publishers, or the taste of an autocratic circu- 
lating library. The worth of a book is no longer tested by the 
estimation of an educated public, or the unbiassed criticism of 
reviewers, but by the verdict of the leading men at ‘ Mudie’s.’ 
The publisher does not look to what is in the book, but to 
whether its outward appearance is sufficiently attractive to capti- 
vate ‘the trade. Hence the taste for alliterative titles. Hence 
the mania for sensation headings; hence such books as ‘ Seasons 
with the Sea-Horses,’ ‘ Butcherings among the Buffaloes, and 
the like. Now-a-days there is not a magazine or journal pub- 
lished that does not offend good taste by the appearance of such 
silly titles in its advertising columns. How such a fashion has 
been suffered to become supreme it is impossible to say; the 
sooner it dies out the better. We cannot imagine how a gentle- 
man who can write such a book as this on Borneo, could permit 
it to go before the public under such a title. It is most unfair to 
the book and to its author. From its name, we are led to expect 
the uninteresting journal of a vainglorious sportsman ; instead of 
which, we find a full account of some of the least known and 
most interesting populations in the world, with much other in- 
formation of a perfectly novel and most attractive nature. The 
island of Borneo is no laa a dead letter, and its inhabitants a 
blank, to any one who has read this book. The nature of the 
country, as far as it has been explored, is very graphically de- 
scribed ; so are the prevailing characteristics of the different popu- 
lations, and their domestic life, manners, and customs, and the 
relative positions which they hold in the sphere of human society. 
We learn a good deal of the animal and vegetable life of the 
island, of its natural productions, and of the inadequate means 
taken to turn them to account. Mr St John takes us with him 
to Brunei, and introduces us to the Sultan, to the state of his 
dominions in the last stages of decrepitude, and generally to the 
society of his uninviting capital, which Mr St John pronounces 
to be the most immoral city of which he has ever heard. He 
then comes back to Sarawak, and draws a sketchy outline of its 
conditions and its prospects. He describes the Chinese settlers, 
their secret societies, and their insurrection against the Sarawak 
Government in 1857. He enters slightly into the state of the 
missionary undertakings, but gives a far from satisfactory account 
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of what they have hitherto accomplished. Nor, without a very 
considerable change of arrangements, does he think theyare likely 
to do much in future. Lastly, he narrates in full an exploring 
expedition up the Limbang, one of the many unknown rivers in 
the island; and he gives a graphic sketch of his ascent of Kina 
Balu, the loftiest mountain yet known in the Indian Archipelago. 
All these topics are brought together under their ill-fitting tthe ; 
and a soi-disant sporting book is, in reality, a compendium of 
useful and varied information. On the whole, the information 
is well compiled, but it might have been much better. It lacks 
system and arrangement sadly. Had the material been condensed, 
aud the subjects classified and exhausted, this book might have 
been most valuable. As it is, it can hardly hope for anything but 
an ephemeral existence. The chance of fame has just been missed, 
and that too from want of will, and not from want of power. 

The subject was as new to English readers as that of M. Du 
Chaillu last year, which made him the hero of the day, and 
his book the book of the season. An exhaustive account of 
what is known of Borneo, would have been as interesting as a 
full description of Ceylon, and would have been received as 
favourably as Sir Emerson Tennent’s volumes four years ago. Mr 
St John had as much to tell as Dr Livingstone, and as interest- 
ing a field to work upon. Very little was known of Borneo and 
its inhabitants. Few had heard of Brunei, and Rajah Brooke 
and Sarawak were realized only in a hazy and visionary manner. 
The Rajah’s letters are very interesting, but they are necessarily 
confined to personal matter. Keppel and Mundy’s descriptive 
voyages are all but forgotten. Mr Horace St John’s Indian 
Archipelago was never known as it should have been ; Mr Low’s 
Sarawak was little appreciated ; and no one wanders through five 
hundred pages of blue book for pleasure, particularly when that 
blue book was published eight years ago. Thus Mr St John 
had a most attractive subject entirely to himself. He has made a 
good deal of it, but he might very easily have made much more. 

Take it as it is, it is a very entertaining book. It does 
not profess any very profound thinking, or any very animated 
writing ; but it is full of common sense, and is very amusing] 
and unconventionally written. The style is easy and mars | 
without being flippant or affected. There is no pretension and 
no prolixity to annoy or weary the reader, and it abounds with 
— curious and important information very pleasantly de- 
tailed. 

In the following pages we propose to dismiss the personal part 
of the book with the utmost brevity. Many readers will find 
the ‘ Limbang Journal,’ and the ascent of Kina Balu, the most 
entertaining portions. Both of these may be conscientiously 
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recommended to all who care for that sort of literature. Either 
is better worth reading than any of the contributions to ‘ Vaca- 
tion Tourists ;’ and readers find much intellectual food in that 
volume. Votaries of climbing will meet with soul-stirring inci- 
dents in the description of the ascent of Kina Balu. There is 
no snow upon the mountain; and Mr St John had some object 
in ascending it besides that of making accessible what was 
inaccessible before; but with these drawbacks Kina Balu is as 
good a mountain as the Matterhorn, and Mr St John’s descrip- 
tion is quite as graphic as any of the articles in the log-book of 
the Alpine Club, and infinitely less prodigal of muscular egotism. 
He tells his story plainly and pleasantly, without any exaggera- 
tion of his own powers of endurance, or any wearisome monotony 
of climbing. His mind is at least as strong as his body; and 
his interests are those of a human being in a country’s welfare, 
and not merely the instincts of a wild cat or a goat. His book 
may be unsystematized, and his writing desultory; but it is 
always entertaining, and perfectly free from braggadocio and 
self-laudation. 

We dismiss the personal portion of the book, and propose 
instead to give our readers some conception of the life and 
manners of the different races in Borneo as they are known to 
Europeans. 

The inhabitants of Borneo may be divided into three classes: 
The Malays, who came over from Sumatra, from Java, and from 
the Peninsula at a very early period; the Chinese, who emi- 
grated later, were driven out, and have begun to return; and 
the Dayaks, who are aboriginal. Besides these, there are some 
half-caste Moors, some Sulus, and some of the tribes of the 
Celebes; but their numbers are insignificant, and the interest 
attaching to them is small. The Malays have been and still 
are the governing class, so far as any government exists; the 
Chinese represent the working population; and the Dayaks 
lead a half savage, half subject life, partly in the interior, and 
partly on the shores of their great island. 

Much has been written on the Malay races: on their origin, 
on their character, and on their habits. They are Mahomedans. 
Their rulers are the descendants of the Prophet, ‘a mongrel race 
of tyrants, gamblers, opium smokers, pirates, and chiefs who 
divide their time between cockfighting, smoking, concubines, 
and collecting taxes ;”! and the inferior classes, as a rule, are 
not much better. Sydney Smith has long ago summed up 
the moral characteristics of the race, as it was represented in 
Ceylon— 

‘The Malays are the most vindictive and ferocious of living 

? The ‘ Indian Archipelago,’ by Horace St John, vol. ii., 267. 
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beings. They set little or no value on their own existence in the pro- 
secution of their odious passions; and having thus broken the great 
tie which renders man a being capable of being governed, and fit for 
society, they are a constant source of terror to all those who have 
any kind of connection or relation with them. A Malay servant, 
from the apprehension excited by his vindictive disposition, often 
becomes the master of his master. It is as dangerous to dismiss him 
as to punish him; and the rightful despot, in order to avoid assassi- 
nation, is almost compelled to exchange characters with his slave. 
It is singular, however, that the Malay, incapable of submission on 
any other occasion, and even ready to avenge insult with death, sub- 
mits to the severest military discipline with the utmost resignation 
and meekness. The truth is, obedience to his officers forms part of 
his religious creed; and the same man who would repay the most 
insignificant insult with death, will submit to be lacerated at the 
halbert with the patience of a martyr. This is truly a tremendous 
people! when assassins and bloodhounds will fall into rank and file, 
and the most furious savages submit (with no diminution of their 
ferocity) to the science and discipline of war. They only want a 
Malay Bonaparte to lead them to the conquest of the world. Our 
curiosity has always been very highly excited by the accounts of this 
singular people ; and we cannot help thinking that, one day or an- 
other when they are more full of opium than usual, they will run a 
muck from Cape Comorin to the Caspian.’ 


Truly a tremendous people, if these predictions were to be 
fulfilled! In Borneo, they hardly sustain this bloody-minded 
and ferocious character. They seem simply tolerably respect- 
able, and rather stupid. Mr St John thus describes them :— 


‘The Malays, except the followers of the Brunei nobles, are found, 
on the whole, to be very truthful, faithful to their relatives, and de- 
votedly attached to their children. Remarkably free from crimes ; 
and when they commit them, it is generally from jealousy. Brave 
when well led, they inspire confidence in their commanders; highly 
sensitive to dishonour, and tenacious as to the conduct of their 
countrymen towards them, and remarkably polite in their manners, 
they render agreeable all intercourse with them. Malays are gene- 
rally accused of great idleness; in one sense, they deserve it; they do 
not like continuous work, but they do enough to support themselves 
and families in comfort ; and real poverty is unknown among them. 
No relative is abandoned because he is poor, or because an injury or 
an illness may have incapacitated him from work. I like the Malays, 
although I must allow that I became weary of having only them with 
whom to associate.’ 


These two summaries of the moral characteristics of this people 
are hardly consistent. Perhaps they exemplify the difference of 
association upon race; perhaps merely the uncertainty of moral 
as well as political speculation. 
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Whatever people think of them, there can be but one opinion 
upon the restless and energetic character of the Chinese, and 
their connection with Borneo singularly illustrates the truth of 
it. At one period, the Chinese population in this island was so 
great as almost to eclipse the native power. The emigrations 
of this singular people have always something peculiar to them- 
selves. ‘They never emigrate gradually, family by family, with 
their wives and children. The men come alone in bands at a 
time, and fall upon the land like swarms of locusts. The women 
are more domestic, and are not easily brought to leave their 
country. They are intrinsically stayers at home; and are so 
attached to their family and parents, that almost no inducement 
will prevail on them to emigrate. But the male population 
emigrate in thousands every year. The Eastern Archipelago 
seems destined to be overrun by them. In Siam, they number 
between four and five millions; British India receives an annual 
inroad ; Singapore is swarming with them; half the population 
of Anam is Chinese; and a nucleus of a vast multitude is 
gradually being formed in Borneo, which is calculated to have 
room for upwards of a hundred millions. ‘Those who emigrated 
to this island in former times soon found a noble field on which 
they could expend their energy. They cleared wide sweeps of 
land, and were busy on its surface. Traces are found around 
the neighbourhood of Brunei of their gardens, of terraces where 
the pepper plant was grown, and of levelled spots where they 
built their houses. They soon wandered up into the interior, 
spread along the borders of the rivers, felled the finest timber 
trees and floated them down the stream to primitive docks, con- 
structed by their own contrivance, where they built substantial 
junks, in which they stored their wealth, and transported it to 
China to realize enormous prices. This lasted for some time, 
and Borneo was rich and prosperous. But inter-tribal wars broke 
out, and anarchy mead: ; and the industrious Chinaman, 
who had no stomach for such strife, was driven from the interior 
to the coast, and then by piracy to other and less troubled 
scenes. But their too short residence in the North was not 
without results. They left behind them many traces of their 
influence. Not only have they given their names to many places, 
but they have stamped their character on a race of their half- 
bred descendants, who have so amalgamated with the natives 
as to be undistinguishable from them, except by their excessive 
energy and their attention to good husbandry. 

When Sir James Brooke went out to Borneo, there hardly 
was a Chinaman in the Sarawak territory. In 1841 they num- 
bered about 600, and in 1850 about 3600. A sudden swarm 
had settled on the land, during an expedition which Sir James 
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had made to Siam. They began at once to show their two most 
marked characteristics,—excessive industry, and a disposition to 
be troublesome. Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, had become 
a new place, and the Rajah hardly knew his city. Shops were 
opened ; trade was brisk ; new houses in dozens were built and 
building ; and the surrounding forest was falling rapidly before the 
axes of the Chinese. . They had wandered up the Siambau river 
to join their countrymen, who were settled at the little village of 
Siniawam ; they had made roads to Bau, the principal settlement, 
where numbers had joined the Kunsi or Gold ompany, and 
were hard at work, gold-washing, after the following original 
method :— 


‘They dammed up the end of the valley at the back of the Kunsi’s 
house, thus forming a large reservoir of water, perhaps a quarter of 
a mile in length. The dam was very neatly constructed, being com- 
pletely faced with wood towards the water, and partially on the out- 
side, to enable it to resist the very heavy rains which fell in this 
country. A ditch, about four feet broad, was cut from the reservoir 
towards the ground, which the overlooker of the company had 
selected as a spot likely to produce a good yield of gold; and a well- 
made sluice-gate was constructed in the dam, to supply the ditch 
with as much water as might be required: minor sluice-gates to the 
main ditch enabled the smaller ones also to receive supplies of water. 
When this was all prepared, the sluice-gates were opened, and the 
earth in its neighbourhood thrown into the ditch; and the rushing 
water carried off the mud and sand, and allowed the particles of gold 
to sink to the bottom. After three or four months they cleared out 
the ditch, and carefully washed the residue, which generally yielded 
them sufficient to make a tolerable division among the workmen after 
all the expenses had been paid.’ 


In 1856 ae above 4000, and were in high prosperity. 


Near Sarawak their rice plantations and vegetable gardens pre- 
sented a picture of flourishing agriculture and good farming. 
‘I had never seen in Borneo,’ says Mr St John, ‘ anything more 
pleasing to my eye than the extensive cultivated fields which 
spread out around the scattered Chinese houses, each closely sur- 
rounded by beds of esculent plants, growing in a most luxuriant 
manner. Higher up the country they carried on a ceaseless 
war against the jungle. Roads were laid down, spaces cleared, 
gardens and pad te formed, fish-reservoirs made ; houses and 
villages were springing up on every side; the gold and antimony 
works were prosperous, and everything betokened a successful 
future. At the end of this year, all this prosperity vanished in 
asingle night. Their insurrection against the Sarawak govern- 
ment broke out, and it ended in the destruction of the town of 
Kuching, and the almost total annihilation of the Chinese. This 
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insurrection was the most ill-judged enterprise that ever entered 
into the mind of man. It is unique in its fatuity and reckless- 
ness. The story of its origin and its extinction is as follows :— 
The Chinese form themselves into secret societies wherever 
they settle. These are ramifications of the Tienti, or Heaven 
and Earth Society, which spreads its arms over the country to 
which the inhabitants of China wander. This Tienti is a 
species of Freemasonry, except that it has some object in its 
existence besides convivial gatherings, and that the oaths by 
which the initiated are bound to each other are of a much more 
genuine and solemn nature than those which bind the masonic 
brotherhood. The members are banded together with the 
utmost secrecy, and are bound, under penalty of death, to divulge 
none of the secrets of the society, to assist their brethren under 
every circumstance, to bear no witness against them whatever 
be their crimes, to shield fugitives from the laws of the country, 
and to carry out the orders of their chiefs whatever may be the 
consequences. These societies are very wealthy; and, from their 
secret organization, they become very powerful wherever they 
find a footing. Even in Bengal they are not innocuous. A 
Chinaman acknowledges the superiority of some European races 
to his own, and bends his will to their decrees; hence he will 
not meddle with an Englishman. But a native official, who is 
troublesome to their societies, may be found dead upon his bed ; 
and in the streets of Singapore it is no rare occurrence to 
stumble on the body of a murdered man, with the fatal mark of 
the secret society upon him. For several years the Chinese had 
attempted to establish these societies in Sarawak, but they had 
been prevented by the steady vigilance of the Rajah. In the 
interior, however, high up the river, they had formed their 
kunsi or company, which, under the ostensible purpose of work- 
ing gold, carried on extensive transactions with the societies in 
Sambas, Pontianak, and Singapore. By means of this inter- 
course, opium was smuggled in great quantities into the Sara- 
wak and Dutch territories. This was traced to the kunsi, and 
the members were fined L.150,—a trifling sum compared with 
their immense gains. News arrived at this time that the Eng- 
lish were totally defeated before Canton, and that the British 
Government were so discontented with Sir James Brooke, that 
they would not interfere if he and his officers were destroyed. 
These two pieces of authentic intelligence were diligently spread 
by special emissaries of the Tienti, and the kunsi was aroused 
to seize upon the government of Sarawak, and to revenge itself 
upon Rajah Brooke for his efforts to secure his revenue. The 
gold workers were only too credulous; and on a February night 
in 1857, with 900 armed men, the leaders of the kunsi silently 
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floated down the Sarawak to Kuching, to effect a revolution. 
They surrounded the Rajah’s house, determined to kill or secure 
him who was the motive power of the government. He was 
totally unprepared, and lying sick in bed. Fortunately he 
managed to escape to his bathing-house upon the river bank; 
and from there, by diving under the Chinese boats, he succeeded 
in swimming unobserved to the opposite bank, where he lay ex- 
hausted and all but dead. Meantime the town of Kuching was 
aroused, and the Chinese had missed their object. The Dayaks 
and Malays were mad with indignation. They loved their 
Rajah, and vowed vengeance on his intended murderers. Soon 
the news spread throughout the whole of Sarawak, and the 
faithful Dayaks could not be restrained. They would not listen 
to the Chinese proposals and schemes of government, but at- 
tacked them with impetuosity and rancour. The Chinese fled 
precipitately into the jungles; and out of 4500, not above 2000 
escaped from the Sarawak territories. ‘Had they been,’ says 
Mr St John, ‘ five times as numerous, there were forces in the 
background which would have destroyed them all. Before the 
Chinese had fled across the border, thousands of Serebas and 
Sakarang Dayaks had arrived, and the people of Sadong were 
marching overland to attack them in rear, while the distant out- 
stations were mustering strong forces, which arrived only to find 
all danger past.’ Such was the termination of this foolhardy 
enterprise. How the Celestials could have deluded themselves 
into the belief that their 4500 men would hold the country 
against 200,000 Malays and Dayaks loyal to the government 
surpasses comprehension. That they did do so, and suffered 
justly for it, is thus beyond all question. Now their numbers 
are greatly diminished. The kunsi exists no longer, and the 
natives are rejoiced at its disappearance ; and Mr St John says 
with confidence, that if they were to increase to ten times their 
former numbers, they would do no harm, but, on the contrary, 
they would be most desirable settlers, if only ordinary precautions 
were adopted to prevent the formation of companies or societies. 
The fact is, they are indispensable as colonists in the East, and 
that, too, on social no less than political grounds. ‘There is but 
one people,’ says Mr St John, ‘who can develop the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and they are the Chinese.’ They 
are a thoroughly industrious race; they have great knowledge 
of the peculiar sort of agriculture suitable to the East, and they 
are ceaselessly energetic. As arule, they are saving, but by no 
means niggardly. In their personal expenses they are free and 
easy, and they invariably keep up a liberal household. At home 
a Chinaman is a comfortless being: abroad he is very different. 
He is a sharp tradesman—too sharp for the simple-minded 
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Dayak, who philosophically makes up his mind ‘to be taken in 
once by a Celestial’—but he also is an excellent customer. He 
must dress himself in English broad-cloth, and he uses English 
iron, and crockery; beer and biscuits of English manufacture, 
are almost necessaries to him, if he be well to do. As emi- 
grants, this people are particularly desirable, from their facility 
in amalgamating with the native races in Borneo. They marry 
readily either Malay or Dayak women ;. and the women are not 
reluctant. Women are redundant as they are in England, and 
they are looked upon too much as beasts of burden by their 
native husbands; whereas a Chinaman, with a gallantry that 
does him credit, will never suffer his wife to engage in laborious 
duties. The domestic is her department in a Chinaman’s 
menage ; and even then her labour must be limited to what be- 
comes her. She may not cook her husband’s dinner: that 
menial office he performs himself. As tax-payers, moreover, in 
everything but opium, the Chinese cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated by an European government. They are the only Asia- 
tics who will pay a good revenue. In Sarawak, before the in- 
surrection, the 4500 Chinese paid, in indirect taxes, more than 
the quarter of a million Malays and Dayaks put together. There 
is room in the Sarawak dominions for half a million Chinese 
cultivators, without in any way inconveniencing the other in- 
habitants. This half million would pay, without feeling the 
pressure, L.2 a-head in indirect taxes, and that would very 
materially increase the value of the State of Sarawak. Every 
inducement is held out to them to emigrate at present. Sir 
James Brooke has established a regular steam communication 
between Singapore and Sarawak, by which they may come over 
quickly and economically, a free passage being guaranteed to 
settlers. The Brunei government, on the other hand, does not 
encourage them to settle among its subjects, as they are too in- 
dependent in character to permit the Malay nobility to exercise 
the stringent and oppressive monopoly of trade which is their 
main source of wealth. Sir James Brooke, both by his actions 
and his letters, shows the strongest disposition to encourage 
their emigration to his dominions. In his evidence before the 
Commission of Inquiry at Singapore in 1854, he spoke in the 
highest terms of their utility; and in one of his letters to Mr 
Templer, he says,—‘ They are so industrious, that the whole 
aspect of the country soon changes wherever they settle ; and, 
as they are most desirous to gain a footing, there can be no 
doubt of their success, ultimately, in developing the resources 
of the soil and working the minerals to great advantage.’ We 
have Mr St John’s testimony, that their mistaken conduct in 
1857 has not changed these opinions; and now that China is 
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so miserably desolated by internal feuds, there is every proba- 
bility that many of its inhabitants will find their way to Sarawak 
and fulfil the prophecies of the Rajah. 

The third p tae of inhabitants are the Dayaks. They may be 
regarded as the aborigines of the Archipelago. In Borneo the 
name has become generic, and comprehends under, it all the 
native races in the island. Its principal subdivisions include, 
among others, the land and sea Dayaks, the Kayans, the Murwts, 
and the wandering tribes of Pakatan.and Punan. ‘The social 
life of these various tribes is very interesting; and their manners 
and customs, some of which we propose to bring together here, 
are sufficiently peculiar. Most of the tribes are stationary, and 
live in villages on the banks of their respective rivers, from which 
they take their names. Some are wandering and migratory, 
despising the conventionalities of a domicile, and leading a sort 
of Bedouin existence. Their chief haunts are in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kanowit river, a branch stream which falls into the 
Rejang, some two hundred miles above its mouth. These tribes, 
called the Pakatan and Punan, seldom build regular houses, 
such as peculiarly characterize the stationary tribes, but roam 
about the jungles at will, running up temporary huts as they 
come to a new place; and when they have exhausted it of wild 
beasts and other food, they leave it for another. They are popu- 
larly supposed to be fairer than the other inhabitants of Borneo, 
as they live in the thickest parts of the old forest, and rarely see 
the sun. It may be so; but Mr St John’s experience leads him 
to an opposite conclusion. ‘They themselves, however, assert 
that their women are fairer.’ Collecting wax, edible birds’ nests, 
and camphor, are their principal occupations; and shooting wild 
beasts with poisoned arrows through a blowpipe, their principal 
amusement. 

The habits and customs of the stationary tribes are very quaint 
and curious; but, upon the whole, are indicative of a caslilen 
that is capable of the greatest amelioration. They are, generally 
> am | a sociable and talkative people, hospitable to a degree 
that is often embarrassing ;. fond of oratory, like most nations in 
the earlier stages of civilisation; domestic, and passionately at- 
tached to their children and their families; singularly sensible in 
some points of social economy, and singularly nonsensical in 
others. They appear to live, as far as their houses are concerned, 
a sort of socialist life, with all things in common. Each tribe 
has a village house, built on high posts above the ground. Some 
of these are enormous buildings, measuring from five to six 
hundred feet in length; others are circular, with a sharp conical 
roof and large windows, which are raised like the lid of a box in 
fine weather, and supported upon props; in rain the props are 
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removed, and the windows close. The verandah, or common 
room, stretches uninterruptedly the whole length of the building, 
and in it the tribe carry on their occupations. Around it there 
are rough divans, in which the bachelors sleep. Each family 
has separate divisions, and these divisions are subdivided into 
separate apartments entered by low doors, which rise about two 
feet above the floor; and these apartments are set apart for the 
married people, and the young girls and children. The flooring 
and partitions are made of long rough planks, the walls are of 
yellow matting, and the roof is generally of shingle. From it 
the war trophies of the tribe are ostentatiously depended : grisly 
heads of enemies, half concealed and half dekeed, in open 
baskets, swaying backwards and forwards above the fire-place. 
Such is their habitation. Their ceremonies now demand atten- 
tion. Those commemorative of any domestic event are generally 
original, sometimes ludicrously amusing. 

Marriage, which generally succeeds a lengthened routine of 
enigmatical courtship peculiar to these people, is celebrated with 
great pomp and, considerable originality. The bride and bride- 
groom are conducted from opposite ends of the village to the 
spot where the ceremony is to be = They are seated 
on two bars of iron, symbolical of the vigorots and lasting bless- 


ings in store for them. A cigar and betel leaf, carefully prepared 


with areca nut, are put into the hands of each. One of the offi- 
ciating priests advances, waves two fowls over the heads of the 
betrothed, and in a long address to the Supreme Being, and a 
short one to the couple, calls down eternal blessings on them, 
implores that peace and happiness may attend the union, and 
gives some temporal advice, sometimes of a character more medical 
than saintly. The spiritual part being thus concluded, the 
material succeeds. The heads of the affianced are knocked 
against each other three or four times; then the bridegroom puts 
his betel leaf and his cigar into the mouth of the baits, and she 
puts her betel leaf and her cigar into the mouth of the bridegroom; 
and thus they are acknowledged a wedded couple with the sanc- 
tion of their religion. At a later period of the nuptial evening 
the fowls are killed, the blood caught in two cups, and from its 
colour the priest foretells the future happiness or misery of the 
newly married. The ceremony is closed [ a feast, much dancing, 
and noisy music. The next step in family life is the declaration 
of pregnancy ; and a ceremony called ‘ Beruri’ inaugurates that 
interesting event. Two priestesses attend; a fowl, as usual, is 
killed; rice is provided by the expectant father; for two nights 
the priestesses howl and chant continuously in the nuptial 
chamber; and it is ‘ pamali,’ or interdicted. From now till the 
period of delivery, the unhappy husband is rather in a false 
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position. He may do no work with any sharp instrument, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for the cultivation of his farm; 
he may not tie things together with rattans, or strike animals, or 
fire guns, or do anything of a violent character. Such incon- 
siderate proceedings exercise an evil influence on the unborn 
babe. Why they do so does not quite appear. That they do so 
is undeniable. On the birth of the infant, another fowl is killed ; 
the family is tabooed for eight days; and the father may not go 
into the sun during that time, and is dieted on rice and salt. 
The reason is obvious. This seclusion and parsimonious nour- 
ishment on the part of the father ‘ prevents the baby’s stomach 
swelling to an unusual size.’ The mother’s actions are of less 
consequence to her offspring, and are no way circumscribed. 
The Dayak women suffer very little at their confinements, and 
seldom remain quiet beyond a few days.’ 

Death is not much dreaded by these people; and their fune- 
ral rites are in no way very peculiar. Wasdens who have 
fallen in battle are not manned ; ‘a paling is put round their 
bodies to keep off the pigs,’ and they are left ingloriously where 
they fell. ‘Those who commit suicide are buried by themselves 
apart. They cannot mingle with the others in their seven-storied 
heaven, neither shall they lie with them on earth. Those who 
have died a natural death are generally buried; but if they 
express a preference for more majestic sepulture, their corpses 
may be laid out in state upon a platform. In the western parts 
of Sarawak they are universally burned. On the whole, their 
funeral ceremonies do not differ very widely from those of most 
Eastern nations. The wailings of the women and the hired 
mourners; the washing of the body, and dressing it in its 
armour and its finest raiments ; the rolling it up in cloths and fine 
mats tied together with rattan; the sacrifice of a fowl or pig to 
the spirit who guards the grave; the provisions thrown in to 
feed the soul on its way to heaven; the money, gold and silver 
ornaments, and utensils buried with it; the solemn funeral feast ; 
and the visiting the graves of the deceased,—are all relics of 
Oriental customs prevalent among the natives of the East from 
earliest times. Most of them are mentioned by Herodotus as 
existing in Egypt three-and-twenty hundred years ago. 

Their domestic life, thus scrupulously guarded by so many 
ceremonies, is not invariably a happy one, and their morality is 
not above reproach. Mr St John finds himself in some perplexity 
on this subject, and leaves his readers uncomfortably doubtful. 
‘The women,’ he says, ‘ are modest, and yet unchaste; they love 
warmly, and yet divorce easily; but are generally faithful to 
their husbands when married.’ Some of the tribes are morally 
in advance of others. Among those of the Batang Lupar, for 
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instance, chastity is rather the exception, whereas the Sibuyaus 
have tolerable notions on the impropriety of connubial anticipation. 
The Superior Powers, they consider, are offended if an unmarried 
girl forgets herself and is prematurely pregnant; and instead of 
visiting the sin upon the guilty alone, they send misfortunes on 
the tribe. ‘They therefore, on the discovery of pregnancy, fine 
the lovers, and sacrifice a pig to propitiate offended Heaven,’ 
Thus inducements, economical as well as moral, influence the 
heads of families to prevent any untoward circumstances. Great 
care is taken of the young girls, and it is seldom necessary to 
sacrifice the pig. Perhaps a greater preservative to chastity is 
the facility which prevails of effecting a divorce. Dangerous 
though such a system may be to the permanence of family ties, 
it works well for the protection of morality among a population 
who have scarcely any higher motives for morality than conve- 
nience. Marriage among these tribes is a business-like transac- 
tion, for the purpose of having children, dividing labour, and by 
means of their offspring providing for their old age. It is entered 
into and dissolved almost at pleasure; but when the terms of the 
contract are fairly carried out, the partners generally remain 
faithful to each other. If they have children, if their industrial 

powers are equitably balanced, and if after trial they suit each 
other, then generally they live and die a married couple. But if 
they do not suit, there are no difficulties in the way of separation. 

A trivial cause is quite sufficient; a sudden quarrel, an un- 

lucky dream, an evil omen, discontent with each other’s powers of 
labour, would, collectively or individually, constitute pre grounds 

of separation. Certain compensation is demanded by the repudi- 

ated partner ; and as it is rarely exorbitant, it is generally granted. 

If a wife forsake her husband, she pays him one rupee; if the hus- 

band put away the wife, except for adultery, he pays her two; if 
she be faithless, and he overlook her infidelity in consideration of 
her industrial qualifications, her lover pays a fine of one large jar, 

valued at twelve little ones at one rupee a-piece. If no blame 

should rest on either party, but an omen should be sent to warn 

them to part, compensation is not expected. If a deer, or gazelle, 

or mouse-deer, should pass the house by night, and utter a cry 

of woe, they must separate at once, or the death of one or other 

must ensue. Hard as this may seem, it is incontrovertible, and 
the Dayaks take it philosophically. 

‘Mr Chalmers mentions to me the case of a young Peninjaw man 
who was divorced from his wife on the third day after marriage. The 
previous night a deer had uttered its warning cry, and separate they 
must. The morning of the divorce he happened to go into the “ head- 
house,” and there sat the bridegroom contentedly at work. 

‘ « Why are you here?” he was asked, as the “ head-house” is 
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frequented by bachelors and boys only; “what news of your new 
wife?” 

‘“T have no wife; we were separated this morning because the 
deer cried last night.” 

‘« Are you sorry ?” 

‘ « Very sorry.” 

‘ “ What are you doing with that brass wire ?” 

‘ “ Making perik ”—the brass chain-work which the women wear 
round their waists—* for a young woman whom I want to get for my 
new wife.” 


The blackest spot upon the Dayak moral character is the sin- 
ular but almost ineradicable passion for the possession of human 
eads. This passion has prevailed among them from the earliest 

times, and it is so intimately connected with their religious faith 
that it is scarcely possible to root it out entirely. They believe 
that the owner of every head which they procure will serve them 
in the next world, and their highest ambition is to swell an ideal 
retinue of future slaves. And if in heaven a warrior’s importance 
is regulated, and his spiritual position estimated, by a numerical 
superiority of headless menials, it follows that on earth a goodly 
number of these representatives of future power will bring him 
high consideration. Hence the zeal with which they used to 
engage in this all-absorbing pastime was perfectly incredible and 
appalling. Whole families were slaughtered, and the spoil se- 
cured ; every conceivable stratagem was put into execution ; and 
all feeling of friendship or relationship thrown to the winds. A 
chief of high standing declared, with a total abnegation of filial 
reverence, that if any of his people met his own father in a head- 
hunting expedition, he would not scruple to become a parricide, so 
that he could carry off his father’s skull. ‘The white men read 
books,’ they say, ‘we hunt for heads instead; and so they do 
with an energy and a long-suffering patience that rarely finds its 
parallel in any literary effort in this country. They will undergo 
any hardship or fatigue, and any privations, in their cat-like 
warfare, provided they secure their much-longed-for prize. 
‘They have been known to keep watch in a well up to their 
chins in water, with a covering of a few leaves over their head, 
to endeavour to cut off the first person who might come to draw 
water. At night they would drift down the river silently on a 
log, and cut the cable of a trading prahu, while others of their 
party would keep watch on the bank, knowing well where the 
stream would ie the boat ashore ; and when aground they kill 
the men and plunder the goods.’ Plunder, as a rule, is of se- 
condary importance; their whole energies are concentrated on 
gaining possession of the heads. The Malays knew their failing, 
and utilized it to some purpose. They used to organize maraud- 
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ing expeditions on a vast scale, invite the Dayaks to accompany 
them, give them all the hard work and most of the fighting, and 
in the end divide the spoil,—the heads of the killed and wounded 
for the Dayaks, the goods and captives for themselves. This 
arrangement, hardly equitable according to European ideas, was 
highly pleasing to both parties. The Malays were happy with 
their plunder, the simple-minded savages with their heads. The 
possession of a single head is a matter of no small importance ; 
the acquisition of a number produces results so boundless as 
hardly to be conveyed in words. Without the offering of a head, 
a lover finds no favour in his mistress’ eyes. He must commit a 
murder or remain a bachelor; and she is doomed to be a spinster, 
or to accept another suitor who can acquit himself with glory, 
and gratify her passion for a skull. Nor is it only as a token of 
affection that a head is necessary : a similar offering must be pre- 
sented to appease the spirit of the newly dead. A man may not 
go out of mourning until he has secured some such dismal con- 
solation : a woman’s, or a child’s, will do, but a bond fide head is 
indispensable. ‘I once met,’ says Mr St John, ‘the Orang Kaya 
Pamancha of Serebas, the most influential chief in the country. 
He was dressed in nothing but a dirty rag round his loins, and 
thus he intended to remain until the mourning for his wife 
ceased by securing a head. Until this happens they cannot 


marry again, or appease the spirit of the departed, which con- 
tinues to haunt the house, and make its presence known by cer- 
tain ghostly rapping’. They endeavour to mollify its anger by 


the nearest relative throwing a packet of rice to it under the 
house every day, until the spirit is laid at rest by their being able 
to celebrate a head-feast. Then the Dayaks forget their dead, 
and the ghosts of the dead forget them.’ 

So far, a new head is valuable on personal grounds alone; it 
is also valuable on wider and more material grounds. A new 
head presents an occasion for a ‘ head-feast,’ and the results of 
such a celebration are manifold. It makes their rice grow well; 
it causes the forest to abound with wild animals; it enables the 
dogs to hunt with vigour and with unerring smell ; and it makes 
the snares successful in securing game. After such a feast the 
streams swarm with fish, the people are healthy and active, and 
the women are prolific. The ground is benefited and rendered 
fertile, and all the blessings of prosperity surround the land. A 
head, moreover, is a proof of manliness and courage; and the 
greater number of these imposing testimonies to worth, the more 
respectable and dignified the man. The possessor of several is 
readily distinguishable by his proud and lofty bearing. They 
are displayed conspicuously in the village room, and descend as 
heir-looms for generations. ‘ When they quarrel, it isa constant 
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hrase, “ How many heads did your father or grandfather get ?” 

f less than his own, “Well, you have no occasion to be proud.” ’ 
One chief, of irreproachable character and the highest eminence, 
possessed a Golgotha of five hundred skulls! 

This unproductive mode of industry is fast disappearing under 
the influence of the Sarawak government. As civilisation is 
spreading, and the thoughts of the inhabitants are turned into 
more profitable channels, the superstitious groundwork of this 
taste is undermined, and the practice is gradually dying out. 
Sir James Brooke has found it one of the gravest evils that he 
has had to deal with; it was more difficult to eradicate than 
piracy, from its secresy and subtlety, and from the hold it had 
upon their faith. While these people believed that so many 
benefits were secured to them both in this world and the next, 
by an occupation that combined the excitement of sport and 
war with the active duties of religion, they continued, by 
some means or other, to exercise their double function, and to 
gratify their passion for the chase while they enhanced their 
future glory. Now, however, we have Mr St John’s testimony 
to the fact, that it is almost a thing of the past among the tribes 
which have been brought under European influence. That it 
does prevail to some small extent is undeniable, but it is confined 
entirely to the wilder and more conservative of the savage tribes. 
And this is no small victory on the side of civilisation. It shows 
that the finger has been placed upon the sore spot, and that the 
cure has begun to act. That this is due to the government of 
Sir James Brooke rather than to missionary enterprise, is only 
too apparent, from what Mr St John says of the want of success 
attendant on the Sarawak mission. Yet is strange that it should 
not have been more successful, as no more promising field for 
missionary labour could be found than that presented by the 
Dayak tribes. In the administration of their religion, there is 
no fanatical priesthood to combat, and in their faith and observ- 
ances no stubborn prejudices to overcome, except the supersti- 
tious origin of head-hunting, such as meet the Christian mis- 
sionary at the outset in all his dealings with Mahomedan, 
Brahmin, or Buddhist nations. The Dayak faith is simple ; and if 
it be overlaid with all sorts of childish superstitions, on that ac- 
count it only presents more openings to the judicious missionary. 

They believe implicitly in one Supreme Being, who is above 
all, and over all, and the Creator of all. ‘ When I speak of the 
god of the Pakatan tribe,’ said an old man, an Islam convert, ‘ I 
mean Him who made the heavens, and the earth, and man.’ 
Emanating from this Supreme Being, but subordinate to Him, are 
three inferior beings: ‘'Tenebi,’ who made the material world ; 
‘Iang, who first taught the Dayaks the mysteries of their re- 
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ligion ; and ‘ Jirong,’ who superintends the birth and death of 
human beings. The present world and the next are under the 

overnment of this quadruple godhead. They are worshipped 
individually as invisible and omnipresent beings, whom it would 
degrade to personify or reproduce in any material form. Graven 
images therefore do not exist; but faith in the spiritual existence 
of the godhead is not on that account less stedfast. These 
four beings represent the higher powers whom the Dayaks 
righteously worship ; but, besides them, there are other spirits 
in the present ah who are often seen of men, and who exer- 
cise no small influence upon their lives.. These are of two kinds: 
‘ Umot,’ spirits by nature; and ‘ Mino,’ spirits of departed men. 
The Umot reveals itself in diverse forms. Sometimes it appears 
as the ‘ Trui’ and ‘ Komang,’ who, like the Gnomes and Trolls 
of Scandinavian myth, live among the dark primeval forests on 
the loftiest mountains. They are fierce, and wild of aspect : they 
delight in war and deeds of blood; and love to shed a baneful 
influence over every head-feast, and to participate in its savage 
rites. At other times the Umot takes a meeker form. It is the 
‘Umot Sisi,’ a harmless and domestic spirit that accompanies 
the Dayak to his home, and picks up the fragments of his food 
which he lets drop, or which have fallen through the open floor- 
ing of the houses. There it sits in secret, and ‘is heard all night 
munching away below.’ Akin to it is the ‘Umot Perusong, 
who comes invisibly and eats up everything it can lay its super- 
natural hands on, but more especially the rice and corn stored 
up for winter’s use. The ghosts of the departed appear at stated 
times and seasons, differing in their spiritual as their originals 
differed in their corporeal aspects. The ‘Mino Baw’ are the 
ghosts of those who fell in war. They appear as savage beasts 
or headless spectres; they haunt the jungle; and they hate all 
living men. The. ‘Mino Pajabun,’ like the Umot Sisi, is a 
mild and melancholy ghost. In life he died by some fell acci- 
dent ; and now he spends his time in endless mournful wailing 
over his unhappy fate. He is generally seen bowed: down with 
care, at the foot of some gigantic camphor tree, weeping his 
—— life away. There is yet another ghost of eminence, 
the Mino Kakanak, or woman’s spirit—the ghost of those who 
died in child-bed. Vindictive and inimical to the race of men, 
she searches out the loftiest trees, and there delights herself 
with terrifying belated rustics hurrying home at night, by 
horrible and unearthly noises. 

Strange and simple as these superstitions are, they are per- 
fectly harmless, and are suggestive of much more good than evil 
in the nature of these people. They indicate, among other 
things, the constancy with which, in a vague and glimmering 
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light, the future is ever present to their minds; and ‘at the same 
time they afford another illustration of what is always true of 
barbarous nations, namely, the predominance given to the cares 
of the present over any mysterious hopes or fears of the future. 
Hence it is that their religious system relates chiefly to the pre- 
sent. Their principal observances are of two kinds, negative and 
positive. Among all the tribes, ‘ Pamali,’ or Interdict, is a com- 
mon negative observance, and is constantly practised. When- 
ever they desire to propitiate the superior powers, they proclaim 
a Pamali. It may last from one to sixteen days; and during 
that time they shut themselves up in their houses, and do 
nothing but eat and drink and sleep. But their food must be 
of the most sparing kind,—rice and salt; and even this they 
cannot share with any but their families, as no stranger may 
enter the interdicted village, or house, or room. They may not 
bathe, nor touch fire, nor employ themselves about their ordinary 
occupations. But their rewards are great. By righteously ob- 
serving Pamali, sickness is averted, and sick people are cured ; 
unlucky omens are purified, and become as nought; the crops 
grow abundantly, and their harvest home is plentiful. Their 

ositive observances are very singular, the result of religious 
ideas, confined to them alone among known nations. Besides 
their continual sacrifice of fowls and pigs, they perform incanta- 
tions for the purpose of ‘ catching the soul, or divine principle.’ 
In mankind, animals, and rice, there is a principle which is the 
mainspring of life and health. Sickness is caused by the tem- 
porary absence of this principle, and death by its total departure. 
If any one is sick, the spirits have inflicted invisible wounds 
upon his soul with their invisible spears; or they have entered 
in and driven out his soul. So far as we can understand their 
theories, they bear some analogy to the exorcism of spirits pre- 
valent in all times in the East. But they go beyond anything 
hitherto practised by the exorcist’s art ; for not only do they drive 
the principle out of the body, but they charm it back again. 
There are several methods of producing this remarkable pheno- 
menon. The most invariably successful is called ‘ Berobat Pinya.’ 
In cases of severe illness, it is as follows :— 


‘One priest and four priestesses attend: the interdict lasts four 
days, and one pig and one fowl are killed. Outside the door of the 
family apartment in which the incantation is held, are gathered 
together in a winnowing basket, an offering of fowls, yams, and pork, 
fowl and pig’s blood in a cup, boiled rice and sirih-leaf and areca- 
nut: these are for the various spirits. On the first day of the incan- 
tation, two priestesses pretend to fight with each other with drawn 
swords, which they wave and slash about in so furious a manner, as 
at once to put to flight the trembling ghost. After this display of 
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valour, chanting begins, accompanied by the music of a small 
gong and a drum, the latter beaten by the priest: this continues 
for a day and a night. Towards midnight, the priest proceeds to 
get the soul of the patient. Carefully wrapping up a small cup in a 
white cloth, he places it amid the offerings before mentioned ; then 
with a torch in one hand, and a circlet of beads and tinkling hawk- 
bells in the other, he stalks about shaking his charms. After a little 
time he orders one of the admiring spectators to look in the cup 
previously wrapped up in white cloth, and sure enough there the soul 
always is, in the form of a bunch of hair, to vulgar eyes, but to the 
initiated, in shape and appearance like a miniature human being. 
This is supposed to be thrust into a hole in the top of the patient’s 
head, invisible to all but the learned man. He has thus recovered 
the man’s soul, or, as it may be called, the principle of life that was 
departing from him.’ 


This singular remedy is generally effectual. Instant death, 
we should have imagined, was the commoner result; but the 
patient’s faith, in all countries, is the physician’s best assistant. 

There are many feasts and incantations to propitiate the spirits 
to take a kindly interest in agriculture. When the jungle is 
cut down there is a one day’s interdict, and a fowl is slaughtered ; 
when it is set on fire there is another; and when the seed is 
sown there is a great display, with much music and dancing. 
The harvest feasts are numerous, and of a brilliant description : 
priestesses, gongs, and bamboo-altars are the more important 
features; but the sacrifice of pigs and fowls is carried on with 
vigour. The last harvest feast secures the soul of the rice. It 
is a most exciting spectacle, especially at night. 


‘A large shed is erected outside the village, and lighted by huge 
fires inside and out, which cast a ruddy glow over the dense mass of 
palms surrounding the houses; while gongs and drums are crashing 
around a high and spacious altar near the shed, where a number of 
gaily-dressed men and women are dancing with slow and stately step, 
and solemn countenances ; some bearing in their hands lighted tapers, 
some brass salvers, on which are offerings of rice, and others closely- 
covered baskets, the contents of which are hidden from all but the 
initiated. The corner posts of the altars are lofty bamboos, whose 
leafy summits are yet green, and rustle in the wind; and from one 
of these hangs down a long narrow streamer of white cloth. Sud- 
denly elders and priests rush to it, seize hold of its extremity, and 
amid the crashing sound of gongs and drums, and the yells of specta- 
tors, begin dancing and swaying themselves backwards and forwards, 
and to and fro. An elder springs on the altar, and begins violently 
to shake the tall bamboos, uttering, as he does so, shouts of triumph, 
which are responded to by the swaying bodies of those below; and 
amid all this excitement, small stones, bunches of hair, and grains of 
rice, fall at the feet of the dancers, and are carefully picked up by 
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watchful attendants. The rice is the soul sought for, and the cere- 
mony ends by several of the oldest priestesses falling, or pretending 
to fall, to the earth senseless; when, till they recover, their heads are 
supported, and their faces fanned by their younger sisters.’ 

These are their great solemnities: there are also occasional 
ceremonies with special services, and there are ordeals which 
are interesting from their similarity to the old Saxon customs 
of eight hundred years ago. An unlucky dream is always an 
occasion for a ceremony. It is an actual occurrence. In sleep 
the soul sometimes remains in the body, sometimes it leaves it 
and travels far away: when on its travels, it sees, and hears, and 
talks, and generally conducts itself with a prescience higher than 
that which it enjoys when encumbered with a body. If it meet 
with evil on its wanderings, there has been a spirit in the way, 
and a ceremony is necessary to assuage its malice. A pig or 
fowl is sacrificed, an interdict proclaimed, and rice and betel-nut 
is humbly offered to the malignant spirit. 

Justice in Sarawak is honestly and ably administered ; but, 
failing justice, there are more faultless modes of ascertaining 
truth. Ifa quarrel should arise, which cannot be settled by 
ordinary means, a simple process is adopted. The disputants 
are conducted to a deep pool in a neighbouring stream. There 
they are placed up to their necks in water, and, at a given 
signal, they must plunge their heads below the surface. He 
who first rises to take breath is in the wrong. ‘There can be 
nodoubt about it; physical causes have nothing to do with it. 
If there should be no deep pool conveniently near, a simpler 
and equally conclusive trial is enforced. ‘Two wax tapers, of 
equal size and length, are prepared. ‘They are lighted, and the 
owner of the one that is first extinguished or burned out resigns 
his claim, and is condemned to pay a fine. Two lumps of salt 
are equally efficacious. They must be of equal weight, and 
must be placed simultaneously in water. One represents the 
innocent, and one the guilty. The salt of the sinner succumbs 
immediately, while that of the immaculate remains unharmed ; 
and when the one has liquefied and become as water, the other 
is firm and stable as a ee 


We hope we have given our readers some conception of the 
more prominent manners and customs of those naturally half- 
civilised barbarians, and of their ideas upon religion and on life. 
We hope we have shown them to be a people in the highest de- 
gree improvable,—a people, as Sir James reake says, who pre- 
sent greater facilities for amelioration than almost any uncivilised 
people in the world. They are, beyond all doubt, a most in- 
teresting and apparently an intelligent race of men. Both 
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morally and politically they are capable of a high development ; 
but to accomplish that development, it is necessary that political 
and material welfare should go hand in hand with moral im- 
Se age When, some four-and-twenty years ago, Sir James 
rooke advocated a judicious exercise of personal influence 
among the natives of the Archipelago, as the only means of 
civilising them successfully, he was looked on as a politician 
whose theories were Quixotic, and whose philanthropy had got 
the better of his reason. He carried his theories into practice ; 
and what has been the result? In 1838, Sarawak was a state 
in the lowest depths of misery, ruined by anarchy, by piracy, and 
by a lengthened course of misgovernment, almost unparalleled in 
the history of nations: now it is a well-governed, prosperous, and 
advancing country, where justice is well administered, and where 
its 250,000 inhabitants are happy and contented, and which 
appears, as Mr St John says, a green oasis in the barren desert 
of misrule and mouldering decrepitude that spreads over the rest 
of Borneo. This change in the condition of the country is due 
entirely and absolutely to the moral influence of that man who 
was deemed a theorist four-and-twenty years ago; and to his 
moral influence alone, backed by neither power nor wealth, nor 
even by the undivided approbation of his country. It proves 
what may yet be done for this great island, if to canon 
missionary enterprise there be added a liberal and enlightened 
policy on the part of that country whose power is paramount 
in the East. ~ 
But in whatever way the influence of Great Britain may 
be spread, it must be done with judiciousness and caution, 
and a single eye to the public good. The missionary must be 
specially on his guard against a mode of operations that will 
but engender hostile feelings; against a spirit of denunciation 
which may smother the fire of error for a moment, but wili make 
it blaze out more fiercely and more violently than ever. His 
whole proceedings must be pervaded with the spirit of patience, 
gentleness, and consideration. Personal character, influence, 
and example are wanted to work on such material as the natives 
of Borneo. ‘The missionary must make up his mind to seek his 
people out. He must reside far up the rivers, away from Euro- 
pean society, among the distant tribes, and gradually spread 
his teaching further and further from some established centre. 
He must begin at the bottom of the ladder ; he must live quietly 
among the people, attending to their wants, relieving their dis- 
tress, fostering and protecting them, giving them the benefit of 
his medical knowledge if they are sick, receiving their confidences, 
iving them good counsel, and, above all, educating their children. 
e must enter with a will into all their little interests, their 
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household ways and means, and their agricultural pursuits. He 
must get at their understanding before he can expect much from 
their faith, and must bestow some thought upon their prosperity 
in this world if he hopes to enhance their waihidig in the next. 
So, if Great Britain is to extend her power in the Archipelago, 
she must introduce a righteous and liberal policy, both commer- 
cial and governmental. She must not turn these Eastern islands 
into a place of refuge for her own redundant population. She 
must develop the native populations, and spread her civilisation 
through their means. Colonization will not do: that will swamp 
the original population, and will not develop it. Commercial 
settlements will not do: they enrich the wien and impoverish 
the natives. Personal influence, such as alone affects to any pur- 

ose an Oriental people, is what is wanted,—an influence such as 
Rajah Brooke’s, that can accommodate itself to what it has to deal 
with, and, through a friendly interest, gradually penetrate into 
the heart and substance of that on which it has to work. 

Were such an influence judicially exerted by Great Britain, 
great things might be in store for both Borneo and for her. In 
the Eastern Archipelago—though, with the insignificant excep- 
tion of the island of Labuan and the town of Singapore, this 
country does not possess a foot of land—she is more respected, 
and her protection is more desired, than that of any other country 
in the world. Sir Stamford Raffles is not forgotten, and Sir 
James Brooke still exercises his judicious government over a 
portion of the population. 
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IT is easier to write of the dead than of the living. And most 
of all is the writer conscious of this, when the work that lies 
before him is the record of great deeds, and the illustration of a 
noble character. We may shrink from scattering flowers in the 
path of a living hero; but without fears or misgivings we may 
cast a wreath upon his bier. Flattery cannot ‘ soothe the dull 
cold ear of death;’ and nothing can be rendered back in ex- 
change by the dust of departed greatness. 

The inclination which we had, whilst Lord Canning stood 
in the rank of our living statesmen, to write of his Indian ad- 
ministration, need no longer be withstood. We may write now, 
sorrowfully, but freely. Nothing that we can say can please or 
ee him. History may declare, with as little reserve, what he 

id, and what he was, as if Clive, or Hastings, or Wellesley, 


were the theme of discourse. In this place, bound by the exi- 
gencies of time and space—writing, indeed, at the eleventh hour 
—we can only indicate a few of the more salient points of his 
career, and the more prominent features of his character. We 
must necessarily leave unsaid much that we could wish to say, 
and /« cursorily over incidents on which we could desire to 


dwell. We profess, indeed, only to throw together a few rough 
notes, which may guide the inquiries of others to some of the 
more remarkable circumstances of Lord Canning’s public life. 
When, after an administration protracted far beyond the 
wonted term, Lord Dalhousie intimated his intention to lay down 
the reins of government, the question of succession was one of 
unusual interest. No Governor-General had ever before gone 
out to govern such an empire as was now to be consigned to the 
care of an English statesman, trained in the schools of West- 
minster and Whitehall. It was a magnificent charge, and a 
mighty responsibility, to descend upon a minister of any degree; 
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and when it was said that Lord Canning had been selected to 
fill the office, the outside Public asked sneeringly, whether there 
was anything to recommend him but his name? But those who 
had something more than common report whereon to base their 
opinions, felt that there were in the man the germs of unde- 
veloped greatness, and that he needed but an opportunity to 
show that he had inherited more than that illustrious name. 
Belonging to that party in which the traditions of Toryism and 
Whiggism are blended together into a mild and reluctant libe- 
rality, he had held office under more than one political chief, 
and in different departments of the State had shown good capa- 
city for administration. But he was diffident of his own powers ; 
and it is said that he unwillingly accepted the greatness which 
was thrust upon him. In those days, the East India Company, 
with that unstinting liberality which contained so large an in- 
fusion of political wisdom, were wont to bid their departing 
Governors-General ‘God speed’ through the medium of a grand 
banquet in the city. On that occasion, the chairman of the 
Company made a graceful allusion to the appointment of George 
Canning to the high office which his son was about to fill, say- 
ing, that the recollection of this would be ‘ an inspiration as 
strong as any that could rouse the energies of a man in his 
a for success. To this Lord Canning responded, in a 
speech modest but decided in its tone, ‘I shall, indeed, con- 
sider that there is a blessing on my work, if it be granted to me 
to justify by my own acts the preference which has been shown 
to the name I bear, and to vindicate my right to bear it’ And 
there were those present, who, seeing then that pale, calm, reso- 
lute countenance for the first time, never doubted for a moment 
that, the opportunity being granted to him, he would justify the 
choice of the Government, and add new lustre to his father’s 
name. 

He went out to India with a fair prospect of peace before him. 
‘No prudent man,’ wrote Lord Dalhousie in the elaborate fare- 
well minute in which he reviewed the history of his administra- 
tion, ‘who has any knowledge of eastern affairs, would ever 
venture to predict the maintenance of continued peace within 
our eastern possessions. Experience, frequent, hard and recent 
experience, has taught us that war from without, or rebellion 
from within, may at any time be raised against us, in quarters 
where they were least to be expected, and by the most feeble and 
unlikely instruments. No man, therefore, can ever prudently 
hold forth assurances of continued peace in India. But having 
regard to the relation in which the Government of India stands 
towards each of the several foreign powers around it, I think it 
may be safely said that there seems to be no quarter from which 
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formidable war can reasonably be apprehended at present.’ And, 
indeed, there were at that time no external sources of inquietude. 
It is true that even then the seeds of the Persian war had been 
sown ; but that was an event not in the circle of Indian politics, 
beyond the power of a Governor-General to prevent,—almost, it 
may be said, not within his scope to foresee. Indian troops were 
employed, and an Indian officer led them; and the East India 
Company were compelled to pay a part of the cost; but it was 
altogether a Foreign Office war, and we believe that the majority 
of the English in India knew as little ‘ what they killed each 
other for’ as the wondering little Wilhelmine in the poem. 
Neither Lord Dalhousie nor Lord Canning had anything to do 
with the making of that war; and it cannot be said in any way 
to have belied the anticipations of the former. 

And there was nothing in it, when it did come, greatly to 
disturb the latter. Lord Canning, as we have said, was not 
responsible for it. Scarcely, indeed, was he responsible for its 
conduct; for the plan of operations had been determined and 
the commander had been appointed in England, and it was sure 
to be numbered among the little wars of our great country. 
Read in connection with later events, this rupture with the court 
of Persia has a grave significance, which was not apparent when 
it was commenced. What Lord Canning thought of it at the 
time we do not know, and we scarcely care to inquire. It is suf- 
ficient to record here, that he gave to Outram an ungrudging and 
a cordial support, which elicited the grateful acknowledgments of 
that distinguished soldier; and that he rejoiced as much in the 
successful operations of the campaign as if he had planned the 
war and selected the commander. 

In India itself, there was little or nothing to disturb him. If 
there was one part of our vast empire to which, more than to all 
others, an anxious eye might have been not unreasonably turned 
by the new Governor-General, it was the great province of 
Oude, which had been annexed to our dominions as the crown- 
ing act of his predecessor’s administration. But there were no 
symptoms of inquietude in that part of the country. ‘Is all 
well in Oude?’ ‘All is well in Oude.’ Such was the question 
flashed from Calcutta to Lucknow—such the answer flashed 
back again from Lucknow to Calcutta, on the day of Lord Can- 
ning’s arrival. It was rather, we believe, to test the working of 
the telegraph, which had just been established between the vice- 
regal city and the capital of Oude, than to ascertain the state of 
the province, that Dalhousie charged the wires with this message ; 
but the fact stands recorded, in the departing Governor-General’s 
own words, that ‘ All is well in Oude’ were the first tidings 
which greeted his successor on his arrival. And Lord Canning 
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had no reason to think that there was danger beneath that ap- 
arent calm. 

And throughout the year of his noviciate the favourable 
appearances, which had greeted him on his arrival, continued to 
encourage his hopes of a peaceful reign. The truest wisdom at 
such a time consisted in doing the least; and Lord Canning, 
during this first year of office, was content quietly to watch the 
development of his predecessor’s measures. He had, of course, 
everything to learn. Fortunately, he had nothing to unlearn. He 
carried to India no crude theories to be exploded, no bitter preju- 
dices to be dispersed. He neither looked upon his colleagues in 
the Government with suspicion, nor upon his departmental subor- 
dinates with contempt. They were men, for the most part, of 
large experience and undoubted ability; and without blindly 
adopting their views, he accepted with respect the counsel which 
it was their duty to offer. That during this year, 1856, he did 
not see the speck on the horizon which in time was to swell into 
a great cloud overshadowing the whole land, is simply to say that 
he was human. If the men by whom he was surrounded, with 
the experiences of their lives to guide them, habituated to the 
study of the national character, and skilled in the interpretation 
of political signs and symptoms, did not foresee that a great peril 
was impending over the English in India at that time, how could 
an Indian statesman of a few months be expected to discern it? 
Nay more, wise as we may be after the event, there is still room 
to doubt whether the danger actually existed at that time—whe- 
ther, we mean, the British Empire in the East was in any greater 
peril than it had been for years past, and was likely to be for 
years to come. That ‘in India we are always in danger, is the 
recorded dictum of more than one of our greatest Indian states- 
men. Lord Dalhousie had not denied, and Lord Canning, we 
doubt not, readily believed, that this must be the normal state of 
things in an empire whose very existence was an anomaly, with- 
out a parallel in the world. But that in 1856 events were cer- 
tainly tending to the speedy development of the tremendous crisis 
of the following year, and that there were then indications of an 
approaching outburst, which human penetration ought to have 
discerned and human sagacity provided against, is what we have 
hitherto failed to discover. 

But the storm burst; and if it did not find Lord Canning 
prepared, it found him equal to the occasion. He confronted it 
stedfastly. He was not alarmed. If he did not clearly see, at 
first, its full extent and frightful significance, it was because he 
did not calculate upon the mismanagement—to use the mildest 
word, not actually violating the truth—which caused the exten- 
sion of the evil. A single house on fire may end in the confla- 
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gration of a whole city, or a single fever-stricken patient may 
cause the death of a multitude of men. We all know that such 
may be the result; but if we anticipate any such calamity, we 
are called idle alarmists, And knowing well what is the dispo- 
sition, in such cases, to attach blame to men in authority, we 
have the strongest possible conviction that, if Lord Canning, at 
the time of the Barrackpore mutiny, in March 1857, had 
treated the matter as ro. it were to be the precursor of such 
events as subsequently occurred, he would have been accused of 
precipitating the crisis by a display of causeless alarm. Not to 
foresee the coming of a crisis, is one thing ; not to comprehend 
it when it comes, is another. That Lord Canning regarded the 
assault of Mungul Pandy on Adjutant Baugh as a tragic event 
symbolizing the great massacres to come, we have no desire to 
assert. Nay, we readily admit that he did not. Until Mee- 
rut had broken out into revolt, and the mutineers had rushed to 
Delhi, he did not clearly see that any great danger was threat- 
ening the security of the empire. 

But we deny that in the early part of the year Lord Canning 
failed to perceive the importance of the matter of the greased 
cartridges. The author of the ‘ Red Pamphlet’ (the work whose 
title is placed the third on our list), so highly extolled by Lord 
Derby in the House of Lords, says that at this time the Govern- 
ment were ‘ confident and callous.’ ‘ Although,’ he adds, ‘ the 
excited state of the minds of the Sepoys, consequent upon the 
discovery of the nature of the grease, was reported to them, not 
a single explanation was offered, not an attempt made to soothe 
them.’ This was written by an officer of the Indian army— 
an honourable gentleman, we believe, of as much integrity as 
intelligence. But how stands the fact? The very first official 
despatch laid before Parliament, ‘ relative to the mutinies in the 
East Indies’—a despatch from the Government of India to the 
Court of Directors, dated February 7, 1857—contains this pas- 
sage: ‘ Your honourable Court will observe that the matter has 
been fully explained to the men at Barrackpore and at Dum 
Dum, and that they appear perfectly satisfied that there existed 
no intention of interfering with their caste ; and also that proper 
measures will be taken to remove the cause of their objection to 
the composition of the material used for greasing the cartridges.’ 
Now, it is very clear from these two antagonistic statements, 
that either the author of the ‘ Red Pamphlet’ or the Governor- 
General of India in Council told an untruth. We believe that 
the one was just as incapable as the other of stating a deliberate 
falsehood. ‘The difference between the two authorities is, that 
the one knew what had been done, and the other did not. 

It must be admitted, however, that the feeling indicated by 
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the passage which we have quoted from the ‘ Red Pamphlet,’ was 
very generally shared by the British inhabitants of Calcutta. 
Even after the full proportions of the mutiny in the North- 
western Provinces had displayed themselves, it was believed that 
Lord Canning was ‘confident and callous. It was natural that, 
in the posture of affairs which had then arisen, the European 
community at the Presidency should have turned their thoughts 
with intense eagerness to the statesman at the head of the 
Government, and should have asked each other whether he was 
to be trusted. Up to this time they had not known much of 
him as a man of action ; and there were those who began openly 
to declare their longings for ‘one week of Dalhousie.” There 
was manifestly a tremendous crisis in Upper India; and it ap- 
peared plain, to what is called ‘the most ordinary comprehen- 
sion,’ that it was the duty of the Government at such a time to 
be ‘up and doing.’ But the virtue of not doing was not quite so 
lain—never is quite so plain—to that same ‘ ordinary compre- 
hension.’ There were two kinds of measures which might have 
been resorted to in that conjuncture—the one tending to pro- 
tection and security, without in any way increasing the danger 
itself; the other, with some possible eventuality of good, having 
a tendency to make matters worse. Of the first class was the 
gathering up of every possible European regiment within 
an available distance; and the second was the disarming of 
native regiments, not tainted with active mutiny. It is ad- 
mitted that, in the former direction, Lord Canning did every- 
thing that humanity could do to draw reinforcements to the seat 
of danger from distant parts of India, and to collect them from 
ase beyond the limits of India, as the Persian Gulf, the 
fauritius, the Cape, and the China seas. All this was done 
quietly, and without any manifestations likely to alarm and irri- 
tate those whom we wished to tranquillize and to pacify. Bengal 
was, at that time, almost entirely denuded of European troops. 
Until reinforcements could be brought up, he could not strike 
an effectual blow at developed or undeveloped rebellion in the 
Lower Provinces ; and there was a reasonable apprehension that 
‘strong measures’ would drive into active hostility men who 
were merely dallying on the banks, and not yet prepared to 
plunge into the stream. It is an undoubted fact, that more 
were driven into mutiny by their fears than by their hopes. 
Lord Canning’s experience of the native character in general, 
and of the Sepoy character in particular, was little more than a 
year old; but there were men who had been familiar with the 
habits and feelings of the native soldiery for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and whose rooted faith it was, that the best means of keep- 
ing the Sepoy firm in his allegiance was to manifest confidence 
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in him. To act upon the principle of quieta non movere might 
still have been wise, if Lord Canning had been strong in the 
means of suppression ; but destitute as his resources were of every 
element of strength, it was unquestionable wisdom not by any 
measures of his own to excite the wavering to acts of open violence, 
with which he had not the means successfully to grapple. 

But there were other causes besides the tardiness with which 
Lord Canning consented to disarm the troops at Barrackpore 
and Calcutta, which filled with bitterness the hearts of the 
European community at the Presidency. He gave sore offence 
by his cold reception of their offer to form themselves into a 
volunteer guard, to aid in the defence of the capital. His first 
feeling, we believe, was, that they might advantageously act as 
a special constabulary force in connection with the Police. This 
they resented ; and we cannot doubt that, after a few years’ ex- 
perience of the temper of the European community in India, he 
must himself have acknowledged that it was a mistake. The 
offer was subsequently accepted, and arms were served out to the 
volunteer force then raised; but it was never forgotten that the 
Governor-General had looked coldly on the proposal. To many 
of our readers, this admitted fact will appear to be wholly unac- 
countable. Two or three such volunteer corps as our own 
Civil Service or Inns-of-Courts regiments, must, it may be 
thought, at such a time, have been a pillar of strength from 
which any Government would most willingly derive support. But 
Lord Canning thought that the European inhabitants of Calcutta 
had too many ties to admit of their becoming efficient volunteer 
soldiers. There were few without engrossing avocations to 
occupy them by day, and without wives and families whom they 
would not desert at night. It was doubted whether, if called 
upon for any continuous duty, such as the garrisoning of the 
Fort, any large number of them would have left their business 
and their home, and have responded to the call. If this con- 
ception were right, Government might greatly have embarrassed 
itself, and, indeed, have jeopardized the interests of the State, 
by placing reliance on what might, in a critical conjuncture, 
have proved to be little better than a broken reed. Still, to say 
the least of the matter, it was unfortunate in the extreme that 
such an offer as this, which ought to have drawn the Governor- 
General and the European community more closely together, 
should in reality have resulted only in a schism between them. 

But, unfortunate as it was, it is by no means inexplicable. 
The simple truth is, that Lord Canning at that time did not 
understand the European community, and that the European 
community did not understand Lord Canning. The two 
epithets quoted from the ‘Red Pamphlet’ convey the general 
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impression of the Governor-General’s bearing at this time. ‘ Con- 
fident’ he was, with a noble confidence ; but he was not ‘ callous.’ 
But the safety of the empire required that he should resist 
appeals to his feelings, and turn a deaf ear to personal im- 
portunities of every kind. Not only was there continually break- 
ing upon him the cry of ‘For God’s sake, help! but men of 
all kinds and degrees were offering him advice—‘ Do this,’ and 
‘Do that ;’ often tendering the wildest or the most puerile sug- 
gestions. It was right that he should put on armour at such a 
time ; but it did not pain him less to wear it. ‘It is enough to 
break one’s heart,’ he wrote to a correspondent in England, ‘ to 
refuse, day after day, the imploring prayers of the Europeans 
at out-stations for protection by European troops against the 
rising of the Sepoys in their neighbourhood, or against the 
savage marauders and mutineers who are a-foot. But to scatter 
our small force over the face of the country, would be to throw 
away every chance of success.’ No one knew so well as the 
Governor-General himself what was the poverty of his resources 
at that time, and how utterly impossible it was to succour detached 
communities without ruining the general interests of the State. 
It would have been equally impossible to accept all the counsel 
that was offered to him. Every fresh symptom of danger, as it 
arose, called forth a clamorous outcry for the adoption of some 
specific measure. All sorts of strange and incredible reports 
were floating about in the social atmosphere ; and if the Governor- 
General had heeded all that was said to him, and done all that he 
was advised to do, his administration at that time would have 
been a series of petty shifts and temporary expedients, often at 
variance with, and perhaps neutralizing, one another. But it is 
not to be doubted that all these prayers refused, all these counsels 
rejected, had a tendency to sow broadcast the seeds of bitter re- 
sentment. People said that he was heartless and obdurate. 
This would have been said, perhaps, of any strong man in a 
similar position. A weak man, shedding tears and wringing his 
hands coram populo, might have gained credit for a feeling 
heart, but would hardly have been a seemly spectacle in such a 
conjuncture. Lord Canning had, doubtless, a sore struggle to 
veil his emotions; but knowing how much depended on his out- 
ward calmness of demeanour, he did veil them ; and it was said 
that he was ‘ callous.’ Something, too, may perhaps be attributed 
to a naturally reserved manner. At such a time, any man 
would have appeared to be thoughtful and self-involved ; but 
the weight of care that was upon him, in his case, appears to 
have increased this constitutional reserve, and people thought 
that it indicated want of sympathy. A more demonstrative and 
impulsive man would have been more popular at such a time ; 
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but he might have wrecked the vessel, which Lord Canning 
steered safely into port. 

But that which, of all his measures, brought down upon him 
the greatest amount of obloquy at this time, was his interference 
with the liberty of the Press. We do not say that it was really 
the most unpopular of his measures, but it provoked the hostility 
which made itself most noisily heard. It is wholly unnecessary, 
in connection with this incident of Lord Canning’s career, to 
discuss either the character of the Indian Press, or the wisdom 
of its liberation. We have a profound conviction that the 
Indian Press has rendered essential service to the cause of good 
government, and that its liberation was a measure of unques- 
tionable political wisdom. But we are equally convinced that, 
in this particular crisis, the Indian Press, both Native and 
European, was doing anything but service to the State. The 
former was unscrupulous in the extreme, and the latter had been 
guilty of grave indiscretions. That journals of such high cha- 
racter as the Friend of India and the Bengal Hurkaru should 
have intentionally written a single line calculated to embarrass 
the Government, is wholly incredible. But a man who heed- 
lessly tosses about firebrands in a village of mat-huts is not less 
dangerous than a malignant incendiary. Lord Canning read 
certain articles in the journals we have named, and he saw at 
once the mighty mischief they might do. He had good infor- 
mation, too, that much seditious matter was being published, 
day after day, in the native journals. Whether, if the publica- 
tions of the European press had been altogether innocuous, 
the Governor-General would have drawn a distinction between 
the two classes of journals, and instituted stringent measures of 
repression with regard only to those printed in the languages of 
the country, we do not undertake to say; but with such evidence 
as he had before him of the mischievous character of some of 
the articles printed by European publicists, it seemed impossible, 
with any show of reason and justice, to distinguish between them. 
He was especially vexed and alarmed by a statement in the Ben- 
gal Hurkaru, to the effect that European troops had been sent to 

erhampore to arrest the Newab-Nazim of Moorshedabad, who, 
with his principal officers, had been discovered, it'was said, through 
the agency of papers which the Government had seized, to have 
been implicated in the rebellion. There was not a word of 
truth in this story. The Newab-Nazim had been faithful to the 
British Government. The bigoted Mohammedan population of 
Moorshedabad would have burst out into open rebellion on a 
signal from that prince; but he never spoke a word, or raised a 
hand, to encourage them. It was only too probable, however, 
that this announcement, in a leading Calcutta journal, would 
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rouse the smouldering hostility of the people, and throw the 
Newab, in terror and desperation, into the arms of the rebels. 
In a native journal, such a story would have been comparatively 
harmless. But in an English paper of good repute, such a 
statement was sure to be believed. Indeed, the mischief which, 
under such circumstances, an English journal could do, was 
double or quadruple that which any paper printed in Persian or 
Oordoo could ssliohie with all its intentional malignity. In 
the case to which we have adverted, Lord Canning took prompt 
measures to arrest the circulation of the offending journal in 
that part of the country in which it was likely to do most harm. 
It is not to be alleged that this indiscretion caused Lord Canning 
to place restrictions upon the liberty of the press. He had 
taken his stand, in consequence of other indiscretions, before the 
Moorshedabad article appeared in the Hurkaru. But he was 
strongly confirmed in his impressions by this most ill-considered 
announcement, dangerous and censurable in the extreme, even 
if it had been true; and it abundantly exhibits, not only the 
mischief that might have been, but that actually was dissemi- 
nated, by the most discreet and well-intentioned English journals. 
We confess that these things surprised us. The Government of 
India, especially in troubled times, have been for many years 
quite unreserved in their communications to the English jour- 
nals. An editor could always obtain from Government House a 
correct version of the incidents of the day. If he wished his 
own information to be confirmed or corrected, he had only to 
write a note to the Private Secretary. Nay, more; information 
of importance was afforded to the leading journals without solici- 
tation upon their parts. Lord Canning thought, therefore, that 
there was no excuse for the publication of untruths (and, indeed, 
he might have added that, in such times, there was no excuse 
for the publication of truths that might jeopardize the safety of 
the empire), and complained that, in spite of all the privileges 
granted to him, an English editor could insert paragraphs 
without a shadow of foundation, not having the perception to 
see that he was imperilling the lives of a whole community of 
‘unprotected Europeans.’ It was said to be an anti-English 
feeling which incited this general crusade against the Press, and 
struck down Europeans and natives alike—nay, struck primarily 
at the former. But it was for the sake of his countrymen that 
he caused the Press Act to be passed; and we believe that there 
are not many Englishmen who do not, in these days, cheerfully 
admit that the measure was forced upon him by the exigencies 
of the times. 

And we may observe here, that if any proof were needed that 
the son of George Canning had no ewe oe against journalism, 
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and no desire to restrain its liberties, it would be found in the 
manner in which he received Mr Russell, the special correspon- 
dent of the Times. We had marked, as a personal illustration 
of our subject, a graphic passage in this gentleman’s Diary 
in India, which cannot perhaps be inserted at any more ap- 
propriate stage of our article than that which we have now 
reached. The following is, on many accounts, worth reading :— 


‘As the Governor-General is going to Allahabad at dawn to- 
morrow, I drove over to present my letters early in the forenoon to 
Government House, a residence not altogether unbecoming the Vice- 
roy of India, but at the same time by no means overwhelming, splen- 
did, or in faultless taste. . . . At half-past six o’clock I waited upon 
Lord Canning, whom I found immersed in books and papers, and 
literally surrounded by boxes, “ military,” “ political,” ‘ revenue,” 
etc. I had never seen him before, to my knowledge ; but the strik- 
ing resemblance of the upper portion of his face to the portraits and 
busts of George Canning, would, I think, have told me who he was. 
His Excellency was kind enough to explain to me, at great length 
and with remarkable clearness, the actual state of affairs at that 
time in India; to show me on the map what had been done in order 
to re-establish our power, and to indicate generally what the opera- 
tions would be by which that object was to be effected. In doing 
so, it is true, Lord Canning took for granted I was in ignorance of 
what had happened ; but, though a little time might have been lost, 
there was certainly no room left for misunderstanding on my part. 
Looking at the map, the work seemed heavy. In Oude, Bundle- 
khund, Gorruckpore, Rohilcund, and portions of Central India, the 
British rule had ceased to exist for many months, and the rebel 
leaders almost fancied they were secure in their new possessions. 
He seemed proud—and am I not bound to say, with justice ?—of 
the exertions of his Government to forward the troops up country 
with comfort and despatch, and to provide for them when sick and 
wounded ; but it struck me that he overestimated the amount of work 
that can be effected by any one man, however zealous and self-sacri- 
ficing,—unless, indeed, he be such an administrative giant as Cesar or 
Napoleon. I was not astonished to find a Governor-General of India, 
at such a time, worn-looking and anxious, and heavy with care; but 
when I learnt incidentally, and not from his own lips, that he had been 
writing since early dawn that morning, and that he would not retire 
till twelve or one o’clock that night, and then had papers to prepare 
ere he started in the morning, I was not surprised to hear that the 
despatch of public business was not so rapid as it might have been 
if Lord Canning had a little more regard for his own ease and health.’ 

In this passage, Mr Russell hits the blot—or what is generally 
conceived to be the blot—in Lord Canning’s character as an 
administrator. We have often heard of his habits of delay— 
often heard it said, that when business got into his hands, or 
rather into his boxes, it was difficult to get it out again. Thus 
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the consideration of important questions was often injuriously 
deferred, and action taken, months, perhaps years, after the right 
time. The fact is asserted on evidence far too good for us to 
doubt it. But it was hardly possible that it should have been 
otherwise, unless the Governor-General had left much important 
work to be done by his subordinates, and committed himself to 
measures of which he might not have approved. Now, we 
readily admit, that in nothing more than in the right use of 
subordinates are the qualities of a great statesman apparent. 
‘The most important qualification of one who is high in the 
service of the State is—it has been well said—‘his fitness for 
acting through others; since the importance of his operations 
vicariously effected, ought, if he knows how to make use of his 
power, to predominate greatly over the importance which can 
attach to any man’s direct and individual activity. The dis- 
covery and use of instruments implies, indeed, activity as well 
as judgment, because it implies that judgment which only activity 
in affairs can give. But it isa snare into which active states- 
men are apt to fall—to lose, in the importance which they attach 
to the immediate and direct effects of their activity, the sense of 
that much greater importance which they might impart to it, if 
they applied themselves to make their powers operate through 
the most effective and the widest instrumentality.’ It is impos- 
sible to feel more strongly than we feel the truth of this. But 
the circumstances in which Lord Canning was placed in 1857, 
were entirely of an exceptional character; and it would be 
unjust to apply to his conduct at this time any rules or tests of 
general application. The ordinary business of a Governor- 
General, if conscientiously discharged, is more than sufficient 
to occupy every hour of every day. The responsibility of every 
measure, small or great, is with him. If he interferes in small 
matters, and has a weak desire to do everything himself, he 
betrays his unfitness for the office. But it is right that every 
great measure should have his most deliberate consideration. 
There is certain to be, even in ordinary times, a sufficiency of 
such measures to employ his mind, without leaving room for 
trifling details. Indeed, the work which had been thrown up by 
Lord Dalhousie’s annexations was in itself sufficient to occupy 
the time of an active-minded statesman. But Lord Canning, 
after the outbreak of the mutiny, had not only to work through 
the current business of his high office, but to grapple with the 
urgent necessities of the crisis—to meet each day’s dangers and 
difficulties as they arose. The wonder is, not that the ordi- 
nary business of the Government moved slowly at such a time, 
but that it was not brought to a dead stand. Moreover, much 
1¢The Statesman,’ by Henry Taylor. 
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of this business was necessarily so much influenced by passing 
events, that the decisions of to-day might be stultified by the 
incidents of to-morrow ; and sound discretion therefore counselled 
delay. At such a time, it was more than ever necessary that the 
head of the Government should not commit himself to any hasty 
judgments. The quality which most predominated in Lord 
Canning’s character was conscientiousness. It may, perhaps, be 
said of him, that he was conscientious even to a fault. It is not 
improbable that the settlement of important questions was some- 
times deferred till a convenient opportunity (which never came) 
for deliberate consideration should arrive, and that at last the 
business was despatched, quite as hastily and imperfectly, at the 
end of the year as it would have been at the beginning. But 
there is a natural tendency amongst us, both in public and pri- 
vate life, to look for opportunities of leisure, which never come; 
and if we have for our postponements and delays any such good 
and valid excuses as hess which the historian may truthfully 


allege in behalf of Lord Canning, we need not greatly disturb 
ourselves about our shortcomings. 

“When, in January last,’ wrote Lord Canning in June 1858, 
alluding to the departure to which Mr Russell refers in the pas- 
sage above quoted, ‘about the time at which the army of the 
Commander-in-Chief began to be concentrated on Lucknow, I 


left Calcutta for Allahabad, one of my chief motives for doing so 
was the obtaining of full, accurate, and recent information in 
regard to the temper and disposition of the chiefs and people of 
Oude; the extent to which they felt themselves aggrieved by the 
Government; how far that feeling was just; the nature of the 
influences at work among them, and other points requiring con- 
sideration, before a decision could be taken as to the mode of 
dealing with the province.’ We are coming now upon one of 
the great facts of Lord Canning’s administration. Delhi had 
been taken. The Lower Provinces were safe. The seat of war 
had been transferred to Oude and to Central India, where Sir 
Colin Campbell and Sir Hugh Rose were leading their armies to 
victory. It was in the former country that the main interest of 
the war was concentrated. In Oude, more than in any other 
a of the empire, the insurrection had a national character. 
Not only was it the home of a large portion of the mutinous 
soldiery, but all the influential classes had been aroused to a state 
of intense antagonism to the British usurper by the measures 
which had been taken, after the annexation of the province, to 
despoil them of their rights and privileges. To tread out the 
insurrection in Oude, would be to restore the country to tran- 
quillity. But Lord Canning felt that our enemies in that pro- 
vince were to be regarded in a very different light from the 
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mutinous soldiery, who had turned upon their British officers, 
and in cold blood murdered innocent women and children. The 
allegiance of the people of Oude, he said, ‘ when they broke into 
rebellion, was little more than a year old. They had become 
British subjects by nc act of their own; our rule had brought 
loss of property upon many of them, and on some an unjust loss ; 
and it had diminished the importance and arbitrary power of all.’ 
‘I considered,’ he added, ‘ these facts to be a palliation of rebel- 
lion, even where hostility to us had been most inveterate.’ And 
we do not doubt for a moment that this view of the case of the 
Oude insurgents was as sound in policy as it was liberal in sen- 
timent. The chiefs and people of the province owed us nothing. 
The former had, indeed, suffered nothing but wrong at our hands, 
and the latter had by no means appreciated the theoretical bene- 
fits which we had purposed to bestow upon them. We had 
struck down the great leotiadihing in Oude for the sake of the 
village occupants; but when war blazed out, not a single one of 
these men, for whom we had braved the hostility of the great 
landholders, ranged himself on the side of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘ It might have been expected,’ wrote Lord Canning, ‘ that 
when insurrection first arose in Oude, and before it had grown 
to a formidable head, the village occupants, who had been so 
highly favoured by the British Government, and in justice to 
whom it had initiated a policy distasteful to the most power- 
ful class in the province, would have come forward in support of 
the Government who had endeavoured to restore them to their 
hereditary rights, and with whose interests their interests were 
identical. Such, however, was not the case. So far as I am yet 
informed, not an individual dared to be loyal to the Government 
which had befriended him. The village occupants, as a body, re- 
lapsed into their former subjection to the Talookhdar, owned and 
obeyed his authority, as if he had been the lawful suzerain, and 
joined the ranks of those who rose up in arms against the British 
Government.’ In short, the system had utterly failed. It had 
alienated the one class, and had not attached to us the other. 
When, therefore, the victorious arms of Outram, Havelock, 
and Campbell placed the province again at our feet; when 
Oude became, by conquest, a second time British territory, 
and Lord Canning was in a position to deal with it as a con- 
quered country, he saw only a rasa tabula before him, and felt 
that there were no existing obligations to any particular class 
which restricted him from carrying out the broad general policy 
which seemed to be at the same time the most expedient and the 
most just. The land-revenue system, which had been intro- 
duced into Oude in 1856, had been avowedly that which had 
been carried out, as was said, with ‘so much success in the 
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North-Western Provinces of India.’ But in those very pro- 
vinces the system had collapsed. ‘The real feeling of the 
country, unequivocally exhibited, said Lord Canning, ‘ during 
the period of anarchy which followed the mutinies, has declared, 
or made more manifest, defects in the land-revenue system of 
the North-Western Provinces, which we cannot safely leave out 
of mind when reorganizing the land-tenures and administration 
of a new kingdom. The maintenance of a territorial aristocracy 
in India, wherever we have such an aristocracy still existing, is 
an object of so great importance, that we may well afford to 
sacrifice to it something of a system which, whilst it has in- 
creased the independence and protected the rights of the culti- 
vators of the soil, and augmented the revenues of the State, has 
Jed more or less directly to the extinction or decay of the old 
nobility of the country.’ Adopting these sound principles, which 
had been utterly repudiated during the reign of his predecessor, 
Lord Canning cast about in his mind how most expediently to 
give them effect. There had been a settlement of the land- 
revenue on the annexation of the province, which had recognised 
the rights of the village occupants, as we have said, often to 
the exclusion and ruin of the great landholder, who may have 
been little more than a middleman or contractor, but still 
had vast powers and privileges, and a high social position, de- 
rived from his connection with the land. ‘The village occupants, 
as has been shown, had forfeited by rebellion any rights which 
the British Government had bestowed upon them, and the great 
landholders, with two or three exceptions, had brought into the 
field all their resources against us. The British Government, 
therefore, was fully entitled, in our opinion, to declare all ante- 
cedent rights forfeited by rebellion, except in the cases of those 
who had demonstratively been true to us during the crisis. 
Lord Canning had no intention, and no wish, to condemn all 
the proprietors, great and small, to a wholesale confiscation ; 
but he saw no means of setting aside the settlement of 1856, 
and beginning de novo upon a new system, except by authori- 
tatively declaring such a confiscation. He assumed the right of 
the British Government to dispose of all the land in Oude, 
solely for the purpose of reorganizing the landed tenures in a 
manner consistent with ancient proprietary rights and the social 
institutions of the country. 

But when the news of this confiscation reached England, the 
measure was wholly misunderstood. It was said to be harsh and 
tyrannical, and there were those who compassionated the very 
men whom Lord Canning purposed to benefit. Then Lord 
Ellenborough, being for a little space President of the Board of 
Control, sent out an insolent despatch, signed by the Secret 
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Committee of the East India Company, which was published in 
England before it was received by the Governor-General. Nay, 
more, before the despatch was published, the tenor of it had 
been made known to Parliament, and the ministerial disavowal 
of Lord Canning’s act was conveyed to India, and flashed by 
telegraph across the whole length and breadth of the country. 

Many then said that Lord Canning would resign. The few 
who knew him better, took a correct measure of the man, and 
said that no private considerations would move him to jeopardize 
the interests of the State, by throwing up the reins of Govern- 
ment in such an important conjuncture. They were right. 
The Governor-General, in a despatch equally dignified in its 
tone and masterly in its arguments, replied to the stinging 
letter of the Secret Committee, and said :— 


‘No taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they may, will 
turn me from the path which I believe to be that of my public duty. 
I believe that a change in the head of the Government of India at 
this time, if it took place under circumstances which indicated a 
repudiation, on the part of the Government in England, of the 
policy which has hitherto been pursued towards the rebels of Oude, 
would seriously retard the pacification of the country. I believe 
that that policy has been, from the beginning, merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of the 
Government. I believe that, wherever the authority of the Govern- 
ment has been re-established, it has become manifest to the people in 
Oude, as elsewhere, that the indulgence to those who make submis- 
sion, and who are free from atrocious crime, will be large. I believe 
that the issue of the proclamation, which has been so severely con- 
demned, was thoroughly consistent with that policy, and that it is so 
viewed by those to whom it is addressed. I believe that that policy, if 
steadily pursued, offers the best and earliest prospect of restoring peace 
to Oude upon a stable footing. Firm in these convictions, I will not, 
in a time of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay down of my 
own act the high trust which I have the honour to hold, but I will, 
with the permission of your Honourable Committee, state the 
grounds upon which these convictions rest, and describe the course 
of policy which I have pursued in dealing with the rebellion in 
Oude. If, when I have done so, it shall be deemed that that policy 
has been erroneous, or that, not being erroneous, it has been feebly 
and ineffectually carried out, or that for any reason the confidence of 
those who are responsible for the administration of Indian affairs in 
England should be withheld from me, I make it my respectful but 
earnest request, through your Honourable Committee, that I may be 
relieved of the office.’ 


Long before this reached them, the Court of Directors had 
recorded a Resolution, expressive of the fullest confidence in the 
Governor-General, and forwarded it to Lord Canning. It re- 
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moved at once all doubts and disquietudes from his mind, 
‘Such an expression of the sentiments of your Honourable 
Court, he said, ‘ would be to me a source of gratification and 
just pride in any circumstances; but the generous and timely 
promptitude with which you have been pleased to issue it, and 
the fact that it conveys approval of the past, as well as trust for 
the future, has greatly enhanced its value. Your Honourable 
Court have rightly judged that, in the midst of difficulties, no 
support is so cheering, or so strengthening to a public servant, 
as that which is derived from a declared approval of the spirit 
by which his just acts have been guided.’ This was one of the 
most generous acts of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. Soon afterwards, they had ceased to exist. But 
Lord Ellenborough, who had struck this blow at Lord Canning, 
had then gone down beneath the shock of condemnatory public 
opinion, and had ceased to be President of the Board of Control. 

In the meanwhile, it had been discovered that the harsh and 
tyrannical measure of the Viceroy was really distinguished by 
mercy and generosity—that practically, instead of a measure of 
confiscation, it was a measure of restitution. With a clean score 
before him, there was no impediment to the inauguration of a 
system based upon the recognition of the rights of all classes, and 
entirely in accordance with the usages of the country. This, in 
fact, was the old Talookhdaree system tempered somewhat by a 
clearer definition of the rights of the under-proprietors. Thus, 
many who in 1856 had been excluded from the settlement, and 
driven into rebellion by the wrongs they had sustained, found 
themselves restored to their possessions, with no chance of being 
despoiled of them again. For, although the amount of the 
revenue to be paid to the Government was left for future assess- 
ment, sunnuds or grants were given to these landholders recog- 
nising the proprietary rights of themselves and their descendants 
in their several estates. And that the greatest force might be 
given these promises, and the great solemnity to the occasion, 
Lord Canning went himself to the capital of Oude, formally to 
inaugurate this policy of restoration. On the 26th of October 
1859, the Viceroy held a grand Durbar at Lucknow. The grants 
had been issued on the preceding day; and the Talookhdars 
now, full of loyalty and gratitude, flocked to the tent of the 
Governor-General, to see the man to whom they owed so much. 
He addressed them in English ; saying that he rejoiced in such 
an opportunity of speaking to them in the name of their 
sovereign the Queen. ‘A year has not passed,’ he said, ¢ since 
this province was the seat of anarchy and war. The conduct of 
its people had been such, that the Government was compelled to 
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lay a heavy hand upon it. But peace and order are now restored 
to every corner of Sule; and I am come to speak to you, not of 
the past, but of the future. You have, all of you who are here 
present, received yesterday the grants of those estates which the 
Government has restored to you. You will have seen by the 
terms of those grants, that the ancient Talookhdaree system of 
Oude has been revived and perpetuated. Be assured, that so 
long as each of you is a loyal and a faithful subject, and a just 
master, his rights and dignities as a Talookhdar will be upheld 
by me, and by every representative of your Queen; and that no 
man shall disturb them. You will also have seen by those 
grants, that the same rights are secured, on the same conditions, 
to your heirs for ever. Let this security be an encouragement 
to you to spend your care, and time, and money upon the 
improvement of your - As the Government has been 
generous to you, so do you be generous to all those who hold 
under you, down to the humblest tiller of the soil. Aid them by 
advances of money, and by other indulgences, to increase the 
productiveness of the land, and set them an example of order and 
obedience to your rulers. Let the same security in your posses- 
sions encourage you to bring up your sons in a manner befitting 
the position which they will hereafter occupy as the chiefs of 
Oude. Learn yourselves, and teach them to look to the Govern- 
ment as a father.’ 

From that time Lord Canning had the hearts of the chief 
people of Oude in his safe keeping. He had restored to them 
their most cherished rights; and he was anxious, at the same 
time, to enhance the dignity which they derived from their ter- 
ritorial possessions by investing them with authority, and teach- 
ing them thoroughly to understand and appreciate the principle 
that property has its duties and responsibilities as well as its 
privileges. He desired to associate some of the best-disposed 
and most intelligent of the Talookhdars with the officers of our 
Government in the work of internal administration, and they 
accepted the offer with alacrity. They took upon themselves 
with proud satisfaction the magisterial and fiscal duties that 
were entrusted to them, and they have not abused the trust.’ 

That 26th of October 1859 was a great and memorable day 
in Oude. Its events made a deep impression on the minds of 
the leading people of the country. And when, after the lapse 
of a year and a half, the principal Talookhdars made their way 
to Calcutta, to appear at the Viceroy’s Durbar, and to present 


' The importance of this subject would warrant ampler notice than that 
in the text. We have passed it over thus cursorily, because it was discussed 
at some length, at a comparatively recent period, in the pages of this Review— 
No. LXVII., Article, ‘India Convalescent.’ 
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to him an address expressive of their thanks for the great benefits 
he had conferred on their country, they reverted, in emphatic 
language, to the ineffaceable reminiscences of that great epoch 
in the history of their country, saying— 


‘The territory of Oude, in freshness and beauty, was beyond com- 
parison with any garden. But for a time, being filled with wild and 
ravenous beasts, it became a fearful desert. Thanks! a hundred 
times thanks! to your Excellency, the kind and the generous. We 
are grateful also to the officers by whose unremitting exertions this 
thorny forest has become the envy of the garden. This place your 
Excellency saw with astonishment on the 26th October 1859, when 
you held a general Durbar at Lucknow. We shall never forget the 
remarkable day when your Excellency, as Viceroy, surrounded by 
the civil and military officers, received us, the representatives of the 
people of Oude in Durbar. 

‘Your countenance then glowed with affection for the people of 
Oude. Blessed! blessed! blessed! be our beloved Queen, who rides 
on the heavens. Blessed be the day and the moment when our 
Viceroy restored to us those rights which we have enjoyed from time 
immemorial, but of which we were for a while deprived, and when 
you thus fulfilled the will of the Almighty, who is full of mercy and 
love for His creatures, and when you conferred on. us khilluts, and 
jagheers, and titles, which will descend as signs to our posterity. 
These presents not only displayed the unbounded generosity of your 
heart, but made every one desirous of rendering services to the 
British Government.’ 


To the warm-hearted address of the Oude Talookhdars Lord 
Canning made an equally warm-hearted reply. It was dignified, 
impressive, but full of feeling. He spoke of the past and of the 
present. He said that they themselves were illustrations of the 
great truth, that it is the wish and the purpose of the British 
Government to seek out amongst the chiefs and great landholders 
of India those in whom it may safely repose its confidence, and 
having found them, to place power and influence freely in their 
hands, and to uphold them in the respect of their fellow-subjects 
of every class. And he concluded by saying :— 


‘Talookhdars, it is uncertain whether I shall ever set foot in Oude 
again. Perhaps not. But though I may now be speaking to you 
face to face for the last time, the interest which I feel in the pros- 
perity of your country will never cease. It is a deep interest, and it 
will be a lasting one, not only because the prosperity of Oude involves 
the happiness of seven millions of people, who became subjects of the 
Queen of England by circumstances which made an anxious care for 
their well-being one of the most solemn duties that ever fell upon a 
Governor-General of India, but also because the continued success 
of England’s Government, as it is now administered in Oude, will be 
a standing proof that, in spite of bygone animosities, and of the 
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broadest differences of race, religion, and social usage, a generous and 
trustful rule is the surest way to make a loyal and dutiful people.’ 


But he did set foot in Oude again, and then was presented the 
most remarkable scene of all in this strange history of ‘ confis- 
cation. In November 1861, within a few months of the close 
of his administration, Lord Canning again visited Lucknow. 
The Talookhdars were eager to pay their respects to him, and he 
received them in Durbar. They had an offering to make to 
him—a tribute of their respect, a mark of their gratitude. They 
did not appear before him with trays of jewels, or chests of gold, 
or with heaped-up pyramids of shawls, or any other of the spolia 
opima of the East; they simply came to lay at his feet a great 
offering of humanity. They knew that there were no other 
means of gratifying the noble heart of their benefactor. So they 
told him that they had determined among themselves to eradicate 
from their land the foul crime of infanticide—that they had bound 
themselves never to commit or to sanction its commission—but, 
on the other hand, to excommunicate those who were suspected 
of abetting it; and they concluded their address with these me- 
morable words :— 


‘As this, my Lord, is probably the last Durbar that your Lordship, 
the kind benefactor of Hindostan, will hold in Oude, we respectfully 
approach your Excellency with these lines, to bring to your Lord- 
ship’s notice the glad tidings that the just and clement policy of your 
Excellency’s administration has, among others, borne this fruit, which 
we beg to present to your Excellency, the worthy and noble repre- 
sentative of our adored sovereign. May health and prosperity attend 
your Excellency wherever choice and circumstances may lead your 
steps; and rest assured, my Lord, that when we say, May God bless 
you, our honoured and beloved Viceroy, we simply give expression 
to our heart’s impulse.’ 

To this Lord Canning, with a full heart, replied, after telling 
them that much as he appreciated their own action, the vigilance 
of the officers of Government would be unabated :— 

‘Talookhdars, you have spoken of this spontaneous action on your 
part against a hidden national crime which lurks among your fellow- 
countrymen, as one of the fruits of the justice and forbearance with 
which you have been treated; and I have accepted it as such. I 
have told you before, when I did not expect to visit your country 
again, what are my aspirations and hopes for Oude. I have told you 
that I never doubted that a generous rule would make a dutiful 
people. I will not further repeat what I have once said. But I 
heartily accept and return your kindly feeling ; and I cannot better 
repay your good wishes, than by exhorting you to continue in the 
path of loyalty to your Queen, and of duty to the law in which it is 
my pride to leave you.’ 
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Lord Oanning, when he laid his head upon the pillow that 
night, must have been the happiest man in the Empire. 

We have dwelt on this incident of Lord Canning’s career, 
singling it out thus for especial notice, partly on account of the 
extraordinary sensation which the Oude proclamation and its 
results excited in this country; partly on account of the singular 
illustration it affords of the great truth, that ‘the whirligig of 
Time brings in its revenges ;’ partly because it clearly indicates 
the general policy of Lord Canning towards the landed gentry 
of India; and partly because his bearing under the treatment to 
which he was subjected, forcibly illustrates the nobility of his 
character. There are few of our readers who do not remember 
the adjourned debate in May 1858, in the House of Commons, 
on Mr Cardwell’s motion, condemning the conduct of Lord 
Derby’s Government in publishing the despatch of the Secret 
Committee censuring the Oude proclamation. This is the only 
debate on an Indian question which has, within our recollection, 
excited any real interest, both in the parliamentary and in the 
public mind. Sir Charles Wood said most truly, in the course 
of the debate, ‘ The policy of Lord Canning in regard to Oude 
is no part of the question before you.’ That policy was freely 
discussed; but the real question was, whether the Government 
deserved a vote of censure; or, in other words, whether they 
were to be expelled ignominiously from their seats. We have 
always thought that Lord Ellenborough, of whom his political, 
and even his personal enemies, must acknowledge that there is 
nothing mean and cowardly in his nature, behaved manfully on 
this occasion. Whatever his indiscretion may have been, first 
in writing, then in publishing, such a despatch, he atoned to 
his colleagues and to the country by his resignation, though he 
could not atone for the wrong he had done to Lord Canning, 
and might have done to the interests of India. His resignation 
saved the ministry of which he had been a member. We 
thought at the time that it ought to have arrested the attempt 
that was made to implicate the Government generally in the 
offence which Lord Ellenborough had committed. As it was, 
that Government was nearly wrecked; for even men who did 
not clearly understand Lord Canning’s policy resented the treat- 
ment which he had received at the hands of the President of the 
Board of Control. The despatch was written, and indeed the 
debate proceeded, upon imperfect information. There were, 
however, one or two members of the House whose sagacity 
penetrated the actual state of the case, and enabled them to do 
justice to Lord Canning. The present Secretary of State for 
India was one of the few. He said that Lord Canning’s pro- 
clamation ‘confiscated the rights of the landholders; but it also 
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held out an expectation, amounting even to a promise, that if 
they came in and submitted, those rights should be restored to 
them.’ ‘My belief is,’ he said, ‘ that such a proclamation is not 
an undesirable mode of dealing with an Oriental people. First 
manifest your power, then display your clemency. And he 
appealed to the known character and past career of Lord 
Canning; asking whether he was a man who deserved such 
treatment at the hands of a Government. ‘Has he so con- 
ducted himself, asked Sir Charles Wood, ‘in circumstances 
more trying and arduous than any with which a British 
statesman ever before had to deal, that you cannot treat him 
with confidence for a little while? Surrounded by a mutiny 
breaking out unexpectedly in every quarter, he alone kept his 
judgment calm, and acted with firmness, discretion, and fore- 
sight. He was clement and merciful when clemency was 
branded by the British residents as treachery. And this is the 
man upon whom, without knowing what the truth may be, you 
choose to fix the charge of inhumanity and cruelty.’ They were 
right good words—words which we have pleasure in transcrib- 
ing. Was the man whom Englishmen had called ‘Clemenc 
Canning’—the man whom the natives of India, with one ‘aan, 
now call ‘Canning the Just’—likely to commit himself to an act 
of unrighteous and cruel spoliation? We have said that Sir 
Charles Wood was one of the few who rightly understood, at 
that time, Lord Canning’s policy. But we are not sure that 
there was any man in England who rightly understood the 
whole of it—who viewed it in connection with the unjust and 
impolitic settlement of the land revenue which had been made 
in 1856. It is clearly understood now that this form and pro- 
clamation afforded the best possible means of effacing all the in- 
justice that had been done in Oude, on our first assumption of 
the government of the country. 

How entirely Lord Canning lived down the reproach which 
was cast upon him—how, as we have said, the ‘ whirligig of Time 
brought in its revenges’—the story of the Oude Talookhdars, as 
we have told it, sufficiently demonstrates. But still another 
proof may be given of the great fact that Lord Canning was 
merciful and forbearing at the right time, and that the people of 
India appreciated his mercy and forbearance. From Lucknow 
he proceeded to Benares. In the estimation of the Hindoos, it 
is the most venerable city in the world. It is the very hot-bed 
of Brahminism—the great central home of Hindoo learning 
and literature ;.and there it was that he received from the chief 
people of the place an assurance that they dearly loved him for 
the Christian charity he had shown :— 
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‘ We now approach you,’ they said, ‘ to express our feelings of 
reverence and affection for the just, merciful, and benevolent Ruler 
of our country at a fearful crisis in its history. Your Excellency, 
instead of assuming at that time the character of an avenger, which, 
we confess, we might have justly expected, causing blood to flow 
even as water, in retribution of the fierce and bloody deeds of some 
of our countrymen, and, unlike previous conquerors in the history of 
India, who, with fearless provocation, carried fire and slaughter 
through its length and breadth, remembered in the time of victory, 
and in the plenitude of restored power, that you were the representa- 
tive of a Christian Government, and extended a merciful and un- 
hoped for clemency to those who might have looked for extermina- 
tion; whilst at the same time your Excellency fully vindicated the 
majesty of outraged law, and upheld the honour and the dignity of 
your Government, confided to your care.’ 

No such homage as this, we believe, had ever been paid by the 
people of Benares to a Governor-General since the days of War- 
ren Hastings. We have heard, too, that when it was asked how 
it happened that such an exceptional demonstration had been 
made in favour of this Christian Viceroy, one of the most in- 
fluential and intelligent gentlemen of the place replied, that it 
was the desire of the citizens of Benares to demonstrate their 
gratitude for the declaration of a policy, and for a course of 
administration, the natural tendency of which was to eradicate 
from the minds of the people of India the distrust engendered by 
the measures of the British Government under previous adminis- 
trations. The annexation of so many native states of India— 
especially of Nagpore and of Oude—had shaken the confidence, 
it was said, of the native communities in the generosity and good 
faith of the Paramount Power, and the whole course of Lord 
Canning’s policy had tended to the restoration of the confidence 
which we had forfeited by our past acts. And it was especially 
remarked, that not only had the right thing been done, but it 
had been done at the right time. Had the generous policy 
which so delighted the country been proclaimed before the 
insurrection had been trodden out, it would have been mistrusted 
as a snare, or, perhaps, derided as a proof of weakness. But, it 
was added, Lord Canning had waited to be merciful till the 
whole country was under his heel, and European troops were 
swarming about the provinces, so that every one regarded what 
had been done, in the consciousness of strength, as a proof of 
genuine justice and mercy. 

We have no doubt that the sentiments thus expressed were 
shared by the entire community. The policy of Lord Canning 
towards the princes, the chiefs, the gentry, and the people of the 
country, was essentially such as to restore confidence to the native 
mind. Of the manner in which he gave effect to that part of the 
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Queen’s proclamation which declared the desire of the sovereign 
to perpetuate the dynasties, and to maintain the ancient families, 
we have not spoken in this place. And yet we know that 
nothing has made the name of Canning so great in India as 
the recognition by him, on the part of the sovereign, of the 
‘Right of Adoption.’ At the native courts this declaration of the 
desire of the Paramount State, that the great houses of India 
should live and flourish, was received with the most enthusiastic 
manifestations of delight. But we do not purpose to enlarge 
upon the subject; for only last year we fully stated the facts of 
the case, and recorded our sentiments in the pages of this work ;? 
and anything that we could now say would be little more than a 
repetition of our former utterances. It has been said that this 
policy was not Lord Canning’s policy; that it was merely a re- 
vival of the policy of the old school of Elphinstone and Malcolm. 
Unquestionably it was so; but with this difference. Believing 
in his inmost heart that this policy was just and expedient, he 
did not merely adopt, for his own use and for his own time, the 
principles upon which it was based; but he determined to give 
permanence to those principles—to fix them ineradicably in our 
system, so that, without a violent breach of faith, disgraceful to 
the British Government, no future representative of the Para- 
mount Power could again lapse into the arbitrary habits which 
of late years had resulted in so much wrong-doing. It was truly 
said by Sir George Clerk,’ that ‘it is the inconsistency, caprice, 
and mutability of our opinions regarding all great principles, that 
is the bane of our supremacy in India.’ It was the great object 
of Lord Canning to sweep away all this inconsistency, caprice, 
and mutability, and to fix the policy of the British Crown 
towards the princes and chiefs of India upon an enduring basis 
of right, to be recognised by generation after generation of 
English statesmen, as the faith and the practice of the nation, 
from which it would be flagrant apostasy to depart. 

We know that there are, even in connection with this one 
great subject of the elevation of the Indian races, other points 
which might be advantageously adverted to here—such, for 
example, as the admission of native gentlemen to the Legis- 
lative Councils of India,—a measure earnestly recommended 

1 Article—‘ India Convalescent.’ No. Ixvii., page 12 et seq. 

?We cannot write the name of the late Governor of Bombay in connection 
with this subject, without recording our belief, that the policy of which we are 
writing owes much to the honourable consistency with which, throughout his 
distinguished career, in good report and evil report, he maintained the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded. With a profound knowledge of the institu- 
tions of the country, and a keen insight into the character and temper of the 
people, he combined a high sense of justice, which utterly repudiated the sophis- 


tries of the new school, and made right, not might, the essence of his political 
faith and the arbiter of his conduct. 
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to inaugurate ; but the necessities of time and space alike com- 
pel us to hasten to a close. We have said enough, and more 
than enough, to demonstrate the veneration and affection with 
which he was regarded by the natives of the country under his 
rule. We wish it could be added, that, before he turned his 
back upon India, he had outlived the prejudices and resentments 
of every section of the European community. But it was not 
so. Although it was often said, during Lord Canning’s last 
year or two of office, that he was growing popular, and there 
were every now and then gratifying indications of a desire to do 
him justice, he was never thoroughly forgiven for the indisposi- 
tion which he had evinced, from the very outset of his career, 
to govern ‘India for the English.” In refusing to — 
unjust and impolitic distinctions of race, he had committed an 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of many members of the 
governing classes ; and in proportion as he became the idol of 
the natives, he sank in the estimation of those who had never 
ceased to regard them with a deadly hatred, and who could 
not bear to see them cherished and sustained. We record 
with pleasure our belief, that this feeling was not general 
throughout the European community, even of the Presidency 
which Lord Canning had so unfortunately offended. But 
the truth remains, that he resigned the great charge that had 
been entrusted to him, without eliciting from his countrymen 
those cordial demonstrations of respectful and affectionate re- 
gret which commonly signalize the departure of a Governor, 
however feeble his administration, however commonplace liis 
character and career. 

Lord Canning returned to England in the spring of the pre- 
sent year. It was believed that a brilliant career was before 
him. He did not come amongst us, as Lord Dalhousie had done, 
a few years before, utterly broken down, with the shadow of 
death upon him. He was supposed to be a strong man, in the 
vigour of life, with a constitution which had sustained unimpaired 
all the toil and anxiety of the five terrible years during which so 
many of his comrades had been struck down. Noone trembled 
for his safety ; no one doubted that it was still reserved for him 
to serve his country and his Queen. After a little rest, such as 
all men need who have laboured unceasingly for years, especially 
under an Eastern sky, he would, doubtless, be called to the great 
council of the nation, and earn new honours on a new theatre of 
action, making the name of Canning even greater than before. 
But soon it was noised abroad that he had fallen sick—that he 
would not be able to take his seat in the House of Lords as soon 
as had at one time been expected—that he was obliged to escliew 
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society—and that physicians were in daily attendance upon him. 
Still it was not believed that any dangerous ailment was upon 
him; and those who had access to him in the house which Pad 
been taken for him in Grosvenor Square, did not speak of his 
disorder as one causing serious apprehension, until the month of 
June had set in; and then painful rumours made their way into 
circulation, and it was whispered that the great statesman, who 
had passed unscathed through so many fierce tempests and con- 
vulsions, lay dying in the calm sanctuary of home. It was too 
true. Following closely upon the great fear, came the appalling 
certainty. Lord Canning was dead. There is even now some- 
thing strange and mysterious about the solemn fact. The only 
credible hypothesis that has reached us is, that, with all his 
organs in an extreme state of excitability, the action of nature 
was arrested by sudden exposure to cold. Even in India, it is 
cold, not heat, that kills the greater number of our European 
exiles; and many a returned Indian has been destroyed, in a few 
weeks, by want of care, when suddenly exposed to the severity 
of an English spring. 

On the 21st of June, the remains of Lord Canning were 
laid beside his father’s in Westminster Abbey. There was 
a solemn gathering of the greatest in the land—of the heroes 
who had served under him in India, of the statesmen who 
had been eager to welcome him to England; and never 
was more genuine sorrow written on the face of men gathered 
together beside the grave of departed greatness. It is not too 
much to say that the intelligence of the death of Lord Canning 
pierced through the heart of the nation. There were few houses, 
from one end of the country to the other, in which it was not 
regarded almost as a personal affliction. We have seen tears in 
the eves of men, who had never seen him, when they spoke of 
it. The fact is, that Englishmen in England loved and admired 
Lord Canning for the very qualities which, imperfectly under- 
stood, had rendered him so unpopular among our countrymen 
in India ;—‘ so unpopular’ —but we think that we may add, ‘ only 
fora time.’ It has been said, by a recent writer, of George 
Canning, that he was ‘brave, intrepid, and honourable. No 
stain of baseness ever soiled his reputation. ‘To such an one an 
assembly of English gentlemen can forgive much.’ Such an one 
was Lord Canning. Written of the father, the words apply with 
equal force to the son. The three epithets in this brief passage 
fully describe his character; and even those who most condemn 
him admit that no ‘stain of baseness ever soiled his reputation.’ 
And we doubt not that the English gentlemen who of old time 
were arrayed against him, receiving the sad tidings of his death, 
as they will even as we are writing these lines, will forget the 
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past, and say, even as we are saying, that a _ man has passed 
away from amongst us; whilst the people of India, weeping for 
their benefactor and their friend, will echo the words we have 
now before us in a native Indian journal—‘ His name will go 
down to the future as CANNING THE JusT. By this title he will 
be known to our children’s children.’ 





